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ADVERTISEMENT: 


S the Natural Hiftory of Quadrupeds com- 
mences in this Volume, the Tranflator 
thinks it neceflary to mention a few circumftan- 
ces, which, to fome readers, might have the ap- 
pearance of not clofely following the original. 
In the hiftory of domeftic animals, the COUNT 
DE Burron has not given the SYNoNYMA of 
authors. The fame omiffion fometimes happens 
in his account of wild animals. In all thefe in- 
ftances, the Tranflator has added the SYNONY- 
MA from other fources of informations __ 
Another circumftance muft be noticed. Many 
articles of the original work were publifhed near 
thirty years ago. The Count DE BUFFON 
quoted from the editions of books which were 
at that time the laft. But, as many of thefe 
books have fince undergone different impreflions, 
and the authors have made confiderable amend- 
ments in their definitions, and even in their fyf- 
tematic arrangements, the Tranilator, in jutftice 
to thefe Naturalifts, has referred to the paflages 
and pages as they appear in the corrected edi- 
tions. Hence the references in the ttanflation 
frequently correfpond not with thofe of the ori- 
ginal; 
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ginal. For the fame reafon, feveral ftrictures 
upon the writings of Sir Charles Linnaeus, and 
_others, could not be inferted with any degree of 
propriety ; becaufe, upon perufal of the prefent 
editions, many of the inaccuracies, which the 
Count reprehends, have now no exiftence. 
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Of the Senfe of Seeing. 


E have already defcribed the parts of 

which the human body confifts; and 
{hall now proceed to examine thofe curious or- 
-gans by which fenfations are conveyed to the 
mind. In this inveftigation, we fhall endeavour 
to point out the ufes of the different fenfes, and 
to mark thofe errors to which we are, in fome 
meafure, fubjeéted by Nature. 

In the human foetus, the eyes are carly form- 
ed; in the chicken alfo, they are the firft double 
organs which make their appearance; and, in the 
eggs of lizards, and of feveral {pecies of birds, 
I have eed that the eyes were more pro- 
minent and fabri deed in growth than any other 
double © parts of the utes In viviparous ani- 
mals, it is true, and particularly in the huinan 


i the eyes are not fo large, in proportion, 
| ‘Vou. ae | A as 
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as in the oviparous; but ftill they are more 
quickly expanded than the other parts of the 
fyftem. The fame remark applies to the organ 
of hearing. The {mall bones of the ear are ful- 
ly formed before the other bones of the body 
have acquired any degree of folidity or bulk. 
In the feventh month, the whole bones of the 
ear are perfectly folid, and have acquired all the 
‘denfity they poffefs in the adult ftate. It 1s, 
therefore, apparent, that.thofe parts which are 
furnifhed with the greateft quantity of nerves, 
are firft formed and expanded. We formerly 
remarked, that ‘the veficles which contain the 
brain and cerebellum, and that which contains 
the fpinal miarrow, appear firft. The fpinal 
marrow is a fundamental and effential part of 
the body, and is therefore fir formed. Hence 
the nerves exift before any of the other parts of 
the body, and thofé organs which are moft amply 

fupplied with them, as the ears and: oe are 
— moft quickly expanded. 

Upon examining the eyes of an infant fome 
hours after birth, it is eaty to perceive that it 
can make no ufe of them: This organ not fae 
ving acquired a-fufficient degree of conûftence, 
the rays of light make a confufed impredlion only 
on the retina. About a month after birth, the. 
eye feems to have acquired that tenfion and fo- 
lidity which are neceflary for the proper tranf- 
miffion of the rays of light; but, even then, 3 in- 
fants are incapable of fixing their eyes upon any 


“obje& : | 
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objeët : They roll and move them to all fides, 
without being able to diftinguith the obje&s to 
which their eyes are HA In fix or feven . 
weeks, however, they begin to fix their atten- 
tion upon luminous objects. But this exercife — 
tends only to fortify the eye, without convey- 
ing any exact-perception of different objects ; 

for the firft great error in vifion, is the inverted 
reprefentation of objets upon the retina: And, 
till children learn the real pofition of bodies by 
the fenfe of feeling, they fee every obje& in- 


verted. A fecond error in the vifion of infants dl 


arifes from the double appearance of obje&s ; 
becaufe a diftin& image of the fame object is 
formed on the retina of each eye. It is by the 
experience of feeling bodies only, that children 
are enabled to correct this error. By the fre- 
quent handling of objects, they gradually learn 
_ that they are neither double nor inverted; and 
cuftom foon makes them imagine they fee ob- 
jects in the order and pofition in which they are 
reprefented to the mind by the fenfe of touch- 
ing. Hence, if we were deprived of feeling, 
our eyes would deceive us, both with regard to 
the pofition and number of objeds. | 
The inverfon of objeéts is a refult of the 
ftructure of the eye; for the rays which form 
the images of thefe objects, cannot enter the pu- 
pil without crofling each other. This admits of 
an eafy proof: When light is tranfmitted through 
wi | AS : a 
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a {mall hole into a dark chamber, the images of 
the objets from without are reprefented on the 
wall in an inverted pofition ; becaufe all the 
rays reflected from the different points of the 
object cannot pafs through this {mall hole, 
in the fame extent and pofition as they pro- 
ceed from the object, unlefs the hole be of 
equal dimenfions with the obje&. : But, as 
every part of the objet reflects images of itfelf 
on all fides, and, as the rays which form thefe 1- 
mages proceed from every point of the obje& as 
from fo many centres, none of them can pafs 
through the hole but thofé that arfive at it in. 
Fete nt directions, Hence the hole becomes 
the centre of the whole object, at which the rays 
flowing from the lower, as well as the higher. 
parts of the object, arrive in converging direc~ 
tions; and, of, courfe, they mult crofs seaeh other 
‘at this centre, and reprefent the pi@ure of the 
objeét on the oppolite wall in an inverted po- 
fition. RAI UT 
It is equally Fat to fhow that we fee all ob- 
jes double: If, for inftance, we look at an 
objet with the right eye, we will find that it 
correfponds with a certain point of the wall ; if 
we look at the fame objeét with the left, it then 
correfponds with; a ide -one point; and, Jafly, 
when we look at it with both eyes, it-appears in 
the middle between thefe points. Thus.an i- 
mage of the object is formed on both eyes, one 
of which appears on the les , and the other on 


the | 
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‘ the right; and we perceive it to be fingle and in 
a middle fituation, becaufe we have learned to 
correct this error of vifion by the fenfe of touch 
ing. In the fame manner, if we look with both 
eyes at two objects, nearly in the fame direc- 
tion, by fixing our eyes on the neareft, we per- 
ceive it to be fingle; but the fartheft appears to 
be double ; and, if we fix our eyes on the fars 
theft, it appears to be fingle, while the neareft is 
perceived to be double. This is an evident ~ 
_ proof, that we fee all objets double, though we 
conceive them to be fingle ; and that, though 
we form an accurate idea of their real fituation, 
yet we actually fee them where they are not: 
If, therefore, the fenfe of feeing were not con- 
{tantly rectified by that of touching, we would 
be perpetually deceived as to the pofition, num- 
ber, and fituation of objets; we would perceive 
them to be inverted, double, and to the right or 
left of their real fituations ; and, inftead of two 
if we had 100 eyes, we would fil conceive ob- 
jets to be fingle, though they were in reality 
multiplied a hundred fol Id. 

Thus a feparate image of every shjecel is form- 
ed in each eyes and, Hen the two images fall 
on correfponding parts of the retina, or tnofe 
parts which are always affected at the fame time, 
objets appear fingle, becauie we are accuft sed 

to judge of them in this manner. But, when 
the images of ‘cbyetts fall upon parts of the re= 
tma which are not ufually a feéted at the famé 
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time, they then appear double, becaufe we have 
not acquired the habit of ONE this unnufual 
fenfation. . 
Mr Cheffelden, in his anatomy *, relates the 
cafe of a man who had been affeted with a 
ftrabifmus, in confequence of a blow on the 
head. This man faw every obje& double for a 
long time. But he gradually learned to corre 
this error of vifion, with regard to objets which 
were moft rants to him; and, at laft, he faw 
every .obje@ fingle as formerly, though the 
HE of his eves were never removed. This 
is a proof {till more dire@, that we really fee all 
obje&s double, and that it is by habit alone we 
learn to conceive them tobe fingle. If it fhould 
be afked, why children fooner acquire the facul- 
ty of correGling this deception than adults whofe 
eyes have been diftorted by accident? it may be 
‘replied, that children, having acquired no op- 


polite habits, lefs time is, of courfe, neceflary to 


correct the errors of their fenfations ; but that 
adults, who have for many years been accuftom- 
_ ed to perceive obje@s fingle, becaufe their ima- 
ges fall upon correfponding parts of the retina, 
have acontrary habit to oppofe, and, confe- 
quently, muft require a long time DER they 
can ie ate its effedts. 

e fenfe of feeing conveys no idea of di- 
Meer Without the aid of touching, all objects 
would appear to be within the eye, becaufe it is 


there. 
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there alone that their i images exift: And an in- 
fant, who has had no experience of the fenfe of 
bcimrclnial muft confider all external bodies as 

exifting in itfelf: They appear larger or fmall- 
er only, according as they approach or recede 
from the eye. A the, when near the eye; will 
feem larger than an ox or a horfe at a diftance. 
Thus an infant can have no idea of the relative 
magnitude of objets, becaufe he has no notion 

of the different diftances at which he views them, 
It is only after meafuring fpace by the extenfion | 
of the hand, or by tranfporting their bodies from 
one place to another, that children acquire cor- 
rect ideas concerning the diftances and magni- 
tudes of objects. Before this period, they cart 
form no judgment of the diftance or magnitude 
of an objeét, but by the : image painted on the 
retina, ‘Cheir ideas of dede entirely refult 
from the angle formed by the extreme rays ré- 
flected from the fuperior and inferior païts of the 
object: Of courfe, every near objet muft appear 
to be large, and every diftant obje@ fmall. But, 
after having acquired, by touch, ideas of diftan- 
ces, the judgment concerning magnitude begins 
to be rectified: They truft not alone to the appa 
rent magnitude conveyed by the eye: They en- 
deavour to invefligate the diftance ; they try, at 
the fame time, to diftinguith the objet by its 

form ; and then they judge of its magnitude. 
if we judge by the eye alone, Hae have not 
acquired the habit of apprehending the fame ob 
jects 
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jets to be equally large, though viewed at dif- 
ferent diftances, the firft {oldiers, in a file of 20, 
muft appear much larger than the laft, But we 
know the laft foldier to be equally large with the 
firft; and hence we judge him to be of the fame 
dimenfions. And, as we have the habit of con-. 
fidering the fame obje& to be of equal magni- 
tude at all ordinary diftances, we are never de- 
ceived on this head, except when the diftance is 
too-great, or when the interval is in an uncom- 
mon direQion. , À diftance ceafes to be familiar — 
to us whenever it is too large, or rather when 
the interval is vertical inftead of horizontal. 
The firft ideas of the comparative magnitude of 
objets we acquire either by meafuring their re- 
lative diftances by the hand, .or by moving the 
whole body. But all the experiments by which 
we commonly reétify the errors of vifion, with 
regard to diftances, are made horizontally. We 
have no acquired habit of judging of the mag- 
nitude of obje&ts which are elevated above, or : 
funk below us; becaufe we are not accuftomed 
to. meafure in this direction by the touch. Hence, 
when viewing men from the top of a tower, or 
when looking up to a cock or a globe on the 
top of a fteeple, we think thefe objets are 
much more diminifhed, than if we viewed them 
at equal diftances in a horizontal direction. 


Though a fmall degree of refle&ion be fuffi- my 


cient to convince us i; the truth of thefe pofi- 
tions, it BAY ftill be of ufe to relate the fads 
which 
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which confirm them. The celebrated Cheflel. 


den couched cataracts in both eyes of a youth of 
13 years of age, who had been blind from his 
birth. The operation fucceeded; and Mr Cheffel- 
den carefully obferved the manner in which 
the young man was affected by the fenfe of 
feeing.. Thefe obfervations he publifhed in the 
Philofophical Tranfa@ions *. This young man 
- was not abfolutely blind: Like other perfons 
_ affected with cataradts, he could diftinguith night 


from day, and even black from white; but he 


had not the moft diftant conception of the fi- 
eure of bodies. The operation was firft per- 
formed in one eye. When he faw for the firft 
time, he was fo far from judging of diftances, 
that he believed every object touched his-eyes 
in the fame manner as every thing he handled 
touched his fkin. : Objets of a regular figure, 
and having plain furfaces, were moîft agreeable 
to him, though he was ftill incapable of form- 
ing any judgment as to their form, or telling 
why they afforded him more pleafure than o- 
thers. His ideas of colours before the operation 
were fo faint, that, after receiving his fight, 
he was unable to diftinguifh one from another. 
He infifted that the colours which he then faw 
were not the fame he was formerly acquainted 
with. He knew not the figure of any obje& ; 
nor could. he diftinguith one from another, 
. however different in form and in magnitude. 

: ', When 
/* See Phil. Tranf. No. 402. and Tatler, Art. 55. 
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When prefented with things which were for- 
merly familiar to him, he obferved them with 
attention, that he might be able to know them 
afterwards. But, as he had too many objects 
to recognife at once, he forgot the greateft part 
of them; and, from his commencing to diftin- 
guifh obje@s, he did not retain in his memory 
one out of a thoufand. Thofe objects and per- 
fons which were formerly moft beloved by him, 
‘he was aftonifhed to find that they were not alfo 
the moft agreeable to his fight. It was more than 
two ons before he could perceive that: pic 
tures were the reprefentations of folid bodies. 
Previous to this period, he confidered them on- 
ly as plain furfaces diverfified by different co- — 
lours, But, after he began to perceive that pic= 
tures AE D folid bodies, he expected to 
recognife their feeming inequalities by touching 
the canvas; and was perfectly aftonifhed when © 
he found the whole uniformly fmooth. He 
afked, whether the deception arofe from the 
fenfe of feeling or that of feeing ? He was then 
fhowna miniature portrait of his father, contain: 
ed in his mother’s watch-cafe. He recognifed the 
relemblance of his father: But heinquired with 

amazement how fo large a countenance could 
pofibly be contained in fo fmall a compafs ; 

for it appeared to him equally ftrange, as that a 

bufhel fhould be held ina pint veflel. At farft, 

his eye could fupport a fmall quantity of light 
only; and every object feemed much larger 
than 
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than the life. But, after he had feen objects of 
large dimenfions, former objects appeared to be 
proportionally diminifhed. He had no con- 
ception that any object exceeded the limits of 
thofe he had already feen. He knew that his 
own apartment was only a part of the houfe, 
and yet he was unable to comprehend how the 
houfe fhould be larger than his chamber. Be- 
fore the operation, he expected not much plea- 
fure from the acquifition of the new fenfe that 
had been promifed him, except what fhould 
arife from his being enabled to read and write. 
He alledged, for example, that he could receive 
no new fatisfaétion from walking in the garden, 
becaufe he already knew every corner of it, 
and could walk there with great eafe and free- 
dom. He had even remarked, that his blind- 
nefs gave him the advantage of walking in the 
night with more confidence and fecurity than 
thofe who enjoyed the benefit of fight. But, 
after he began to have the proper ufe of this 
new fenfe, he was tranfported beyond meafure. 
. He declared that every new object afforded a 
- frefh delight; and that the pleafure he felt ex- 
ceeded the powers of expreffion. About twelve 


months after the operation, he was conduéted to 


Epfom, from which there is a beautiful and ex- 
tenfive profpett. He was charmed with the 
view; and he called this landfcape a new mode 
- of feeing. : | 
About 
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About a year after the firft operation, the ca- 
taract on the other eye was couched with equal 
fuccefs. With this fecond eye he perceived ob- 
jects to be much larger than with the other, but 
not fo large as when he firft received fight ; and 
_when he viewed the fame obje@ with both eyes, 
he faid that it appeared to be twice as large as 
with the firft eye alone. But, after he procured 
the ufe of both eyes, he did not fee objects 
double, or, at leaft, Mr Cheflelden roe not be 
certain that he did. | 

Mr Cheflelden records feveral other dires 
of blind men, who had no remembrance of light, _ 
reftored to vifion by the fame operation; and 
he affures us, that, when they firft obtained the, 
ufe of their, eyes, they exprefled their percep- 
tions ina fimilar manner, though not fo mi- 
nutely : .And he remarks upon the whole, that 
as, during their blindnefs, they had no occafion 
fo move their eyes, it coft them much difheulty 
and a confidéfable time, before they could ac- 
quire the faculty of directing them to the objects 
they wifhed to examine *. — ~ 

As, from particular dual nce we can 
have no juft idea of diftance, and, as we cannot 
judge concerning the magnitude of ‘objects, but | 
by the largenefs of the angle or image formed 
in the eye, we muft neceffarily be fubjeéét to de- 
ceptions with regard to thefe articles. Every 
body knows how Je we are, when travelling 
in the night, to miftake a bufh that is near us 

| for 


* See Lettre fur les aveugles, à l’ufage de ceux qui voients 
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for a tree at a diftance, or a diftant tree for a 
bufh which is at hand. In the fame manner, 
if we are unacquainted with the figure of ob- 
jects, we.cannot form any idea dde of their 
diftance or magnitude: A fly pafling with rapi- 
dity at fome inches from the eye, would, in this 
_ cafe, appear like a bird at a confiderable diftance; 
and a horfe ftanding in the middle of a plain, 
would not feem larger than a fheep. But, as 
foon as we knew it to be a horfe, it would in- 
ftantly appear as large as the life, becaufe we 
have the power of. correating this deception: of 
vifion. 

Whenever, therefore, we are benighted i in a 
part of the country with which we are unac- 
quainted, being unable, on account of the dark- 
nefs, to judge of the diftance or figure of ob- 
je@s, we are every moment liable to all the de- 
ceptions of vifion, This is the fource of that 
dread which moft people feel in the dark, and 
of thofe fpectres ‘and terrible figures which fo 
many perfons tell us they have feen inthe night. 
Though fuch figures, it is commonly afferted, ex- 
ift in the imagination only; yet they may have 
a real exiftence in the eye; for, whenever we 
have no other mode of judging of an unknown 
obje& but by the angle it forms in the eye, its 
magnitude will uniformly increafe in proportion 
toits propinquity. If it appears, when at the 
_diftance of 20 or 30 paces, to be only a few 
fect high, its height, when within two or three 

feet 
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feet of the eye, will be many fathoms. An ob- 
ject of this kind muft naturally excite terror and 
aftonifhment in the fpectator, till he approaches 
and recognifes it by actual feeling ; for the mo- 
ment a man knows an obje&, the gigantic ap- 
pearance it aflumed in the eye inftantly dimi- 
nifhes, and its apparent magnitude is reduced to 
its real dimenfions. But if, inftead of approach- 
ing fuch an objéQ, the fpeétator flies from it, 
he can have no other idea of it but from the | 
image which it formed in his eye; and, in this 
cafe, he may affirm with truth, that ‘he faw an 
object terrible in its afpe&, and enormous in its 
fize. ‘Thus the notions concerning fpeûres is 
founded in nature, and depend not, as fome 
philofophers affirm, upon the imagination alone. 

When we are unable to form an idea of the 
diftance of objects by the knowledge of the fpace © 
between them and the eye, we endeavour to . 


judge of their magnitude by diftinguifhing their 


figures, But, when the figures are not diftin- 
guifhable, and when we view a number of ob- 
je@s of the fame form, we conceive thofe that 
are moft brilliant to be He and thofe which 
‘are moft obfcure to be at the greateft diftance. 
This mode of judging gives rife to deceptions of 
a fingular nature. When a multitude of objects 
are died in a right line, as the lamps on the 
road from Verfailles to Paris, of the proximity or _ 
 remotenefs of which we can only judge by the 
different quantities of light they tranfmit to the — 
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eye, it frequently happens, when viewed at the . 
diftance of an eighth of a league, that the lamps 
appear to be on the right hand, in place of the 
_ left. This déception is an effect of the éaufe 
above mentioned ; for, as the fpectator has no | 
other criterion to judge of the diftance of the 
lamps, but the quantity of light they emit, he 
thinks the moft brilliant of them is neareft to 
his eye. Now, if the firfttwo or three lamps 
fhould happen to be moft obfcure, or, if one in 
the whole range was more brillant than the reft, 
that one, to a fpeGator, would feem to be the. 
firft, and all the others, whatever might be their 
real fituation, would feem: to be placed behind 
it. This apparent tranf{pofition could not be ef. 
fected by any other means than.a change of fi- 
tuation from left to right; for, in a long range 
of objects, we cannot apprehend what is really 
behind to be fituated before any one of thefe 
objects, without feeing on the right what is on 
the left, or on the left what is on the right. 

I have thus mentioned the principal defeéts 
of the fenfe of feeing ; and fhall now proceed 
to examine the nature, properties, and extent of 
that admirable organ by which we are enabled 
to have a communication with the moft diftant 
objects. Sight is a fpecies of touching, but very 
different from the common fpecies of that fenfe. 
Before we can touch any object, we muft either 
approach it with fome part of our body, or it 
muft approach us. But, with the eye, we can 

wees touch 
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touch any object, however diftant, if it tranf- 
mits a fuficient quantity of light to make an im- 
_ preffion on, or if its picture forms a fenfible an- 
gle in, the eye. ‘The fmalleft vilible angle is a- 
bout one minute. This angle, when an object 
is viewed at the greateft diftance of vifion, is a- 
bout the 3436th part of the diameter of that ob- 
je&. An objet, for example, of a foot fquare, 
ceafes to be vifible at the diftance of : 3436 feet. 
A man of five feet high is not vifible beyond. 
the diftance of 17,180 feet, when the fun 
fhines. ? 

But, with regard to the extent of human vi- 
fion, an obfervation occurs, which feems to have 
efcaped all the writers on optics: The extent of 
our fight diminifhes or augments in proportion 
to the quantity of light that furroands us, fuppo- 
fing the illumination of the objeét to remain the 
fame. If the fame objet which we fee during. 
the day at the diftance of 3436 times its dia-_ 
meter, were equally. 1 illuminated during the 
night, it would be vifible at a diftance 100 times 
greater. A candle is vifibie in the night at the 
da nee of more than two leagues ; that is, fup- 
pofing the diameter of the luminary to be one 
inch, it would be vifible at the diftance of 
316,800 times the length of its diameter. But, 
in the day, this candle would not be difcernible 
beyond ten or twelve thoufand times the length 
of its diameter. The fame remark is applicable 
_ to all objects, when viewed during the day or the 
night, 
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night. We may, therefore, conclude, that the 
extent of our vifion is much greater than our 
firft fuppofition ; and that the reafon why we 
are often unable to diftinguith diftant objets, is 
. lefs owing to-a defeét of light, or to the {mall- 
nefs of the angle under which they are painted 
in the eye, than to the profufion of rays reflec- 
ted from intermediate objets, which, by their 
brilliancy, prevent us from perceiving the faint- 
er and more diverging rays that proceed from 
diftant objects. The retina of the eye is like a 
canvas upon which objeëts are painted. The 
colour of thofe pi@ures are bright or obfcure, 
in proportion to the diftances of the objeéts re- 
prefented. When objeéts are very remote, their 
pictures on the retina are fo faint, that they are 
entirely obliterated by the vigorous and lively 
impreflions made by nearer objeéts, with which 
we are every where environed. But, when the 
intermediate objeéts emit a feeble hight only, 
compared with that which proceeds from re- 
mote objects, as, for example, when we view a 
luminous body in the night-time, when the di- 
{tant obje& makes a diftin@ pi@ure on the re- 
tina, and becomes perfedtly vifible, It is a con- 
fequence of thefe facts, that a man, by placing 
himfelf in the dark, and employing a long tube, 
may make a telefcope, which will have a con- 
fiderable effect even during the day. For the 
fame reafon, a man at the bottom of a deep pit 
can fee the ftars at noon; and this fact was not 
MOL, Hi, gn unknown 
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unknown. to,the ancients,,as appears from the 
following paflage of Ariftotle: ‘ Manu enim 
€ admota, aut per fitulam, Jongius cernet.  Qui- _ 
© damex foveis, Pee Bnégrauin ftellas con- 
‘ fpiciunt.’ gt ear | 
We may; Reine. fen that the Rate 
eye is capable of being affected : with , objeéts 
which fubtend not an ‘angle above a fecond, or 
lefs, even when.they reflet no more light than 
when they. were feen under. an angle of one 
minute ; ‘and, confequently, that the ‘powers, of 
this organ are greater than was formerly ima- 
gined. But, if obje@s, without forming a great- 
er.angle, were. furnithed: with a more intenfe 
light, we would fee them at fill greater diftances. 
A {mall taper, when vivid, 1s Fais much farther 
than: a flambeau that emits a: dim light. In or- 
der to determine the. utmoft diftance at which 
an object can be rendered vilible, . three things 
muft be confidered : :1., The: largenefs of the 
angle formed in the eye; 2. The degree of light . 
swith which. the neighbouring and intermediate 
objects are illuminated ; and, 3. The intenfity 
of the light Acc from the objeét itfelf. 
Vifion is afeGed: by each of thefe caufes; and it 
is only by eitimating and comparing them, that 
we can, determine the diftance at which any par- 
ticular. object can be difcerned. The following 
3s a demonftrative proof of the influence of in- 
ali of ent upon; vil on, a À elEIROPES and | 
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 fame kind, each of them increafing the vifible 
angle of objects, whether they be really minute, 
_ or appear fo on account of their diftance. Why 
then do telefcopes with difficulty magnify ob- 
jects a thoufand times, when a good microfcope 
magnifies more thana million? This difference, 
it is apparent, proceeds from the degree of light 
only; for, if we could illuminate diftant objeéts 
with an additional quantity of rays, they would 
appear infinitely. clearer, though feen under the 
fame angle; and telefcopes would have the fame 
effect upon diftant objects as microfcopes have 
upon thofe which are minute. But this is not 
a proper place for expatiating on thefe fubjedts, 
The diftanée at which any object can be feen 
_ is feldom the fame in both eyes. There are few 
men who have both eyes equally ftrong. When 
this inequality is great, the ftrongeft eye is moft 
_ generally employed, which is the caufe of fquint- 
ing, as I have elfewhere proved *, When both 
eyes are equally ftrong, and dire&ed to the fame 
object, one fhould imagine that the vifion would 
be doubly diftin& ; but the difference has been 
found by experiment to be only one 13th part f ; 
and this phaenomenon may admit of the follow. 
ing folution. The two optic nerves, near the 
_ place where they come out pf the fkull, unite, 
and then epataie by an obtufe angle, pie they 
| ‘B 2 enter 
| i UV aci de Acad. année 1743. + See Jurin’s 
eflays on diftinét and indiftin@ vifion: 
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enter the’ eyes, The motion communicated té 
thefe nerves by the impreffion of objects on the 
retina, cannot be tranfmitted to the brain with- 
out pafling the united ‘part. °- Hence thefe two 
motions muft be combined, and produce a fimi- 
lar effet, as when two bodies moving upon two 
fides of a fquare, and impinging on a third, 
make it move in the diagonal. Now, if the 
angle were about 115 or 116 degrees, the iae 
gonal would be to the fide as 13 to 12, which 1s 
the fame ratio that the fenfation refulting from 
both eyes bears to that which refults from one. 
The angle formed by the two optic nerves being 
nearly equal to that fuppofed above, the lofs of 
fenfation may be attributed to this pofition of 
the nerves ; and this lofs will always increale | in 
proportion to the greatnefs of the angle. 
Short-fighted fo are generally fuppofed 
to fee objects larger than other men :- But the 
reverfe is the truth; for they aétually fee them 
diminifhed. I myfelf am fhort-fighted, and my 
left eye is fronger than my ‘right. I have a 
thoufand times exainined the fame obje@s, as the 
letters of a book, at the fame diftance, firft with 
the one eye, and then with the other, and uni- 
formly found that-objects appeared both cleareft 
and largett to the left eye; and, when | dif- 
torted one ‘of my eyes to make an obje&t appear | 
double, the image prefented to the right eye was | 
Jefs than the other. I cannot, therefore, hefitate 
in à PAPE! that the more fhort-lighted any — 
man 
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man is, he fees objects proportionally diminifhed: 
1 examined feveral perfons who had eyes une- 
qual in ftrength, and all of them declared that 
they faw objects larger with the ftrong than 
with the weak eye. This phaenomenon is per- 
haps the effect of habit; for fhort-fighted people, 
being accuftomed to approach clofe to objedts, 
and to view a fmall portion of them only at a. 
time, their eyes acquire a flandard of magnitude 
much leis than other men, who can take in at 
once all the parts of large bodies, 
Short-fightednefs has been often afcribed to a 
roundnefs or prominence of the eyes. But this 
caufe is not fatisfaétory ; for fome have fudden- 
ly become fhort-fighted, as the young man men- 
tioned by Mr Smith in his optics *, who became 
thort-fighted on coming out of a cold bath; and 
who, from that period, was always obliged to 
ufe'a concave glafs. It cannot be fuppofed that 
_ the cryflalline and vitreous humours were all at 
once inflated to fuch a degree as to produce this 
_ difference in vifion. Short-fightednefs may as 
well proceed from the refpective pofition of the 
. different parts of the eye, and efpecially of the 
retina, as from the form of the humours; it may 
proceed from a lefs degree of fenfibility in the 
retina, from a fmallnefs of the pupil, &c. In 
_ the wo latter!cafes, it is true, concave. glafies 
would: be:vfelefs, and: éven hurtfal in the two 
former, they may be employed with advantage. 
tial Raat sar B:3 | But 
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But fill, objects feen through thefe glaffes are 
neither fo diftin&, nor perceived at fuch a di- 
flance, as other men fee them with the naked 
eye 3 becaute fhort-fighted perfons, as formerly — 
remarked, fee the pi@ures in a diminifhed form, _ 
and concave glaffes diminifh them ftill farther : 
Whenever, therefore, thefe pictures become fo 
{mall as to make too faint an impreffion on the. 
retina, they ceafe to be vifible ; confequently, 
people who labour under this defe&, fee not fo 
far with the afliftance of glafies as other men do 
“with their eyes. 

As the eyes of infants are lefs that thofe of 
adults, they muft likewife fee objects lefs ; be- 
caufe the greateft angle which an objeét can 
form in the eye muft always be proportioned to » 
the dimenfions of the retina: If the field of the 
retina, where the pictures of objects are formed, 
be fuppofed to be half an inch in adults, it will | 
not exceed a third or a fourth of an inch in in- 
fants. Children, of courfe, cannot fee fo far as 
adults ; for, as objects appear lefs to them, they 
muft fooner become invifible. But as, im in- 
fants, the pupils are larger, in proportion to the _— 
fize of their eyes, than thofe of adults, they may | 
derive fome {mall advantage from this citcum- 
ftance. | 

Old men, as the humours of their eyes are 
faïd to be dried up, ought to fee nearer than : 
young men: But the reverfe is true; for old # 

meh & 
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‘men fee beft at a diftance. This alteration can- 
not proceed entirely from a diminution, or a 
flattening of the humours of the eye, but rather 
from a change of pofition between its parts, as 
between the cornea and the cryftalline, or be- 
tween the vitreous humour and the retina. This 


may be eafily underftood, by fuppoñng that the 


cornea bécomes more folid as we advance in 
years, and, confequently, that it cannot readily 
aflume that convexity which is neceffary in 
. order to fee near objects; and, as it muft be 
flattened by drying, this circumftance alone 
is fufficient to Silke old men fee beft ata di- 
ftance. | 

Clear and diffinét vifion, though different in 
their nature, are terms very generally confound- 
ed by writers on optics. We fee an object c/ear- 
dy, whenever it is fufficiently illuminated to en- 
able us to form a general idea of its figure; 
but we fee it not di/finctly, till it be fo near that 
we can examine all its parts. When we view 
a diftant tower, we fee it clearly as foon as we 
perceive it to be a tower; but we fee it not di- 
final ly, till we approach fo near as to be able 
to determine not only its general dimenfons, 
but to diftinguith the parts of which itis com- 
pofed, as the Tat dat of architecture, the materials, 
the windows, &c. Wemay, therefore, fee an object 
clearly without feeing it diftin@ly, and we may 
fee | it diftinétly without fecing it ¢ clearly ; ; becaufe 
L diflin& 
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diftin® vifion implies a fucceflive examination of 
the different parts of objeéts. Old men fee clear- 
ly, but not diftin@ly: They perceive large or 
luminous objects at a diflance ; but they are un- 
able to diftinguith {mall objeats, as the charac- 
ters of a book, without the affiftance of magni- 
fying glafles. Short-fighted perfons, on the 
contrary, fee {mall objects diftinaly; but they 
have no clear vifion of large objedts, unlefs they 
are diminifhed by coneave glaffes. A great 
quantity of light is neceflary for clear vifion, and 
a fmall quantity is fufficient for diftinG vifion, 
Hence fhort-fighted people fee better in the 
night than other men. _ 

When an objet is too brilliant, or when the 
eye fixes too long upon the fame objeét, the or- 
gan is injured or fatigued, vifion becomes,in- 
diftind, and the image of the objeét, having 
made an impreffion too violent, or remained too 
long on the retina, feems, for fome time, to be 
painted on every body we look at, _ But L will 
not enlarge on this fubje@, becaufe I have elfe- 
where given a full explication of it *.° I fhall : 
only obferve, that nothing perhaps i is. more de- 
ftruétive to the eye than too great a quantity. 
of light. Blindnefs is exceedingly frequent in 
the northern regions, where the fnow, illumi- 
nated by the rays of the fun, obliges travellers 
to cover their eyes with crape, to prevent the 
| | dangerous, 
* Se Mem. de l’Acad. année 1743. 
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dangerous, and often fudden, effects of too much 
light.’ In the fandy deferts of Arabia, the re- 
flection of the light is fo violent, that the eyes 
are unable to fupport it. Such perfons, there- 
fore, as are obliged to write or read long ata 
time, fhould beware of ufing a ftrong light, 
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Of the Senfe of Hearing. 


HE (epi of hearing, like that of feeing, 
_ conveys perceptions of diftant objects ; it 
is, Of courfe, fubject to fimilar errors, and muft 
deceive us, when we have no opportunity of 
rectifying, by the touch, the ideas it excites. 
The fenfe of hearing communicates no diftin& 
intelligence of the diftance of fonorous bodies. 
A great noife at a diftance, and a {mall one 
when near, produce the fame fenfation: and, 
unlefs we derive aid from the other fenfes, we 
cannot diftinguifh the diftance of the one from 
that of the other. | 
_ When we hear an unknown found, we can 
neither judge of the diftance, nor of the mo- 
mentum of the ftroke which gives rife to it, 
But, whenever we can afcertain the fpecies of 
any individual found, we are able to guefs both 
at the diftance and momentum of the ftroke, 
If, for example, we hear the report of a cannon, 
or the found of a bell, we compare them with _ 
thofe of the fame kind which we have forraerly — 
heard, and form a grofs judgment both mn their 
diftance and momentum, 3 

Every 
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Every body that impinges on another pro- 
duces found: This found, in non-elaftic bodies, is 
fimple, but multiplied in thofe which are elafic, 
When we ftrike a bell, a fingle ftroke produces 
a found, which is fucceflively repeated as long 
as the notes body continues to vibrate. “re 
therefore, we had not acquired the habit of 
judging every found to be fingle which is pro- 
duced by one ftroke, we would conceive all . 
founds to be multiplied. On this fubject, I fhall 
relate an incident that happened to myfelf. 
When lying in bed half afleep, my clock ftruck, 

-and I counted five ftrokes of the hammer on the © 
bell, which I heard diftinétly. I immediately 
rofe, and, upon examination, found, that it was 
only one o'clock, and that one ftroke only had 
been ftruck on thé bell; for there was not the 
{malleft derangement ie the machinery. After 
a little refleion, I concluded, that, if we knew 
not from experience that a fingle ftroke fhould 
produce but one found, every vibration of a bell — 
would ‘bé ‘heard as a feparate found, and as if 
feveral ftrokes ‘had fucceflively been repeated on 
the fonorous body. When I heard the clock 
ftrike, I was in the fame fituation with\a perfon 
who had heard for the firft time, and who, ha- 
ving no idea of the manner in which found'is 
produced, would judge only by the impreffion 
made on the ear; and, on’this fuppofition, he 
would hear as many diftin& founds as there 
were fucceflive vibrations. 

? € 
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. It is the number of vibrations excited in ela- 
fic, bodies which conftitutes the tone of found. 
There is no tone in a fimple found. The re- 
port of a gun, or the crack of a whip, produce 
different founds; but they have no tone. It is 
the fame with every inftantaneous found. Tone 
confifts in the duration of the fame found fora 
certain time. This duration of found may be 
effected in two different ways: The firft, and 
molt common, is the fucceflion of vibrations in 
elaftic and fonorous bodies, But the fame effect 
may be produced in non-elaftic bodies by a 
quick repetition of ftrokes; for a fucceflion of 
vibrations acts upon the ear in the fame manner 
as if each vibration were a feparate ftroke. 
'. By confidering, in this view, the production 
of found, and the different tones which modify - 
it, we fhall find, that a repetition, of equal ftrokes 
is neceflary to produce a tone from bodies in- 
capable of vibration. If the number of equal, 
ftrokes be augmented in the fame time, the tone 
will only be rendered more equal and. percep- 
tible, without changing either the found or the 
tone produced by the ftrokes.. But, if the force 
of. the equal. ftrokes be augmented, the found 
will be flronger,-and the tone may be changed. 
For example, if the force of the ftroke be dou- 
bled; it will produce à found doubly ftrongs and: 
ifthe tone of the former was am oftave, that of | 
the latter will bé doubly graves + 2 Lies 
monerdir 37e May 
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May not elaftic. bodies, when fet a vibrating 
by a fingle ftroke, be regarded as bodies whofe 
_ figure and length precifely determine the force 

of. the ftroke, and limit it to the production of 
a certain found only? If one firoke on a bell 
have only half the force of another, it will not 
be heard at fo great a diftance, but it will fill 
produce the fame tone... It is the fame with the 
firing of an inftrument; the fame length gives 
always the fame tone. Should not this lead us 
40 think, that, inthe explication of the produc- 
tion of different tones by the greater or {maller 
number of vibrations alone, we miftake the ef- 
fect for the caufe ? for, the vibrations of fono- 
rous bodies being nothing elfe than what 1s pro- 
duced in non-elaftic bodies bya frequent repe- 
tition: of equal ftrokes, a greater or lefler num- 
ber of vibrations fhould have no more influence, 
with regard to tones, than the quicker or flower 
repetition of ftrokes made upon-bodies which do 
not vibrate. . Now, this quicker or flower re- 
petition of ftrokes produces no change ; neither 
ought the frequency of vibrations; and the tone, 
which, in the firft cafe, depends upon the force 
of the ftroke, depends, in the fecond cafe, upon 
the volume of the fonorous body: If it be 
double the thicknefs, and of the fame length, or 
double the length, and of the fame thicknefs, 
the gravity of the tone will be double, in the 
fame mauiner as the tone of a non-elaftic body 
lim tied eanogisites Syvso sda: haut tas 
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is. doubly grave, when Shoe with a ble 
‘weight or force. 

If we ftrike a body ET OF vabraning 
with a double force, or a double mafs of matter, 
it will produce a found doubly grave, or an oc- 
‘tave lower; for it is the fame thing as if we 
ftruck with two equal maffes inftead of one of 
them, which would neceflarily double the inten- 
fity: of the found.’ Suppofe, then, that two 
non-elaftic bodies are ftruck, ‘the one with a 
fingle mafs, the other with two, each of them 
. equal to the firft; a found would be produced 
by the firft bois whofe intenfity would be only 
one half of that produced by the fecond. But, 
if we ftrike one of thefe bodies with two mañles, 
‘and the other with three; in this cafe, the firft 
body would produce a found, the intenfity of - 
which would be one third lefs than that pro- 
duced by the fecond. In the fame manner, if 
we ftrike the‘one body with three equal maffes, 
and. the other with four, the former will pro- 
‘duce a found, the iritenfitiio which will be one 
fourth lefs: rhe that produced by the latter, 
Now; in comparing numbers, we comprehend 
GHEE, moft eafily in the proportions of one ‘to 
two, one to three, one to four, Sey and) of ! 
all. the proportions ‘comprehended between the | 
fingle and the double, thofe. which we perceive 
-with the greateft facility, are two to one; three 
to two, four to three, &c. Thus, in judging | 
of eect the octave OL ponS beft with the 

original 
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cee na then the, fifth, and. then the 
\fourth ; becaufe. thefe founds are in the above 
proportion. .: For, if we fuppofe the. fmall 
bones. of ae ear to be hard unelaftic bodies, 
which receive ftrokes of equal mafles of matter, 
we would more eafily refer the found produced 
by one of them. to a certain ftandard, if the other 
founds were produced by, maffes that were. pro- 
portioned to the firft; as 1 to. Be Int ur Or 2. £0 
ae becaufe. thefe are the. proportions which the 
mind recognifes with the. greateft facility. 
Thus, in confidering found. as a fenfation, the 
pleafure arifing from beta tt to confift 
in the proportion between the fundamental 
found and the others by which it is fucceeded. 
If thefe other founds meafure exaétly the fun- 
damental found, they will be always harmoni- 
ous and agreeable ; ; but, if they are incommen- 
_furable, they will be harfh and difcordant. 
RE Ke may be afked, why fhould one proportion, 
when it 1s exact, i more agreeable than ano- 
. ther, which is lefs exact? Tanfwer, that the caufe 
of pleafure originates from this juftnefs of pro- 
portion ; AOE whenever our fenfes are acted up- 
on in this manner, an agreeable fenfation is the 
refult ; and difproportion, on the ‘contrary, is 
always difagreeable. We, may recollect. what 
was faid concerning the blind man who recei- 
ved his fight from the dexterity of Mr Cheffel- 
den. When he began to fée, regular objects were 
more agreeable to him than thofe which were 
| rough and irregular. Itis, therefore, unqueftion- 
; able, 
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able, that the idea of beauty, and the plea~ 
fing fenfations we receive by the eye, originate’ 
from regularity and proportion. It is the fame | 
with the fenfe of touching: Smooth, round, 
and uniform bodies, afford us more pleafure than 
thofe which are rough and unequal. Thus the 
pleafure arifing from the fenfe of touching, as _ 
well as from that of feeing, is founded in the 
proportion of obje&s. Why, therefore, fhould 
not the pleafures of the ear proceed from the 
proportion of founds ? | | me 
Sound, like light, is not only propagated at a 
diftance, but is capable of being reflected. The 
laws which regulate the refle@ion of found are 
not indeed fo well underftood. All we know 
is, that found is reflected when its motion is in- 
terrupted by hard bodies : À mountain, a houle, 
a wall, refle&t found, and fometimes fo perfectly, © 
that we imagine it proceeds from a direction 
_ oppofite to that of its original motion. Smooth 
concave furfaces, as vaults, hollow rocks, &c. 
produce the moft diftinét echoes. The internal 
cavity of the ear is fitted for reflecting found 
in the moft perféét manner. It is hollowed out 
of the hard part of the temporal bone, like a 
cavern in a rock. In this cavity founds are re- 
peated and articulated ; this repetition of found — 
excites vibrations in the folid parts of the lamina 
of the cochlea, which are communicated to the 
membranous part of the lamina ; and this mem- 
branous part is an expanfon of the auditory 
guet Bah tn PV te ‘nerve, 
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nerve, which conveys thefe different vibrations 
to the mind, As the offeous parts are folid and 
infenfible, they can receive and refle& founds 
only ;. the nerves alone are capable of produ- 
cing fenfation, Now, in the organ of hearing, 
the “onlyé nérvous part is a portion of the foiven 
lamina ; all the reft is folid ; and hence I have 
made this part the immediate organ of hearing, 
which may be farther proved | the Pe | 
nos 

~The external ear is only an tes to tiie 
internal, Its concave’ windings may augment 
the quantity of found ; but we can hear very 
well without the décerdal ears, ‘as appears from 
dogs and other animals, which have had thefe 
organs cut off. The membrane of the tympanum | 
is not more effential to the perception of found 
than the external ear ; for many perfons have 
heard diftin@ly after this membrane was either 
entirely or partly deftroyed. Some perfons can 
make the {moke of tobacco, filk cords, lead 
plates, &c. pafs from the mouth to the ear, and 
yet they hear as well as other men. Neither do 
the {mall bones of the ear feem to be effentialto 
hearing. It has frequently happened, that thefe 
bones have been carious, and have even come 
out of the ear, without deftroying the fenfe of 
hearing. Befides, birds have no fuch bones; and 
yet they have moft delicate ears. The ES 
cular canals appear to be more neceflary. They 
are a kind of winding tubes in the os petrofum, 
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that feem to direct and conduë& the fonorous 


particles to the membranous part of the cochlea, 
upon which found ads, and rie fenfation of it 
is produced... ,! | | 

_Deafnefs is incident to ob age 5 ; loses the 
denfity of the membranous part of the, lamina 
of the cochlea augments in proportion as we ad- 
vance in years... When. this part becomes too 
folid, the perfon’ grows-dull of hearing ; and 
when it is entirely offified, deafnefs is the con- 
fequence; becaufe there is no longer any fenfible 
part of the organ capable to tranfmit the fenfa- 
tion of found to the mind! A deafnefs proceed- 
ing from this caufe is incurable, But, when: it 
proceeds from a ftuffing of the auditory. canal 
with wax, or other vifcid:matter, it may be-re- 
moved by fyringing,.or even by inftruments. 
We may eafilyafcertain. whether, deafnefs be 
océafioned byany external, or internal, caufe, 
by» putting a: repeating, watch into the perfon’s 


mouth, - df hé hears it ftrike, he may be affured 


that his deafnefs is effected by an external caufe, 
and that it, in fome meafure, admits of a re- 
medy. 


the one ear than with the other., I,formerly 


obferved, that fquinting was oodaiosed by,an . 
inequality’ of ftrength in. the eyes: A perfon ! 3 


who fquints fees not fo far with the diftorred eye 1 
as: with thecother,: Ere om this analogy I was led à 


I have often A HAT that men he eg ; 
unmufical ears; and bad voices, hear better with 1 


Pail. | | ov toll 


* 
| 


{ 
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to make fome experiments on men who fang 
falfely ; and I uniformly found that they, heard. 
better with the one ear than with the other. 
Through each ear they receive a different fen- 
fation, which produces a difcordance in the to- 
tal refult ; and thus, by always hearing falfe, 
they neceflarily fing falfe, without perceiving 
any defeGt. Perfons of this kind are likewile 
often deceived as to the quarter from which a 
found comes. If their beft ear be the right one, 
founds will more frequently feem to proceed 


- from the right than from the left. I fpeak here 


of {uch perfons only as are born with this im- 
perfection ; for, though a man advanced in life 
may, by accident, have one ear duller than ano- 
ther ; yet, as he was formerly in the habit of 


receiving juft perceptions of found, neither his | 
ear nor his voice will be affected by the change. 


Trumpets or funnels employed to affift the 
hearing, anfwer the fame end as convex glafles 
to old or decayed eyes. The parts neceflary to 
hearing, as well as thofe neceflary to vifion, be- 
come blunt and infenfible with age; and, there- 
fore, each of them equally requires the affiftance 
of art to augment the quantity of the medium 
through which their peculiar fenfations are tranf 


_ mitted.. Trumpets for facilitating hearing might 


be rendered as extenfively ufeful to the ear, as 
telefcopes are to the eye; but thefe trumpets 
could not be employed with advantage, except 
in Fey and filent places; for neighbouring 

C 2 founds 
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founds are uniformly colle&ted and blended with 
thofe at a diftance, and produce in the ear no- 
thing but a confufed noife. 

The fenfe of hearing is of more importance 
to man than to any other animal. In the latter, 
it is only a paflive quality of receiving impref- 
fions from diftant objects; but, in man, it is not 
only a paflive quality, but becomes active by the 
ufe of fpeech. It is by this fenfe that we are 
enabled to carry on the bufinefs of fociety, and 
to form a mutual communication of our fenti- 
ments, The organs of the voice would be en- 
tirely ufelefs, if they were not excited to motion | 
by the fenfe of hearing. A man deaf from his 
birth is neceflarily dumb, and has no idea of 
abfira& and general knowledge. We muft not 
omit, in this place, a fingular account of a man 
who, for the firft time, fuddenly acquired the ufe 
of hearing, when he was at the age of 24 years. 
His ROSE of which the following is an a- 
bridgement, is recorded i in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy *. 

Ana young man, of the town of Chartres, | 
aged about 24, who had been deaf from his. 

$ it began, all at once, to fpeak, to the utter 
‘ aftonifhment of all who knew him. He in- 
‘formed his friends, that, for three or four 
‘months before, he ha id heard the found of 
‘bells ; and that he was extremely furprifed at 
this new-and unknown fenfation. Some time ,# 
| (after, 


# Année 1703, p. 18. 
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after, a kind of humour iflued from his left 
‘ear, and then he heard diftinQly with both. 
‘ During thefe three or four months, he liftened 
‘to every thing ; and, without attempting to 
‘ fpeak aloud, he accuftomed himfelf to utter 
‘foftly the words fpoken by others. He la- 
‘ boured hard in acquiring the pronunciation 
‘of words, and in learning the ideas annexed to 
‘them. At length, thinking himfelf qualified 
‘to break filence, he declared that he could 
a fpeak, though ftill imperfe&tly. Soon after, 
‘he was bete by fome able divines con- 
‘cerning his forsee condition. The principal 
* queftions turned upon God, the foul, and mo- 
‘ ral good and evil. But of thefe fubjeds hé 
‘féemed not to have the f{malleft conception. 
‘ Though he was born of Catholic parents, at- 
© tended mafs, was inftruded to make the fign 
‘of the crofs, and to aflume all thé external 
marks of devotion, he comprehended nothing 
‘of their real intention. He had formed no di- 
* ftin@ idea of death ; and exifted purely in an 
‘animal ftate. Wholly occupied with fenfiblé 
* objects, and with the few ideas he had acquired 

. * by the. eye, he drew. no contlufions from them: 
© He did not want parts; but the underftand- 
‘ing of a man, when deprived of the intercourfé 

* of fociety, has fo.little exercife or cultivation, 
“that he never thinks but when fenfible objects 
‘obtrude themfelves on his mind. ‘The great : 
Sarees ‘ {ourcé 
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* fource of human ideas arifes from the recipro- 
* cal intercourfe of fociety.’ 

It is poffible, however, to communicate ideas 
to deaf men, and to give them precife notions 
of general truths, by writing and by figns. A 
man deaf from his birth may be taught to read, 
to write, to communicate even the moft compli- 
cated ideas, and to underftand words by the 
motions of thé lips. Nothing can be a ftronger 
proof of the great fete betwéen the ae 
ferent fenfes, and how far one may fupply the 
place of another. 

On this fubjeét, it may not be improper to 
relate a fact, of which I was an eye-witnefs. 
M. Rodrigue Pereire, a native of Portugal, ha- 
ving long auaied the moft effetual methods of 
teaching ‘the ufe of J Janguage to the deaf and 
dumb, brought a young man to my houfe, aged 
about 19, who had been deaf from his birth. 
M. Pereire undertook to learn him to fpeak, 
read, &c. At the end of four months, the young 
man could pronounce fyllables and words; and, 
after ten months, he knew, and could pronounce 
about 1300 words. His education, fo happily 
commenced, was interrupted, for nine months, 
by the abfence of his mafter, who then found: | 
that thé young man had Frot a great part © 
of what he had formerly learned. His pro- © 
nunciation was extremely bad, and moft of : 
his words had efcaped his memory. M. Pe- | 
reire renewed his inftruétions in the month of | 


February 4 
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February 1748, and from that time has never 
left him, (June 1749). This young man was 
prefented before one of the meetings of the 
French Academy, where feveral queftions were 
put to him in writing. His replies, which he 
made both in writing and in words, were ex- 
tremely difting. But his pronunciation was 
flow, and the tone of his voice was harfh. Thefe | 
defeéts, however, were unavoidable; for it is 
by imitation alone that we bring our organs 
gradually to form precife and well articulated 
founds: But a deaf man cannot imitate what 
he does not hear. The fhortnefs of the time 
employed by the matter, and the furprifing pro- 
erefs of the pupil, who was not deficient in à- 
bility, fully evince that perfons born deaf and 
dumb may, by the affiftance of art, be taught to 
hold intercourfe with fociety ; for I am perfua- 
ded, that, if this man had begun to be infiruéted 
at the age of feven or eight, he would have at- 
tained as many geet as mankind generally pof: 
fefs * | 


ap Crop 


* This conjeéture is now fully verified by the pi ae of 
the ingenious Mr Braipwoop of Edinburgh, who has, for 
many years, taught, in his academy, great numbers of pupils, 
| who had been born deaf, to fpeak, to read, to converfe by 
obferving the motions of other mens lips, and to underftand 
grammar, morals, religion, and even the moft abftrat 
. Sciences: 
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Of the Sénfes in general. 


NIMAL bodies are compofed of different — 
fubftances ; fome of which, as the bones, - 


the fat, the see the lymph, &c. are infenfible; 


and others, as the membranes and nerves, feem 


ta be active fubftances, which give tine and 
vivacity to all the ons The nerves are 
the immediate inftruments of feeling: Their 
nature, indeed, is diverfified by a difference in 
their difpofition: According to their arrangement, 


pofition, and quality, they convey to the mind 


different fpecies of feeling, which have been di- 
Ringuithed by the name of /énfations, and which 
_ feem, in effe&t, to have no refemblance to each 
other. If we confider, however, that all the 
external fenfes proceed folely Hiei hervous ex~ 
panfions differently arranged and fituated; that 


the nerves are the general organ of deat” and 


that no other ! fee: in the animal body is en- 
dowed with this faculty ; we fhall be inclined to 


_ believe, that the fenfes have one common origin, 
and that, as all nerves are only various forms of. 


the 
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the fame individual fubftance, the fenfations 
which refult from them differ not fo effentially 
from each other as they at firft appear. _ 

The body of the eye is, perhaps, an expanfion 
of the optic nerve only. Its fituation is more ex- 
ternal than that of any other nerve ; and it like- 


wife conveys the moft lively and the moft deli-’ 


cate fenfation. It muft, therefore, be affected by 

the fmalleft particles of matter, as thofe of light, 

and, of courfe, convey to the ah fenfations of 
all LA bodies which either emit or refle& light. 

_ The fituation of the ear is more internal than 
that of the eye; neither is it furnifhed with fo 

large an expanfion of nervous fubftance, and 


muft, of courfe, be endowed with a lefs degree | 


of fen hivty, and cannot be affected with par- 
ticles of matter fo minute as thofe of light. But 
it is capable of being affected by groffer particles; 

and it tranfmits to the mind fenfations of fuch 
diftant bodies as are endowed with the faculty 
_ of putting thefe particles in motion. As thefe 
particles are grofler, and have lefs velocity than 
thofe of light, they can move a fhort way only, 
and, confequently, the fenfations conveyed to us 
by the earare much more limited, as to diftance, 
than thofe afforded by the eye. Phe membrane 


& 


which is the feat of fmell, is fill lefs fupplied | 


with nerves than the ear, and can give us fenfa- 
tions only by the intervention of particles of mat- 
ter which are groffer and nearer the organ, as 


ähofe that iflue from odorous bodies, aioe: 


particles 
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particles probably confift of ‘the effential oils, 
which exhale and float in the air, as light bodies 
{wim in water: And, as the nerves are ftill few- 
er and more divided on the tongue and palate, 
odoriferous particles are too weak to affect them. 
To produce the fenfation of tafe, the oily or fa- 
line parts muft be detached from other bodies, 
and applied to the tongue. This fenfe differs 
greatly from that of fmelling. The latter con- 
veys fenfations of bodies at a certain diftance ; 
but the former requires a@ual conta@, and per- 
haps the folution of particular parts of bodies, as 
their falts, oils, &c. before any fenfation is com- 
municated. Laftly, as the nerves are minutely 
divided, and thinly fpread over the fkin, it can- 
not be affected by the particles of which light, 
found, or odours, are compoled. Nothing lefs 
than A can give us.the ideas witch are 
proper to the fenfe of touching ; and, of courfe, 
it conveys to us no information with regard to 
diftant objects. | oh | 
Hence the difference between the fenfes ap- 
pears to proceed from the fituation of the nerves 
being more or lefs external, and from the great- 
er or fmaller quantity of them beftowed on the 
different organs. It is for this reafon that a 
nerve, when irritated by a blow, or laid bare by 
a wound, frequently gives us the fenfation of 
light without the intervention of the eye ;. and, 
‘Bon the fame cauife, we often feel the fenfation 


of | 
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of found, when the ear is not ese by any 
thing ra without. 

When the particles of light or of found are 
collected in great quantities, they form a kind — 
of folid mafs, and: produce fenfations of different 
fpecies, which feem to have no analogy with the 
original fenfations : A very great affemblage of 
luminous particles affect not only the eyes, but 
the nerves of the fkin, in which they excite the 
fenfation of heat, which is a feeling different 
from that of vifion, though it be produced by 
the fame caufe. Heat, therefore, is a fenfation 
proceeding from contaë with light, which acts 
as a folid body, or as a mafs of matter in mo- 
tion. This action of light, like other bodies 
in motion, is apparent when light fubftances are 
~ expofed to the focus of a burning glafs: Before 
they are heated, the action of the light commu- 
nicates to them a motion, by which they are 
driven from their former ftation. Here heat 
_a@ts like folid bodies upon each other, fince it is 
capable of difplacing light fubftances, and of 
communicating to them a motion by actual im- 
pulfe. 

In the fame manner, when the particles of 
found are collected in great quantities, they pro- 
duce a fenfible agitation on the body, which is 
very different from the action of found on the 
ear. A violent explofion, or a clap of thunder, 
produtes a fuccufhon in us, and in every neigh- 
eens body. : Here found, likewife acts asa . 

folid 
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folid body. This tremulous motion is not oc- 
cafioned by the agitation of the air ; for we per- 
ceive not that it is accompanied with wind; and 
befides, even the ftrongeft wind does not pro- 
duce fuch violent concuffions. It is owing to 
this action of the fonorous particles, that the vi- 
brations excited in one ftring are communicated 
to the others ; and the tremulous fenfation we 
feel from a violent noife is very different from 
the fenfation of found in the ear, though it be 
an effect of the fame caufe. 

All the varieties in our fenfations proceed 
from the greater or leffer quantity of nerves, 
and from their pofition being more or lefs ex- 
ternal. ‘This is the reafon why fome of the 
fenfes, as the eye, the ear, the nofe, are affected 
by the minute particles which iffiae from par- 
ticular fubftances; and why others, as the fenfes 
of tafting and touching, require aétual conta@, 
or emanations of the grolleft kind, by the lat- 
ter of which we receive the bai ai of the 
folidity, or fluidity, and of the heat of bodies. — 

A fluid differs from a folid, becaufe its par- 
ticles have no coherence, or are not grofs enough 
to admit of being laid hold of on different fides 
at the fame time. The particles of fluids touch 
one another but in one, or fo few points, that 
none of them can have any great degree of ad- 
hefion with another. Solid bodies, even when 
reduced to an impalpable powder, a not abfo- j 
lutely lofe their folidity ; becaufe their particles, 


by ; 


wi 
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by touching each other in many points, tilt - 
preferve a degree of cohefion; and this is the 
reafon why we can fqueeze them together, and 
form them into large tangible mañles. 

The fenfe of feeling extends over the whole 
body ; but its exertions are different in different 
parts. The fenfation of touching is excited by 
the application of foreign bodies to fome part of 
our own body. If a foreign body be applied to 
the breaft or fhoulders, we feel it; but we have 
no idea of its figure, becaufe the breaft, or fhoul- 
der touches the foreign body on one fide only. 
The fame remark is applicable to other parts 
which are incapable of folding round, or em- 
bracing at one time, feveral fides of Pet bo- 
dies. The idea of figure can only be acquired 
by the flexible parts of the body, as the hands, 
which, from their ftructure, are enabled to feel 
different parts of furfaces at the fame time. 

‘The hand is not the principal object of veined 
becaufe the extremities of the fingers are fur- 
nifhed with a great quantity of nervous papillae, 
but becaufe it is divided into feveral parts, which 
are all flexible, all a& at the fame time, and are 
all obedient to the will. This alone is the fource 
of all our ideas of figure and of magnitude. The. 
furface of the hand and fingers is greater, in pro- 
portion, than any other part of the body, be- 
caufe no other part is fo much divided. This 

advantage, when joined to the flexibility of the 
fingers, renders the hand the moft perfect inftru- 
| ment 
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ment for conveying ideas of the figures of, bo- 
dies. If the hand were divided into 20 or more 
fingers, thefe. ideas would be ftill more precife 
and exact; if, on the contrary, their prefent 
number were din BA or if the hand were 
totally deprived of fingers, our ideas of figure 

would be very confufed and indetermined. 
Thofe animals which are furnifhed with hands 
appear to have moft, fagacity. Apes imitate the 
mechanical ations of man fo completely, that 
they feem to be excited by the fame fenfations, 
But all animals which are deprived of hands can 
have no diftin@ idea of the figure or magnitude 
of objects ; becaufe none of their parts are fufli- 
ciently flexible and divided, to enable them to 
twift round the fubftances of bodies. This is the 
reafon why animals are often terrified at objeGs — 
which ought to be familiar to them. The muz- 
zle is their principal organ of feeling, becaufe it 
16 divided into two parts by the mouth, and 
becaufe the tongue -ferves both for foabhias bo- 
dies, and for turning them ‘over, which they — 
often do, before they feize them with their teeth, | 
It is likewafe probable, that animals which are ! 
furnifhed with many inftruments of feeling, as | 
the cuttle-fith, the polypus, and other infects, — 
have a fuperior faculty of diftinguifhing and of © 
choofing what is agreeable or, convenient for © 
them. Hence fifhes whofe bodies are covered ~ 
with {cales, ought to be the moft ftupid ‘of ani- © 
mals, becaufe they can have no knowledge, of © 
the @ 
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the form of objects; and a very obtufe fenfe of 
feeling muft be conveyed through the fcales. 
_ Hence alfo all animals which have not divided 
extremities, as arms, legs, paws, &c. muft have 
a more obtufe fenfe of feeling than thofe that 
are furnifhed with thefe inftruments of, fenfation. 
Serpents, however, are lefs ftupid than fithcs ; 
becaufe, though their fkin is hard and {caly, they . 
have the faculty of twifting round bodies, and 
of obtaining by this.means more accurate con- 
ceptions of the forms and qualities of thefe bodies. 
» Thus the two chief obftacles to the exercife 
of the fenfe of feeling proceed, firft, from the 
uniformity of..the bodies of animals, or. from 
their, want of flexible and divided. extremities ; 
and, fecondly, from the materials which cover 
the \fkin, as.hair, feathers, fcales, fhells, Sc, 
The harder and more folid this covering ME the 
fenfe,of feeling. will be lefs acute, and the 
finer and more delicate the fkin, the fenfation 
of,.feeling will be the more lively and ex- 
quifite., Women, among other advantages over 
the men, have a finer fkin, and a more delicate 
perception of feeling. 

The fkin of a foetus, while in the womb of 
the mother, is extremely delicate. It ought, 
therefore, to have a lively fenfe of external im- 
preflions. But, as it fwims in a liguor, and as 
. fluids blunt the a@tion of every fhock from with- 

out, the foetus is rarely hurt, and never with- 
‘out fome violence received by the mother. 
Thus 
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Thus the fenfe of feeling, though it depends on 
the finenefs of the fkin, and is extended over 
the whole body, can have little exercife in the 
foetus-ftate: A foetus, therefore, though it may 
touch different parts of its own body with its 
hands, can have no diftinét fenfations arifing 4 
from the fenfe of feeling. 
To a new-born infant, the hands are equally 
ufelefs as they are to a foetus; becaufe, by the 
abfurd practice of fwaddling, they are not allow- 
ed to employ them during fix or feven weeks af- 
ter birth. The improvement of the fenfe of 
feeling, from which we derive all our knowledge, 
is by this means unqueftionably retarded. If a 
child had the free ufe of its hands the moment 
it came into the world, it would fooner acquire 
ideas-of the figure and magnitude of objects : 
And who can determine the influence which our | 
firft ideas have upon thofe that are afterwards 
acquired : > One man, perhaps, excels another i in 
genius and ability, only becaufe he has beer per 
mitted, at a more ‘early period, to make an unre- 
{trained ufe of the fenfe of feeling.’ Infants, as 
foon as they are allowed to employ their hands, . 
‘endeavour to touch every object they fee. They 
delight in handling every thing they can feize: 
By feeling every ras of bodies, they feem to 
be defirousof acquiring exact ideas of their form. — 
It is in this manner they amufe, or rather in- : 
ftru@, themfelves with new objects: And this « 
paffion for novelty continues to be our amufe- 


ment during life. | 
Te © 
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It is by the fenfe of feeling alone that we ac- 
quire real knowledge. The innumerable errors 
into which we are led by the illufions of the o- 
ther fenfes are corrected by feeling. But how is 
this important fenfe originally unfolded ? How 
do primary ideas arrive at the mind ? Have we 
forgot every trace of what pafles in the darknefs 
of infancy? How fhall we recall the firft im- 
-preffions of thought? Do not inquiries of this 
nature imply prefumption and temerity ? If the > 
fubjeét were lefs momentous, we might be liable 
to cenfure. But the mind cannot, Rath bi bé 
occupied with a fubje@ more worthy of refearch; 
and every effort ought to be exetted in the con- 
templation of great objets. 

Letvus fuppofe, then, a man in the fame fitu- 
ation with him who firft received exiftence; a 
man whofe organs were perfectly formed, but 
who was equally new to himfelf and to every 
external objet which furrounded him: What 
would be this man’s firft fenfations, and his firft 
judgments concerning himfelf, and the objets 
of his fenfations ? Were he to give a hiftory of 
his thoughts, and of the manner in which he 
received impreffions, What information would 
he convey? To give perfpicuity to facts, I thall 
attempt to make him fpeak for himfelf; and this 
fhort philofophical detail may not, perhaps, be 
an ufelefs digreflion. 
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I remember the moment when my exiftence « 
commenced: It was a moment replete with joy, « 
amazement, and anxiety. I neither knew what | 


I was, where I was, nor from whence | came. 


| 
4 


tirer my eyes ; what an increafe of fenfa- | 
tion! The light, the celeftial vault, the verdure — 
of the earth, the tranfparency of the waters, ! 
gave animation to my fpirits, and conveyed plea- ; 


fures which exceed the powers of exprefhon. 
I at firft believed that all thefe objects exifted | 
within me, and formed a part of myfelf. When” 


totally abforbed in this idea, 1 turned my eyes © 
to the Sun: His fplendor overpowered me. Es 


involuntarily thut out the light, and felt a flight à 


degree of pain. During this moment of dark- 


hes, | imagined that I had loft the Re part 
of my Wee 


ii. 


When reflecting, with grief and Aonitvmientl 


upon this great change, 1 was roufed with a. 
variety of founds. ‘The finging of birds, and 
the murmuring of the breezes, formed a concert, 


which excited the moft fweet and sisted 
emotions. LE liftened long, and was convinced 


that thefe harmonious founds exifted within me. 
Totally occupied with this new fpecies of ex 


iftence, I had already forgot the light, though 


the firft part of my being that I had recognifed, 
Ï again, by accident; opened my eyes, and was, 


delighted 
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delighted to find myfelf recover the pofleffion 
of fo many brilliant objects. This pleafure fur- 
pañled every former fenfation, and fufpended, 
for a time, the charming melody of found. 

I fixed my eyes on a thoufand objects: Tfoon 
perceived that I had the power of lofing and of 
recovering them, and that I could, at pleafure, 
deftroy and renew this beautiful part of my ex- 
iftence. 

I could now fee without aftonifhment, and 

hear without anxiety, when a gentle breezé 
wafted perfumes to my noltrils. This new, and 
delightful fenfation, agitated my frame, and gavé 
a frefh addition to my {elf-love. | 

When totally occupied by all thefe fenfations, 
and loaded with pleafures fo delicate and fo ex- 
tenfive, I fuddenly arofe, and was tran{ported 
by the perception of an unknown power. 

I had made but à fingle ftep, when the no- 
_velty of my fituation rendered the immoveable: 
My furprife was extreme. 1 thought my being 
fled from me: The movement I had made con- 
founded the objects of vifion; and the whole 
creation feémed to be diforder. 

I raifed my hand to my head; | touched my 
forehead and my eyes ; and [ felt every part of 
my body. The hand now appeared to be the 
principal organ of my exiftence. The percep- 
tions afforded by this inftrument were fo difting 
and fo perfeét ; the pleafures conveyed by it 
were 4 fuperior to thofe of light ane found, 

BP Bo et that; 
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: that, for fome time, I attached myfelf entirely 


to this fubftantial part of my being, and [ per- 
ceived that my ideas began to affume a confi- 


_ ftence and a reality HEN IT had never before 


experienced. Every part of iny body, which I 
touched with my hand, reflé&ted the fenfation, 
and produced in my mind a double idea. 

By this exercife I foon learned, that the fa- 
culty of feeling was expanded over every part 


ti my frame; and I began to recognife the li- 


mits of my exiftencé, which till now Teemed to 


Be of an immenfe extent, 


I furveyed my body, and vies it to be of. 


a fize fo immenfe, that all other objects, in com- 
parifon, feemed to be luminous points only. I 
followed my hand with my eyes, and obferved 


‘all its motions. Of all thefe objects my ideas 


were confufed and fallacious. I imagined that 
the motion of my hand was a kind of fugitive 


exiftence, a mere fuccefñon of fine caufes ; if 


brought my hand near my eye; it then eae 
to be larger than my whole body ; for it con- 
cealed from my view almoft every other object. 

LT began to fufpe& that there was fome illu- 


: fon in the fenfation conveyed by the eyes. T 


diftindtiy perceived: my hand was only a {malt 


part of my body ; .but E was unable to compre- 
hend how it fhould appear fo enormoufly large. 


1 therefore refolved to depend for information 


upon the fenfe of feeling alone, which had never 


deceived 


fe eee ee 
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deceived me, and to be on my guard gee all 
the other modes of fenfation. 

This precaution was extremely ufeful to me. 
I renewed my motions, and walked with my 
’ face turned toward the heavens. I ftruck againft 
a palm tree, and felt a flight degree of pain. 
Seized with terror, I ventured to lay my hand 
upon the object, and difcovered it to be a being 
diftinét from myfelf, becaufe it gave me not, 
like touching my own body, a double fenfation : 
I turned pe it with horror, and perceived, for 
the firft time, that there was fomething exter- 
nal, fomething which did not conftitute a part | 
of my own exiftence. 

It was with difficulty that I could sen ate 
myfelf to this difcovery ; but, after refleéting on 
_ the event which had happened, I concluded that 
_ F'ought to judge concerning external objects in 
the fée manner as I had judged concerning 
the parts of my body ; and the fenfe of feeling 
alone could afcertain their exiftence. I refol- 
_ved, therefore, to feel every object that I faw. 
1 had a defire of touching the Sun; I according= 
* ly ftretched forth my hands to bide the yen 
vens ; but they met, without. feel ing any inter- 
. mediate object. | 

Every experiment I made ferved on! y to in- 
creafe my aftonifhment ; for all objects appear- 
ed to be equally near ; and it was not till after 
an infinite number of trials, that I learned to 

ufe my. eye as a guide to my hand, As the 
" ig D 3 | hand 
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hand gave me ideas totally different from the 
impreflions | received by the eye, my fenfations 
were contradiétory ; the judgments I formed 


were imperfect ; and my whole exiftence was — 


diforder and confufon. | | 
Reflecting deeply on the nature of my being, 
the contradictions I had experienced filled me 
with humilicy: ‘The more I meditated, my 
doubts and difficulties increafed. Fatigued with 
fo many uncertainties, and with anxious emo- 
tions which fucceflively arole in my mind, my 
knees bended, and I foon found my felf ina fi- 
tuation of repofe. This flate of tranquility add- 
ed frefh force to my fenfes, I was feated under 
the fhade of a beautiful tree. Fruit of a ver- 
milion hue hung down, in the form of grapes, 
within reach of my hand. Thefe fruits I gently 
rouched, and they inftantly feparated from the 


branch. In laying hold of one of them, I ima- 


gined I had made a great conquelt ; and I re- 
joiced in the faculty of containing in my hand 
an entire being which made no part of myfelf. 


Jts weight, though trifling, feemed to be an 4 


animated refiftence, which I had a pleafure in 
being able to conquer. | 
T held the fruit near my eye: I examined its 


form and its colours. A delicious odour allured : 


me to bring it near my lips, and I inhaled long 


draughts of its perfumes. When entirely oc 
cupied with the fwcetnefs of its fragrance, my à 


mouth opened, and I difcovered that I had an 


internal 
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internal fenfe of fmelling, which was more de- — 
licate and refined than that conveyed by the no- 
ftrils. In fine, I tafted the fruit. The novelty 
of the fenfation, and the exquilitenefs of the fa- 
vour, filled me with aftonifhment and tranfport. 
Till now I had only enjoyed pleafures ; but tafte 
gave me an idea of voluptuoufnefs. The enjoy- 
ment was fo congenial and intimate, that it con- 
veyed to me the notion of pofleflion or proper- 
ty. I thought that the fubftance of the fruit 
had become part of my own, and that I was en- 
- dowed with the power of transforming bodies. 
Charmed with this idea of power, and with 
the pleafures [ felt, I continued to pull and to 
eat. But an agreeable languor gradually im- 
paired my fenfes; my limbs grew heavy; and 
my mind feemed to lofe its natural activity. I 
perceived this inaction by the feeblenefs of my 
thoughts : The dullnefs of my fenfations round- 
ed all external objects, and conveyed only weak 
and ill-defined ‘ideas. At this inflant my eyes 

fhut, and my head reclined upon the grafs. 
Every thing now difappeared: Darknefs and 
confufion reigned. The train of my ideas was 
interrupted ; and I loft the confcioufnefs of my 
exiftence. My fleep was profound; but, ha- 
“ving no mode of meafuring time, I knew no- 
thing of its duration. My awakening appeared 
to be a fecond birth; for I only perceived that 
i had ceafed to exift. This on annihi- 
3 lation © 
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lation gave me the idea of fear, and made me 


conclude that my exiftence was not permanent. 


a eon 
Ce à 
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- Another perplexity arofe: 1 fufpeéted that — 


fleep had robbed me of fome part of my powers : 


I tried my different fenfes, and endeavoured to 


recognife all my former faculties. When fur- 


_ veying my body, in order to afcertain its iden- : 
tity, I was aftonifhed to find at my fide another ~ 
form perfeatly fimilar to my own! I conceived | 


it to be another /e//; and, inftead of lofing by 


fleep, [ imagined myfelf to be doubled, 


I ventured to lay my hand upon this new be — 


ing : With rapture and aftonifhment I perceived 


that it was not myfelf, but fomething much | 
more glorious and defirable ; and I imagined : 


that my exiftence was about to diffolve, and to 


be wholly transfufed into this fecond part of my 


being. 


I perceived her to be animated by the touch | 


_of my hand: I faw her catch the exprefion in ~ 
my eyes; andthe luftre and vivacity of her own ~ 
made anew fource of life thrill in my veins, ~ 
I ardently withed to transfer my whole being © 
to her; and this with completed my exiftence ; . | 


* for now 1 difcovered a fixth fenfe. 


‘At this ‘inftant the Sun had finifhed his. À 


courfe; I pereeived, with pain, that I loft the 


fenfe of feeing ; my enjoyment was too exquifite — 


to allow me to dread annihilation; and the pre- ; 
fent obfcurity recalled in vain the idea of my 4 


former fleep. 


SECT. 
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Of the Varieties of the Human Species. 


"J HAT we have’ hitherto.-remarked .con- 
" cerning the generation of man and the 
endure of his body, conftitutes the hiftory of 
the: tnt al only.: That of the fpecies re- 
quires a feparate detail, the principal facts of 
which mutt be colleGted from the varieties. that 
appear among. men in different regions of the 
earth. Thefe varieties may be reduced to three 
heads: 1. The colour; 2. The figure and fta- 
ture; and, 3. The difpofitions of different peo- 
ple. Each of thefe heads,’ 1f exteniively con= 
fidered, might afford materials for a volume ; 
but we fhall confine ourfelves to thofe which are 
moft general and beft afcertained, 
With this view we thalliurvey the furface of 
the earth, commencing with the northern regi- 


ons. 

In Lapland, and on tbe ean es of 
Tartary, we find a race of men of an uncouth fi- 
gure, and {mall ftature. Their countenances are 


equally favage as their manners. Thefe men, 
who appear to be a degenerated fpecies, are very 


numerous, 


o 
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numerous, and occupy vaftregions. The Danith, . 


Swedith, and Mutcovite Laplanders, the inha- 
bitants of Nova Zembla, the Borandians, the Sa- 
moiedes, the northern Tartars, the Oftiacks of 
‘the Old Continent, and the Greenlanders and fa- 
vages to the north of the Efquimaux Indians in 
the New Continent, appear to be all the fame 


race, who have extended and multiplied along the ~ 


coafts of the north fea, in deferts, and under cli- 
mates which could not be inhabited by other 


nations. All thele people have broad large fa- | 


ces *, and flat nofes. Their eyes are of a yel- 
towifh brown colour, inclining to black T ; their 
eye-lids extend towards the temples {; their 
cheek-bones are very prominent ; their mouths 
are large, and their lips thick and refleGed ; the 

under part of their face is narrow; they Ki 
a fqueaking voice; the head 16 large, the hair 
black and fmooth ; and the fkin is of a tawny or 
fwarthy hue. Their fize is diminutive ; but, 


though meagre, their form is fquat. Moft of 


them are only four feet high; and their talleft 
men exceed not four feet and a half. This race 
is fo different from all others, that it feems to 
conftitute a diftinét fpecies ; for if there be a- 
mong them any GHAction, it arifes only from a 

greater 


* See le Voyage de Regnard, tom. 1. p. 169. ; Il Genio va- 
gante del Conte Aurelio degli Anzi; et les er i dt Nord 
faits par les Hollandots. 

+ See Linnaei Fauna Suecica, role P. I. 

t See La Martiniere, p. 39. 
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_ greater orlefs degree of deformity. The Borandi- 
ans, for example, are fill lefs than the Laplan- 
ders. The iris of their eyes is of the fame co- | 
Jour; but the white is of a reddifh yellow : 
Their fkin is more tawny ; and their legs, in- 
ftead of being flender, like thofe of the Lap- 
landers, are very thick and fhapelefs. ‘The Sa- 
| moiedes are more fquat than the Laplanders ; 
their heads are larger ; their nofes are broader, 
and their complexion darker; their legs are 
fhorter; their hair is longer, and their beards 
are more fcanty. The {kin of the Greenlander 
is more tawny than that of the other nations; 
being of a deep olive colour; and, it is faid, 
that fome of them are as black as the Æthiopians. 
Among all thefe people, the women are fully as 
ugly as the men, whom they refemble fo much, 
that the diftintion is not ealily perceived. The 
women of Greenland are very fhort; but their 
bodies are well proportioned. Their hair is 
blacker, and their fkin fofter than thofe of, the 
Samoiede females. Their breafls are fo long and 
pliable, that they can fuckle their children over 
their fhoulders. Their nipples are black as jet, 
and their fkin is of a very deep olive colour. 
Some travellers alledge that thefe women have 
no hair but upon their heads, and that they are 
not fubjeét to the menftrual evacuation. Their 
vifage is large; their eyes fmall, but black and 
lively; and their feet and hands are fhort. In 
every other refpect, they refemble the Samoiede 
| females. 
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females. The favages north of the Efquimaux,, 


and even in the northern parts of the Ifland of ~ 


Newfoundland, have a great refemblance to the- 


Greenlanders. Like them their ftature is fmall, 
their faces broad, and their nofes flat ; but their 
eyes are larger than thofe of the Laplander. 
Thefe people not only refemble each other in 
deformity, in fmallnefs of ftature, and in the 


colour of their eyes and hair, but alfo in their. 


difpofitions and manners: They are all equally 
grofs, fuperftitious, and ftupid. The Danith 


Laplanders have a large black cat, to which they 
communicate. their fecrets, and confult in all 
their important affairs ; fuch as, whether this day 


fhould be employed in hunting or fifhing. A- 


mong the Swedith Laplanders, a drum is kept 


in every family for the purpofe of confulting 
the devil; and, though they are a robuft and 
nimble people, fuch is their pufillanimity, that 


they never could, be perfuadedato face a field 4 


of battle. Guftavus Adolphus endeavoured to 
embody a regiment of Laplanders ; but he was 
obliged to relinquifh the project. They cannot, 
it fhould appear, exift but in their own coun- 
try; and in their own manner. To enable 


them to travel on the fnow, they ufe {kates 


made of fir-wood, about two alls long, and half 
a foot broad. Thefe fkates are raifed before, 
with a hole in the middle for tying them firm 
on the foot. With thefe they run on the fnow 


wae pion rapidity, that they ealily overtake the : 


fwifteft 
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{wifteft animals. They carry with them a pole 
pointed with iron at one end, and rounded at 
the other. This pole ferves to pufh them ‘alone, 
to direct their courfe, to preferve them from 
falling, to ftop their impetuofity, and to kill the 
‘animals they overtake. With thefe {kates they 
_defcend the mof frightful precipices, and climb — 
the fteepett and moft rugged mountains. The 
fkates ufed by the Samoiedes are fhorter, and 
feldom exceed two feet in length. Among all 
 thefe people, the women ufe {kates as well as the. 
men. They likewife employ the bow and the 
crofs-bow; and, it is faid, that the Mufcovite 
Laplanders dart a javelin with fo much force and 
. dexterity, that, at the diftance of 30 paces, they 
are certain of hitting a mark not larger than a 
crown-piece; and that, at the fame diftance, they 
will transfix a human body. They hunt the 

ermine, the lynx, the fox, and the martin, and 
barter their fkirfs for brandy and tobacco. Their 
food confifts principally of dried fith, and of the 
flefh of the rein-deer and bear. Their bread is 
compofed of the pounded bones of fifhes, mixed 
with the tender bark of the pine, or birch tree. 
Moft of them make no ufe of falt. Their ufual 
drink is whale-oil, or water in which juniper 
berries have been infufed. They feem to have 
no idea of religion, or of a Supreme Being. 
They are moftly idolaters, and exceedingly fu- 
perftitious. More grofs than favages, they have 
neither courage, dignity, nor a fenfe of fhame. 
The 
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The manners of thefe abjeét people ferve only — 


1 
À 


to render them defpicable. They bathe naked, # 


| and promifcuoufly, boys and girls, mothers and , 


fons, brothers and fifters, without feeling the 1 
fmalleft fenfe of impropriety. When they come « 
out of the baths, which are extremely warm, » 
they immediately plunge themfelves into cold — 


rivers. They offer their wives and daughters to : 


ftrangers, and efteem it the higheft siren if the 


4 


offer be rejected. This cufen is univerfal a- | 


mong the Samoiedes, the Borandians, the Laplan- _ 


ders, and the inhabitants of Greenland. In | 


winter, the Laplanders clothe themfelves with 
the {kin of the rein-deer, and, in fummer, with 
the fkins of birds. The ufe of linen is unknown 


to them. ‘The women of Nova Zembla pierce 


their nofes and their ears, and decorate them 
with pendants of blue ftone ; and, to increafe | 
their charms, they draw blue ftreaks acrofs their | 
forehead and chin. Their hufbands cut their « 
beards into a round form, and wear no hair on © 
the head. The Greenland women clothe them- ; 
felves with the fkin of the dog-fith, ‘They like- © 
wife paint their faces blue and yellow, and y 
wear pendants in their ears. They all live un- « 
der ground, or in huts almoft funk below the | 
furface, and covered with the bark of trees, or à 
bones of fifhes. - It isa common practice with 


them, during winter, to make fubterraneous # 
communications from hut to hut, by which they | f 


can vifit their neighbours without going abroad. 


A 
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A night, confifting of feveral months, obliges 
them to illuminate their dreary abodes with 
lamps, in which they burn the fame whale-oil 
that ferves them for drink. In fummer, they 
have hardly more eafe than in winter; for they 
are obliged to live perpetually in a thick fmoke. 
_ This is the only means they have hitherto con- 
trived to guard themfelves againft the bite of 
the gnats, which are, perhaps, more numerous 
in this frozen country than in the Torrid Zone. 
Notwithftanding this melancholy and hard 
mode of living, they are feldom or ever fick, 
and all arrive at extreme old age, Even the 
old men are fo vigorous, that it is difficult to 
diftinguith them from the young. Blindnef, 
which is very frequent among them, is the on- 
ly malady to which they are fubje@. As their 
eyes are perpetually dazzled with the refleQion 
from the {now in winter, autumn, and {pring, 
and involvedaän fmoke during fummer, few of 
them retain their fight after they are advanced 
in years. | 

It is therefore apparent, that the Samoiedes, 
the Zemblians, the Borandians, the Laplanders, 
the Greenlanders, and the favages to the north 
of the Efquimaux, are the fame race of men ; 
becaufe they refemble one another in figure, 
in ftature, in colour, in manners, and even in 
fingularity of cuftoms. The cuftom of offering 
_their wives and daughters to ftrangers, and of 
being vain when the offer is accepted, may pro- 


ceed 
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ceed from a fenfe of their own deformity, as 
well as that of their females, whom they are 
apt to think the more handfome, becaufe they 
are not defpifed by ftrangers. At any rate, it is 
certain, that this pra@ice is general among all 
thefe nations, though very diftant from ‘each 
_other, and though feparated by a great fea. We 
meet with it among the Crim Tartars, the Cal- 
mucs, and feveral other nations in Siberia and 
Tartary, who are almoft equally ugly as-the in 
habitants of the more northern regions. In all 
the neighbouring nations, on the contrary, as 
China and Pérfia*, where the women are beau- 
tiful, the men are remarkable: for their jealoufy. 

In examining the different nations adjacent 


to that vaft tract of land occupied by the Lap- 


landers, we find no relation between them and 
the race laft mentioned. The Oftiacks and Ton- 


gufians, who border on the Samoiedes on the 
fouth and fouth-eaft,' are the only people who 


“have any refemblance to them. The Samoiedes 
and Borandians have no fimilarity to the Ruf- 
fians. The Laplanders refemble not, in any 
manner, the Fins, the Goths, the Danes, or the 


Norwegians. The Greenlanders are totally dif- 


ferent from the favages of Canada, who are large | 
and | 


* La Boulai informs us, that, after the death of the wives 
of the Schachs, they conceal the place where they are inter- 
red; and that the anciert Egyptians would not embalm their 
wives till four or five days after their death, to prevent the 
furgeons from having any temptation; Voyage de la Boulaie; 
Ps Tio. : 
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and well made ; en. though sale tribes differ 
from one another, yet none of them have any 
analogy to the Laplanders. The Ottiacks;: how- 
ever, feem to be a lefs ugly, and a taller branch 
of the Samoiedes *. They feed upon raw flefh 
‘or fith; they eat all kinds of animals without 
dilliaenens they prefer blood to water for their 
drink ; like the Laplanders and Samoiedes, they 
are Aa idolaters ; in a word, they appear to 
be the line which divides ho Lapponian and. 
Tartariau races ; or, rather, the Laplanders, the 
Samoiedes, the Borandians, the Nova Zemblians, 
_and perhaps the Greenlanders, and the Dwarfs 
of North America, may be confidered as Tartars 
reduced to the loweft degree of degeneracy: 
The Tongufians feem to be lefs degenerated thari 
the Oftiacks ; becaufe the former, though fuffi- 
ciently ugly, are taller, and better proportioned: 
: The Samoiedes and Laplanders lie under the 
68th or 69 degree of latitude, but the Oftiacks 
under the 6oth. The Tartars; who are fituated 
along the Wolga, in the latitude of 55, “are 
grofs, ftupid, aie bratals Like the Tongufians; 
’ they have no idea of religion ; and they will 
not marry girls till they have had intercourfe 
‘with other men, 

The Tartars occupy A enle regions | in Afia: 
‘They fpread over that vaft tract of country ex-. 
tending from Ruffia to Kamtfehatka, a {pace of . 

Vou, IIL E | 11 


. ,* See le Voyage a Evertifbrand, p. 212. &c. and des Nou- 
Vaux Moon fur Petat de la Ruf; À tom: 1. p. 270: : 
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“yr or 12 hundred leagues in length, by more , 
than 750 in breadth, which isa territory above. 

20 times larger than the kingdom of France. 
"The Tartars éppacs with China, the kingdoms ! 
of Boutan, and of Alva, and the Mogul and : 
Perfian empires, as far as the Cafpian Sea, on : 
the north and weft. They fpread along the : 
Wolga and the weft coaft of the Cafpian, as far 
as Dagheftan ; they have penetrated to the north 
coaft oF the Black Sea, and have eftabl ifhments — 
in Crimea, in Little Tartary near Moidavia, and 
in the Ukraine. * All thefe people, even in their 
youth, have large wrinkled foreheads; their 
nofes are thick and fhort, and their eyes fmall 
and ae *; their cheek-bones are very high, 
and the lower part of their face is very narrow ; 

their chin is long and DA Aes and the upper & 
jaw fal lls ins the ‘teeth are long and diftina from 

each other; the eye- brows are thick, and cover 

the eyes ; the face is flat ; the fkin is tawny or 
olive ; and the hair is black. Their bodies are. 
of ‘a middle flature, but ftrong and robuft. 

They have little beard, and the hairs are dif-— 
pofed in tufts, like the beards of the Chinefe. | 
Their thighs are thick, and their legs fhort.w 
The alice Tartars are the moft ugly ; there's 
even fomething frightful in their countenance. 
They are all wandering vagabonds, living in 
tents made of cloth or of fkins. — Wee eat the 


_ fleth, 
* See les Voyages de ‘Robrufquis, ae Marc Pane de Jean 
‘Struys, du Pere Avril, &c. + 
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 flefh of horfes, and of other animals, either raw, 
or a little foftened, by putrifying under their 
faddles, and likewife fifhes dried with the fun. 
‘Their common drink is mares milk fermented 
with the flour of millet. They all fhave the 
head, except a little tuft which they allow to 
grow, in order to form two trefles, one of them 
to hang on each iide of the face. The women, 
who are as ugly as the men, wear their hair, in 
which they fix little pieces of copper, and other 
ornaments of the fame nature. 

In moft of thefe tribes, no marks of reli- 
gion, or of decency in their manners, are to be 
found. They are all robbers; and the Tartars 
of Dagheftan, who border on civilized nations, 
have a great trade in flaves, whom they carry off 
by force, and then fell them to the Turks and 
Perfians. Their wealth confifts chiefly of horfes, 
which are, perhaps, more numerous in Tartary 
than in any other country on the globe.  Thefe 
people live perpetually with their horfes, and are 
continually occupied in training, dreffing, and 
exerciling them. They manage their horfes with 
fuch addrefs, that a ftranger would i imagine both 
creatures to be animated with the fame mind, 
Thefe horfes not only obey the gentleft motions 
of the bridle, but they feem to now the very 
intention of their riders, 

To learn the particular differences which fub- 
fift among the race of Tartars, we have only to 
compare the defcriptions given by travellers of 

2 their 
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their different tribes. We are informed by Taver- \ 


nier, that the Calmucks, who live in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cafpian Sea, between Mufcovy 
and Great Tartary, are robuft men, but.the moft 


ugly and deformed beings under heaven. Their ' 


faces are fo large and fo flat, that their eyes, 


which are generally fmall, are fituated five or | 


fix inches afunder. Their nofes are fo low, that, 
inftead of noftrils, two holes are only to be feen ; 
‘and their knees bend outward, and their legs in- 


ward. After the Calmucks, the Tartars of Dag- 


heftan hold the next rank in deformity. The : 


Little Tartars, or thofe of Nogai, who live near 


the Black Sea, are not fo ugly as the Calmucks, © 


though they have flat faces, and {mall eyes, and 


refemble the Calmucks in their general figure. | 
By their intercourfe with the. Circaffians, the | 


Moldavians, and other adjoining nations, this 
race of Tartars have perhaps loft a part of their 


original deformity. The Tartars of Siberia, | 
though, like the Calmucks, they have broad — 


faces, fhort flat nofes, and {mall eyes, and though — 


their language be very different, there is ill fo: 


great a fimilarity between them, that they ought 4 
- to be regarded as the fame race of people. The} 
Tartars of Bratfki are confidered by Père Avril 


as of the fame race with the Calmucks; and, in. 


proportion as we advance eaftward, and approach. 
Independent Tartary, the features of the Tartars. 


eradually foften ; but the charaéters eflential tow 
their face are never obliterated: Laftly, thes 
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À Mongou-Tartars, who conquered China, and 
were the moft polifhed, hough their features 
be lefs difagreeable, yet, like all the other tribes, 
they have fmall eyes, large flat faces, thin black 
or red beards *, fhort funk nofes, and a tawny 
complexion, The people of Thibet, and of the 
other fouthern provinces of Tartary, are alfo 
lefs deformed. Mr Sanchez, firft phyfician to the 
Ruffian army, a man of great learning and abili- 
ty, has obliged me with the following remarks 
made by him in travelling through Tartary, 
In the years 1735, 1736, and 1737, he vifited 
the Ukraine, the banks of the Don as far as the 
fea of Zabach, and the confines of Cuban, as far 
as Aloph. He traverfed the deferts BCE lie 
between the country of the Crims and Backmut. 
_ He journeyed among the wandering Calmucks 
from the kingdom of Cafan to the Oat ea of the 
Don, among the Tartars of Crimea and Nogai, : 
who wander between the Crimea and the U- 
kraine, and likewife among the Tartars of Ker- 
gif and Tcheremifli, who are fituated to the 
north of Aftracan, from the soth to the 6oth 
degree of latitude. He remarked, that the Tar- 
tars of Crimea and of the province of Cuban, 
were of a middle ftature; and that they had 
_ broad fhoulders, narrow flanks, ftrong nervous 
Jimbs, black eyes, and a tawny complexion. The 
Tartars of Kergiffi and Tcheremifli are fmaller 
and more fquat ; they are grofler, and lefs agile ; 
FT ES: CHEN 
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they have black eyes, a tawny hue, and faces 
ftill broader than the former. He obferved, 
among thefe Tartars, feveral men and women 
who had no refemblance to them, and of whom 
fome were as white as the inhabitants of Poland. 
As thefe nations abound with flaves, both male 
and female, who are carried off from Ruffia and 
Poland ; as their religion permits a plurality of 
wives and concubines; and as their Sultans, 


Murzas, or Nobles, bring their wives from Cire 


caffia and Georgia, the children who fpring from 
fuch alliances are lefs deformed, and whiter than 
thofe of the unmixed natives. There are even 
among the Tartars a whole nation, that of the 
Kabardinfki, who are remarkably beautiful. M. 


Sanchez faw no lefs than 300 of thefe men in. 


the Ruffian fervice ; and he aflures us, that he 
never faw men make a more handfome figure. 
Their countenances were as frefh and white as 
any in Europe; they had large black eyes ; and 
they were tall and well proportioned, He adds, 


that the Licutenant-General of Serapikin, who — 


had lived long in Kabarda, informed him, that 


the women were equally beautiful. But this 
nation, fo totally different from the other Tartar 
tribes with which they are furrounded, continued 
M. Sanchez, are faid to have come originally 
from the Ukraine, and had been tranfported into 
Kabarda about 150 years ago. | 
The blood of the Tartars is mixed on one fide 


with the Chinefe, and, on the other, with the, 
| oriental | 
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oriental’ Ruffians. : But the, characteriflic fea- 
tures of. the race-are not/entirely obliterated by 
this mixture ; for, among the Mufcovites,, the 
Tartarian afpect is very frequent ; and, though - 
the former have fprung from the common Eu- 
ropean race, we {till find many individuals with 
fquat bodies, thick thighs, and fhort legs, like 
the Tartars. But the Chinefe have fo great a 
refemblance to the Tartars, that it is uncertain 
whether they be not of the very fame race: ‘The 
moft remarkable difference arifes from a total 
difparity in their difpofitions, manners, and cu- 
floms. The Tartars are fierce, warlike, and fond 
of hunting. They love fatigue and indepen- 
dence; and they are hardy and brutally grofs. 
But the manners of the Chinele are the very re- 
verfe, They are effeminate, peaceable, indo- 
lent, fuperflitious, fubmiflive, ceremonious, and 
parafitica], , In their features and form, how- 
_ ever, they have a great refemblance to the Tar- 


: tars. 


» pales Chinefe, fays Hugon, are large and fat 
men, with well-proportioned limbs, round broad 
faces, {mall eyes, large eye-brows, high eye-lids, 
and {mall funk nofes, They have only feven or 
eight tufts of hair on each lip, and very little on 
the chin. . Thofe who live in the fouthern pro- 
vinces are browner and more tawny than thofe 
in the northern parts; and their colour refem- 
bles that of the people of Mauritania, or the 


more fwarthy of the Spaniards; But, in the 
middle 


« 
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middle. provinces, they are as white as the Ger- | 


mans. According to Dampier and others, they 
are not all large and fat, though they regard 
thefe properties as great ornaments to the hu- 
man figure. Speaking of the inhabitants of the 
ifland of St John, on the coaft of China, Dam- 
pier informs us, that they are tall, ere, and not 
incumbered with fat; that they have a long 
vifage and a high forehead ; that their eyes are 


fmall, their nofe pretty large and elevated in the | 


middle, their mouth of a moderate fize, their 
lips thin, their complexion afh-coloured, and 
their hair black ; that they have naturally little 


beard ; and that they pull out all the hairs, except - 


a few on the chin and upper lip. According to 
Gentil, the Chinefe have nothing difagreeable i in 
their afpedt, efpecially in the northern provinces: 


Thofe whom neceflity expofes to the fun, in the ~ 


fouthern provinces, are tawny. Ine general, 


they have {mall oval eyes, fhort nofes, and thick | 


bodies of a middle flature. He aflures us, that 
the women ule every art to diminifh their êyes ; 
and that the young girls, inftruéted by their mo- 
thers, continually extend their eye-lids, in order 
to make their eyes {mall and oblong, which, 
when joined to a flat nofe, and large, open, 


pendulous ears, conftitute a perfe@ beauty. He 


adds, that their complexion is fine, their lips of 
a beautiful red, their mouths well-fhaped, and 
their hair exceedingly black ; but that the chew- 
ing of betle blackens their teeth, and their con- 
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tant ufe of paint fo greatly injures their fkin, 
that they have the appearance of old age ae 
they arrive at 30 years. 

We are aflured by Palafox, that the Chinefe 


are whiter than the oriental Tartars ; that they 


have alfo lefs beard ; but that, in every other 


- refpe&, there is little Dies ator in the vilages of 


thefe to nations: It is very uncommon, he 
fays, to fee blue eyes either in China or the Phi- 
lippine Iflands, except the Europeans, or thoie 
born of European parents. | 
It is alledged by Innigo Biervillas, that the 
women of China are better made than the men. 


"Fhe faces of the latter, he obferves, are large, 


and: their complexions yellowifh ; their nofes 
are broad and comprefled ; and their bodies are 
thick and courfe like thofe of Dutchmen: The 


women, on the contrary, are exceedingly hand- 
_ fome ; their {kin and complexion are admirably 


fine; and their eyes are extremely beautiful : 


But few of them, he adds, have good nofes, be- 


caufe they are purpofely compreffed | in their in- 

fancy. | 
Moft of the Dutch voyagers agree that the 
Chinefe, in general, have broad faces, {mall eyes, 
flat nofes, and hardly any beard ; that the natives 
of Canton, and all along the fouthern coaft, are _ 
as tawny as the inhabitants of Fez in Africa; — 
but that thofe of the interior provinces are moft- 
ly white. Now, if we compare the defcriptions 
of the Tartars and Chinefe ty en by the diffe- 
rent 
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rent authors above quoted, we cannot: hefitate 
In pronouncing, that the Chinefe, though they 
differ a little in their ftature, and in the form of 
their countenance, have a greater relation to the 
Tartars than any other people, and that all 
the differences between! them proceed entirely 
from climate and the mixture of races. - This 
is the opinion of Chardin: ‘ The fizé of the 
« Little Tartars,’ he remarks, ‘is about four in- 

‘ ches lefs. than that of the Europeans; and they 
‘are thicker in the fame proportion. Their 
* complexion is copper-coloured ; their faces are 
‘broad, flat, and fquare; their nofes are com- 
‘ prefled, and their eyes fmall. Now, thefe are. 
‘the exact features of the Chinefe; for, after 
‘the moft minute examination, during my tra- 
‘vels, L found that all the people, to the eaft 
‘and north of the Cafpian Sea, and to the eaft 
‘of the Peninfula of Malacca, have the fame 
“ configuration of face, and nearly the fame fta- 
‘ture. From this circumftance, I was induced 
to think, that all thefe people, notwithftand- 
‘ing the varieties in their manners and com- 
“ plexion, fprung from the fame fource; for dif- 
‘ ferences in colour proceed entirely from cli- 
* mate and the manner of living ; and varieties 
‘in manners originate from the foil, and from 
‘the degrees of opulence enjoyed by different : 
* nations *.’ 


Father 


* See Chardin, tom. 3. p. 86. 
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Father Parennin; who lived long in China, 
and accurately obferved the manners of that 
people, informs us, that the neighbouring na- 
tions in the weft, from Thibet northward to 
Chamo, differed from the Chinefe in manners, 
language, features, and external conformation ; 
that they are a rude, ignorant, flothful begs 
faults very uncommon among the inhabitants 
of China ; that, when any of thefe Tartars come 
to Pekin, and the Chinefe are afked the reafon 
of thefe differences, they anfwer, that they are 
oceafioned. by the water and the foil; or, in o- 
ther words, that the nature of the country pro- 
duces thefe changes in the bodies and difpofitions 
of its inhabitants. © He adds, that this remark 
feems to be more verified in China than in any 
other country he ever faw ; and that, when fol- 
lowing the Emperor in a journey to Vartary, as 
far as the 48th degrée of north latitude, he 
found Chinefe families from Nankin, who had 
fettled there, whofe children had become perfect 
Mongous, having their heads funk between their 
fhoulders, crooked legs, and an afpect that was 
truly grofs and difgufting *. 

The Japanefe are fo very fimilar to the Chi- 
nefe, that they may be regarded as the fame race 
of men; their colour is indeed darker, becaufe 
they bye in a more fouthern climate. In gene- 
ral, their complexion is vigorous ; their flature 
fhort; their face and nofe broad and flat; their 
| eyes 
# See Recueil 24. des Lettres edifiantes. | 
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eyes {mall ; their beard thin ; and their hair black. 
They are haughty, warlike, full of vigour and 
dexterity, civil and obliging, fmooth-tongued, 


and abound in compliments; but they area vain  " 


and inconftant people. They fuftain, with in- 
credible patience, hunger, thirft, cold, heat, fa- 
tigue, and all the other hardfhips of life. Like 
* the Chinefe, they eat their meat with fmall fticks, 
and, during. their meals, they ufe a multitude of 
ceremonies and ftrange grimaces. They are la- 
borious, fkilful AT en ; and,in a word, their 
difpofitions, manners, and cuftoms, are NM 
. the fame with thofe of the Chinefe. | 

The abfurd cuftom of rendering the feet of 
their women fo {mall that they can hardly fup-. 
port their bodies, is common to both nations. 
Some travellers affirm, that, when the Chinefe 
girls arrive at three years of age, their feet are 
bended in fuch a manner, that the toes lie un- 
der the fole ; that they apply aquafortis to burn 
off the flefh ; and then wrap them up in ftrong 
bandages. They add, that the women feel ies 
confequences, of this operation all their lives; 
for they walk with much difficulty, and their 
gait is exceedingly ungraceful. They chear- 
fully fubmit, however, to this inconveniency ; 
and, as it is a mean of pleafing, they endeavour 
to eye their feet as {mall as poflible. Other — 


travellers deny that Es break the feet,. and al- ~ ; 


ledge, that they only comprefs them fo forcibly 


as to prevent their growth: But all agree, that |] 
| every à 
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every woman of fafhion, and every woman that 
is reckoned handfome, muft have her feet fo 
fmall that they could enter with eafe into the 
fhoe of a child of fix years of age. 

We may, therefore, upon the whole, conclude, 
that the Japanefe and Chinefe are the fame race 
of people; that their civilization is of a very an- 
cient date; and that they differ. more from the 
Tartars in their manners than in their figure. 
Their early civilization may be afcribed to the ~ 
fertility of the foil, the mildnefs of the climate, 
and the vicinity of the fea; while the Tartars, 

removed from the fea, and feparated from the 
 fouthern nations by high mountains, have con- 
tinued to wander in their vaft defers: and un- 
der a climate, the rigour of which, MATE in 
the northern parts of Tartary, could only be 
fupported by a robuft and uncultivated, people. 
The country of Jeffo, which lies to the north 
.Of Japan, though fituated under a climate which 
ought to be temperate, is, however, cold, barren, 
and mountainous: Its inhabitants are alfo totally 
different from thofe of China and Japan. They 
are a grofs brutal race, ‘having neither manners 
nor arts. Their bodies are thick and {hort ; 
their hair is long and briftly ; their eyes are 
black; their forehead is flat, and their colour 
3 ar though lefs fo than that of the Japanefe. 
Their faces, as well as their whole body, are 
very hairy... They live like favages, and their 
food confifts of the fat and oil of whales, and 
other 
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other fifhes. They are exceedingly indolent, 

_ ‘and flovenly in their drefs. : Their children go 
almoft naked ; and the women have invented 
no other ornament but that of painting their 
eye-brows and lips of a blue colour. The fole 
pleafure and occupation of the men is hunting 
bears and rein-deer, and fifhing whales, Though | 
they have fome Japanefe cuftoms, as that’ of 
finging with a’ quavering voice, yet, in general, 
they have a greater refemblance to the northern 
9 Hartars, or the ven ere than to the natives of 
Japan. 

In examining the people on: the fouth and 
weit of China, we find that the Cochin-chinele, 
who inhabit a mountainous region that lies fouth 
of China, are more tawny, and more ugly than 
the Chinefe; and that the Tonquinefe, whofe 
country is more fertile, and who Jive under a 
colder climate than the Cochin-chinefe, are more 
handfome and beautiful. Dampier tells us, that 
the Tonquinefe are of a middle ftature; and 
‘that, though their complexion be tawny, their 
{kin is fo fmooth and delicate, that the fmalleft 
changes from rednefs to palenefs are perceptible 

in their faces, a circumftance which diftinguifhés 
them from the other Indians. Their vifage is 
generally flat and oval, their nofe and lips well 
proportioned, their hair black, long, and very 
thick; and they ufe every art to. make their 
teeth black. According to the relations annex- 
ed to Tavernier’s voyages, the  Tonquinefe | are 
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of a pood pattes and of an olive colour. They 
have not the flat faces and nofes of the Chinefe ; 
and they are, in general, much handfomer. 
Thus, it appears, that thefe nations differ lit- 
tle from the Chinefe: In colour they refemble 
the inhabitants of the fourhern provinces of 
China. If they are more tawny, it is owing to 
their living under a warmer climate ;' and, 
though their faces and nofes be more prominent, 
they may {till be regarded as people fprung from 
the fame origin. 
The fame obfervation is applicable to the na- 
‘tives of Siam, of Pegu, of Aracan, of Laos, &c. 
. The features of all thefe nations Have a ftriking 
| refemblance to thofe of the Chinefe ; and, though 
they differ from the Chinefe in colour, yet they 
‘differ much more from the other Indians. The 
ftature of the Siamefe, according to Loubère, is 
rather fall; their bodies are well made ; their 
faces are large, and their cheek-bones promi- 
nent ; their forehead fuddenly contraéts, and 
terminates in a point, like the chin; their eyes 
are {mall and oblique ; the white of the eye is 
yellowifh; the cheeks are hollow, from the ele- 
vation. of the upper part of the cheek-bones ; 
the mouth is large, the lips thick, and the teeth 
black; their complexion is coarfe, being a mix- 
ture of brown and red, or, according to other 
travellers, of an afh-colour, which is, perhaps, 
as much owing to the perpetual fultrinefs of the 
air, as to their birth: Their nofe is fhort, and 
| rounded 
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rounded at the point; their ears are naturally 


large, and are much efteemed when their fize is : 


remarkably great. This tafte for long ears is 
common to all the eaftern nations. Some draw 
the lob of the ear in order to lengthen it, and 


. pierce it fo as only to allow the admiffion of an 


ordinary pendant; and others, as the natives of 
Laos, widen the holes in their ears fo prodigi- 
oufly, that they will almoft admit a man’s hand; 
and, by this means, their ears defcend to the 
top of their fhoulders. With regard to the Si- 
amefe, however, their ears are naturally a little 
larger than.ours. Their hair is coarfe, black, 
and Qtraight ; and it is worn fo fhort, both by 
the men and the women, that it reaches no low- 
er than the ear all peste the head. They a- 
noint their lips with a kind of perfumed poma- 
tum, which makes them appear unnaturally 
pale. They have little beard; and they always 
pull out the hairs: Nor is it cuftomary to pare 


their nails, &c. Struys informs us, that the : 


women of Siam wear pendants in their ears, fo 
large and heavy, that the holes gradually grow 
wide enough to admit a thumb. He adds, that 


the colour of both men and women is tawny; # 
that, though not tall, they are handfome ; and ~ 


that, in general, the Siamefe are a mild and po- 


lifhed people. Father Tachard remarks, that i 


the Siamefe are very alert, and have among 4 


them dancers and tumblers as agile as thofe in 


Europe. He tells us, that the cuftom of black- — 
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. ening their teeth proceeds from a notion they 
entertain of its being unfeemly for men to have 
white teeth, like the brutes. They befmear them 
_ with black varnifh, and abftain three or four 
days from meat, in order to make it adhere the 
more firmly. | 
The inhabitants of the kingdoms of Pegu and 
Aracan differ not from thofe of China and Siam, 
except in their colour, which is a little blacker *. 
The natives of Aracan are fond of large flat 
foreheads ; and, to render them {o, they apply 
a plate of lead to the foreheads of their children 
immediately after birth. They have large open 
noftrils, fmall fparkling eyes, and ears fo long 
that they reft upon their fhoulders, They eat, 
without difguft, mice, rats, ferpents, and putri- 
fied fifth f. Their women are tolerably fair, and. 
their ears are equally long as thofe of the men 1 
The people of Achen, who are ftill farther north 
than thofe of Aracan, have hkewife flat vifages, 
and olive complexions, They are exceedingly 
grofs, and allow their boys to go quite naked ; 
and the girls have only a thin plate of filver to 
{ave their blufhes |. | 
All thefe nations, it is apparent, difer little 
from the Chinefe, and refemble the Tartars in 
the {mallnefs of their eyes, their flat vifages, and 
their olive colour. But, in proceeding fouth- 
Voz, Ill. | F ward, 
* See Pigafetta, p. 46. T See Voyages de Ovington, 
tom. 2. p. 274. t See Le Recueil des Voyages de la 


Compagnie Hollandoife, tom. 6. p. 2 te vk Ibid, tom. 4, 
P: 63. and le Voyage de Mandelflo, tom, 2. p: 328. 
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ward, ‘the features begin to be diverfified in a ] 
more fenfible manner. The inhabitants of Ma- ! 
Jacca, and of the ifland of Sumatra, are black, 
fmall, active, and well proportioned. ‘Though 
naked from the middle upwards, except a {mall 
fcarf which they carry {ometimes on one fhoul- 
der and fometimes on the other *,, they are 
naturally brave, and become formidable after 
taking their oplum, which affects them with a a 
kind of furious intoxication T. “The inhabitants : 
of Sumatra and of Malacca, according to Dam- | 
ier, are of the fame race. . They fpeak nearly 4 
the fame language ; they have all a fiérce and 
j 


haughty temper ; their ftature is of a middle | 
fize ; they have a long vifage, black eyes, nofes — 
of a moderate bulk, thin lips, and teeth dyed 7 
black by the frequent ufe ‘of betle 4: “Fn the | 


4 


ifland of Pugniatan, or Piffagan, about 16leagues ~ 
weft of Sumatra, the natives are tall, and of a_ 
yellow colour, like the Brafilians.. They wear | 
long, fmooth hair, and go. abfolutely naked a 
Thofe of the iflands of Nicobar, to the north of! 
Sumatra, are of a vellowtih tawny complexion, M 
and likewife go perfecily naked See Dampier } 
tells us, that the natives of the Nicobar iflands i 
are tall and handfome; that their vifage is long, 
their hair black and fmooth; and their nofes of 
a moderate fize ; and-that the women tear out 

| i | the! 
# See Les Voyages de Gherardini, p. 46. wae ee Les 


Lettres Edifiantes, recueil 2. p. 60. T wes Dampier, 
fom, 3. p. 156. | See Recueil de la Comp. de Holl. | 


tom. 1..p. 281. | § See Lettres Edifiantes, recueil 2. p. 1748 
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the hairs from their eye-brows, &c. The na- 
tives of the ifland of Sombrero, to the north of 
Nicobar, are very black; and they paint their 
faces with different colours, as green, yellow, 
&c.*! The people of Malacca, of Sumatra, 
‘and of the fmall adjacent iflands, though they 
differ between themfelves, differ fill more from 
the Chinefe, Tartars, &c. and feem to have ori- _ 
ginated from a different race ; yet the natives 
‘of Java, who are in the neighbourhood of thofe 
of Sumatra and Malacca, have no refemblance 
to them, but are fimilar to the Chinefe, except 
- in colour, which, like that of the Malays, is red 
mingled with black. They likewife refemble, 
fays Pigafetta f, the natives of Brazil ; their 
complexion is coarfe, and, though neither re- 
markably large nor fmall, they are {quat, and 
exceedingly mufcular ; their faces are flat, their 
cheeks flabby and pendulous; their eye-brows 
large, and inclined to the temples ; their eyes 
_ {mall, and their beards very black and thin\ Fa- 
ther Tachard remarks, that the people of Java 
are robuft and handfome ; that they feem to be 
active and refolute ; and that the extreme heat 
of the climate obliges them to go naked, From 
the Lettres Edifiantes +, it appears, that the na- 
tives of Java are neither black nor white, but of 
a purplifh red colour; and that they are mild, 
familiar, and courteous. | AN 
ro Francis 
“ See l'Hifl, gen. des voyag. tom. 1. p. 387. ut See 
Indiae Orientalis, par. 1, m'a Sh £ Recueil 16. P- 13. 
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Francis Legat relates, that the women of Ja- 
va, who are not expofed to the rays of the fun, 
are lefs tawny than the men; that their coun- 
tenance is comely, their breafts prominent and 
well fhaped, and their complexion, though 
brown, uniform and beautiful; that they have 
a delicate hand, a foft air, brilliant eyes, an 
agreeable fmile ; and that many of them dance” 
with great elegance and fpirit *, Moft of the 
Dutch voyagers agree, that the natives of this 
ifland are robuft, well made, and nervous ; that 
their vilage is flat, their cheeks broad and pro- 
minent, their eye-lids large, their eyes fmall, 
their hair long, and their complexion tawny ; 
that they have little beard ; that they wear their 
hair and nails very long ; and that-they polifh 
their teeth with files +. In a little ifland front- 
ing that of Java, the women are tawny, have : 
{mall eyes, a large mouth, flat nofes, and long 
black hair f. | TE ET 

From all thefe relations, we may conclude, | 
that the inhabitants of fava greatly refemble the . 
Tartars and Chinefe, while thofe of Malacca, 
Sumatra, and the fmall adjacent iflands, differ w 
from the Chinefe, both in their features and in 4 
the form of their bodies. Neither is it difficult to! 
account for this phaenomenon; for the peninfula 

of Malacca, the iflands of Sumatra and Java, as. 
a _ well 
* See Les Voyages de Franc. Legat. tom. 2. p. 130: | 
+ See Recucil des Voyages de la Comp. Holl. tom. 1. p. 392% 


and Mandelflo, tom. 2. p. 344. 
+ See Voyages de Gentil, tom. 3. p.92 
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well as all the other iflands in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, muft have been peopled by the neigh- 
. bouring nations on the continent, and even the 
Europeans themfelves, who have had poffeffion 
of them near three centuries. This circumftance 
_muft have produced 4 great variety among the 
inhabitants, as well in the features and colour, 
as in the form and proportions of their bodies. 
In the ifland of Java, for example, there are a 
people called Chacrelas, who are totally different, 
not only from the natives of this ifland, but 
from all the other Indians. Thefe Chacrelas are 
white and fair ; and their eyes are fo weak that 
they cannot fupport the rays of the fun. They 
go about, in the day, with their eyes half fhut, 
and direGted to the ground; but they fee beft 
during the night *. All the inhabitants of the 
Molucca iflands, fays Pyrard, are fimilar to thofe 
of Sumatra and Java, in manners, mode of li- 
ving, arms, cuftoms, language, colour, &c. t. 
We learn from Mandelflo, that the men are 
rather black than tawny, and that the women 
are fairer ; that their hair is black : that their 
eyes, eye-brows, and eye-lids are large; that 
their bodies are ftrong and robuft ; that they are 
dexterous and agile ; and that they live long, 
though their hair foon becomes hoary. This 
traveller likewife tells us, that each ifland has its 
own peculiar language, and that they have pro- 
| E 3 . bably 
* * See Les Voyages de Legat. tom. 2. p. 137. | 
t See Les Voyages de Pyrard, tom. 2. p. 178, 
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bate been peopled by different nations*. _ The 
inhabitants of Borneo and of Bali, he adds, are 
rather black than.tawny +; but, according to 
other travellers, they are only brown, like the 
other Indians t. Gemelli Carreri fays, that the 
inhabitants of Ternate are of the fame colour 
with the Malays, which ts a little darker. than 
thofe of the Philippine iflands ; that their coun- 
tenances are comely ; -that the men are handfo- 
mer than the women ; and that both fexes beftow 
much care on their hair ||, ‘The Dutch travel- 
lers relate, that the natives of the ifland of Ban-, 
da are remarkable for longevity ; that they have 
feen a man aged 130, and many who approach- 
ed to that uncommon period of life ; that thefe « 
iflanders are, in general, exceedingly indolent ; « 
that the men do nothing but faunter abroad; | 
and that all the laborious offices are, executed 
by the women §, According to Dampier, the 
original natives of the ifland of Timor, which is 1 
one of thofe moft adjacent to New Holland, are 
of a, ‘middle ftature : ‘They have erect bodies, | 
delicate limbs, a long vifage, black briftly hair, À 
and a very black fkin : They are dexterous and, # 
agile, but indolent to a fhameful degree ** | Ip 
another place, however, he fays, that the Fe 
| bitants, 
+: ‘See ae de Mandelflo, tom.)2. p. 378. ; 
‘+ Ibid. tom. 2. p 363. ft See I Recueil des Voyages” 
de la Comp: dé, Holl. tom. 2. p.420." | See les Voyages” 
de Gemelli Carreri, tom. 5+. P+ 224 § See Les Voyages 


de la Comp. de Holl. tom. ‘. p.566.) ,: **. See Les Voyages 
de Dampier, tom. 5. p. 631. | 
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bitants along the bay of Laphao are moftly taw- 
_ ny and of a copper colour, and that their hairis 
black and flat *. 
Turning northward, we find Al and the 
other Philippine iflands, the inhabitants of which, 
by alliances formed between the Spaniards, , 
the Indians, the Chinefe, the Malabars, the Ne- 
groes, &c. are perhaps more mixed than thofé 
of any other part of the univerfe. Thofe negroes, 
who live in the rocks and woods of Manilla, are 
entirely different from the otherinhabitants. Some 
of them have crifped hair, like the negroes of 
Angola, and others long hair; their colour con= 
fifts of various fhades of black. Among thefe, 
fome have been feen who had ¢az/s four or five 
inches long, like the iflanders mentioned by 
Ptolomy f. This traveller adds, that he was in- 
formed by Jefuites worthy of credit, that, in the 
. iland of Mindora, which is adjacent to Manilla, 
there is a race of men called Manghians, who 
have all tails of the fame length; that fome of 
thefe tailed men had even embraced the Catholic 
faith f; and that they had olive complexions 
and long hair |]. Dampier tells us, that the in- 
habitants of the ifland of Mindanao, which is 
one of the principal and moft foutherly of the 
Philippines, are of a, middle ftature ; that their 
limbs are Papiers their bodies thin and firaight, 
their 


* See Les Voyages de Dampiet, tom. 1. p. §2. 
Lt Ste Les Voyage de se €arreri, tom. 5. p. 68: 
À Ibid. tom. Je p: 92: | Ibid, tom. 5. p. 298: 
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their vifages oval, their foreheads flat, their eyes — 


black and fmall, their nofes fhort, their mouths 
large, their lips thin and red, their teeth black, 
their hair fmooth and black, their colour tawny 


and more yellow than feveral of the other In- | 


dian tribes; that the women are handiome and 


fairer than the men; that their vifage is longer, 


and their features fufficiently regular, except 
the nofe, which is fhort and flat; that their 
limbs are fmall, and their hair long and black ; 
and that the men, in general, are alert and inge- 
nious, but fohFalland addicted to robbery. We 
learn from the Lettres Edifiantes, that the inha- 
bitants of the Philippine iflands refemble the 
Malays, who formerly conquered thefe iflands ; 
that, like them, the nofe is fhort, the eyes large, 
the complexion of a yellowifh olive colour, and 
that their cuftoms and oe are nearly the 
fame. 

To the north of Manilla lies the ifland of 
Formofa which is not far diftant from the pro- 
vince of Fokien in China. But thefe iflanders 
have no refemblance to the Chinefe. ‘Struys in- 
forms us, that the men of this ifland are of 


{mall ftature, particularly thofe who live in the à 


mountains; that they have flat faces; that the 
women have coarfe full breafts, and a beard like 
the men; that their ears are long, and their 


length is increafed by heavy fhells which they 
employ for pendants; that their hair is black and ! 
long, and their complexion of a yellowifh black. 


colour; that fome of them are of a whitifh yel- _ 


low, 


\ 
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_Jow, and others entirely yellow; that they aré 


| 


extremely indolent, dexterous in managing the 
bow and the javelin, excellent fwimmers, and 
run with incredible fwiftnefs. Struys Ain 
declares, that, in this ifland, he faw a man with 


a tail more than a foot long, covered with red- 


difh hair, and not unlike that of an ox; and 
that this tailed man aflured him, that the tail 
was a confequence of the climate, for all the na- 


tives of the fouthern part of the ifland had tails 


of the fame kind *, 
~ J know not what credit is due to this relation 


of Struys: If the fa@ concerning the tails be 
true, it muft be exaggerated; for it accords not 


with the accounts of other travellers, nor even 
with that of Ptolomy ; and Marc Paul, in his 
Geographical defcription, fays, that, in the moun- 
tains and in the kingdom of Lambry, their are 
men with tails about a palm long only. It ap- 
pears that Struys refts upon the authority of Marc 
Paul, as Gemelli Carreri does upon that of Pto- 
lomy ; ; and that the tail he pretends to have feen 
is very different in its dimenfions from that afcri- 
bed by other travellers to the negroes of site 
the inhabitants of Lambry, &c. 

The editor of the Memoirs of Pfalmanazar, 
concerning the ifland of Formofa, makes no 
mention of thefe extrordinary men; but he re- 
marks, that, though it be extremely warm in 
this ifland, the women are very fair and hand- 
fome, particularly thofe of them who are not 
expofed 


® See les Voyages de Struys, tom. 1. p. 100. 
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expofed to the rays of the fun ; that they anxi- 


oufly preferve their complexion by the ufe of 
certain lotions; that they arè equally attentive 


to the beauty of their teeth, and inftead of paint-. 


ing them black, like the Chinefe and Japanefe, | 


they ufe every art to preferve their whitenels ; 


that the men are not tall, but thick and oak 4 


and that they are, in cer vigorous, indéfa- 
tigable, good foldiers, very dexterous*, cc. 
The Dutch voyagers, in their accounts of the 
natives of Formofa, differ from all thofe we have 
hitherto’ mentioned. Mandel flo, as well as the 
writers of the collection of voyages which pa- 
ved the way for the eftablifhment of the Dutch 
Eaft India Company, inform us, that thefe iflan- 
ders are taller than the Europeans ; that their co- 


- Jourisbrownith black ; that their bodies are hairy; 


and that the women are of a low ftature, but # 


robuft, fat, and tolerably proportioned. In moft 
of the writers concerning this ifland, there is no 
mention of men with tails; and they differ 


widely from each other in their deferiptions of 


the form and features of the natives. But, with 
regard to one fa, which is no lefs extraordina- 
ry, they feem entirely to agree, namely, that the 
women are not permitted to bear children tillthe 
age of 35, though they are at liberty to marry 


Bee before that Read: O Speaking of this cuftom, : 


Rechteren 


* See la defcription de l’ifle Formofe, dreffeé fur le Menisives ju 


| de George Pfalmanazar, par le fieur N. F. D. B. R. p. 103: 


: The Count de Buffon feems not to have known that Pfalma-' 
nazar was an impotftor, and his book a mére fiction ; otherwife he k 


_ would never have qantcd him as an x aythar LR credits 
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ff Rechteren exprelies himfelf in the following 
| terms: ‘ After marriage, the women are not al- 
_ © lowed to be mothers till they have completed 
“their gsth « or 37th year. When they are preg- 
‘ nant before this period, their prigiiciles trample 
‘with their feet upon the women’s bellies, and 
‘in this manner force them to mifcarry, an O= 

‘ peration much more painful and dangerous 
* than anatural labour; But it is difgraceful, and- 

‘ even a high crime, to allow a child to come in- 
to the world before the age prefcribed. J have 
_£feen women who had 16 of. thefe forced mif- 
‘ carriages, and were only permitted to bring 
‘ forth their 17th child *.’ | 
The Mariana or Ladrone iflands, which are 
the moft remote from the eaftern coaft, are in- 
habited by a rude and unpolifhed people. Fa- 
ther Gobien tells us, that, till the arrival of the _ 
: Europeans, they had never feen fire, and that 
: they were extremely furprifed. when this ele- 
ment was firft exhibited to them by Magellan. 
Their colour is tawny, though fomewhat fairer 
than that of the nativés of the Philippines; 
they are. ftronger and more robuft than the 
Europeans ; ey are tall and well proportion- 
ed: Though they feed folely on roots, fruits, 
and fith, yet they are fat and corpulent; but 
their corpulency prevents them not from being 
pale and a@ive. They live fo long, that the 
age 


a * See les Voyages de Rechteren dans le Recueil de Voyages 
_de la comp. de Holl. tom. 5. p. 96. 
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age of 100 years is not extraordinary among 
them, without ever experiencing difeafe or fick- 
nefs*. We are told by Gemelli Carreri, that the 
natives of thefe iflands are of a gigantic fize, and 
that they are fo ftrong, that they can with eafe 
carry on theirfhoulders a weight of 500 poundsf. 
In general, their hair is crifped [, their nofe and 
eyes are large, and their complexion is like that 
of the Indians. The inhabitants of Guan, one 
of thefe iflands, have long black hair, a large 
-nofe, thick lips, white teeth, a long vifage, a fe- 
rocious afpect; they are likewife exceedingly 
_robuft; and their ftature, it is faid, extends to fe- 
ven feet in height ||. ; 

To the fouth of the Mariana iflands, and 
eaftward of the Moluccas, we find the land of 
the Papous and New Guinea, which feem to be 
the moft foutherly regions of the globe. Ac- 
cording.to Argenfola, the Papous are as black as 
the Caffres, have crifped hair, and a meagre and 
difagreeable vifage : Among thefe people, how- 
ever, there are fome who are as white and fair — 
as the Germans ; but their eyes are weak and 
delicate §. We are alfo informed by Le Maire, 
that the natives of this country are very black, 
favage, and brutal. They wear rings in theit 

| | | ears 
* See Vhift. des Ifles Marianes, par le P. Gobien. 
+ See les Voyages de Gemelli Carreri, tom. 5. p. 298. 
$ See lettres edifiantes, recueil 18. p. 198. , 


{ See Dampier, tom. 1 p. 378. and alfo Cowley’s voyage 


reund the world. § See Vhift, de la conquête des ifles Mos | 
luques, tom. 1, p. 148, | 
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ears and nofes, and fometimes in the partition of 
the nofe. They likewife wear bracelets of mo- 
ther of pearl above the elbows and on the wrifts, 
and they cover their heads with caps made of 
the bark of trees, painted with different colours. 
They are ftrong and well proportioned, have 
black teeth, a pretty good beard, and black and 
_‘crifped hair, though not fo woolly as that of the 
negroes. They are fwift in the chace; and, as 
the ufe of iron is unknown to them, their wea- 
pons confift of clubs, lances, and fpears, made 
of hard wood. They likewife ufe their teeth as 
offenlive weapons, and bite like dogs. They 

eat betle and pimento mixed with chalk, which 

alfo ferves them for powder to their beards and 

hair. Their women have a difguftful afpe& : 

They have long breafts which hang down to 

the nave!, very prominent bellies, {mall arms 

and limbs, the vifage of an ape, and hideous 

features *.. Dampier tells us, that the natives 

of the ifland of Sabala, in New Guiney, are a 

kind of tawny Indians, with long black hair, 

and who differ not in manners from thofe of 

the ifland of Mindanao, and of the other eaftern 

ifles; that, befide thefe, who appear to be the 

principal inhabitants of New Guiney, there are 

alfo negroes with frizled woolly hair f. Speak- 

ing of another of thefe iflands, called Garret- — 

Denys, our author remarks, that the inhabitants 
are 


* See La Navigation auftrale de Jacques le Maire, and 
Les Voyages de la comp. de Holl. tom. 4. p. 648, 
| See Dampier, tom. 5.p. 82. 
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are black, robuf, and well made; that they have 


large round erry and fhort drifped hair, which 


_ théy'éut in different fafhions, and paint with 
various colours, as red, white, and yellow; that 


they have large round faces, and broad and flat 
nofes; that their countenances, however, would 
not be abfolutely difgufting, if they did not 
thruft through their noftrils a’kind of pes, a= 


‘bout an inch thick and four inches long, fo that 


each end of it refts upon their cheek-bones, and 
only'a {mall part of the nofe appears around 
this unnatural ornament; and that pit wear 
fimilar pegs in their ears TRY 
The natives of the coaft of New: Holland; 

which is fituated in the’ 16th deerée of fouth Me 
titude, and beyond the ifland of Timor, are: per- 
haps the moft miferable of the human fpecies, 
and approach neareft to the brutes. They are 
tall, erect, and thin; their limbs'are long and 


fender ; they have large heads, a round fore- 


head: and! thick: eye- -brows: ‘Their eye-lids are 
always half-fhut, ‘a habit which’ they contract 


‘Gn infancy, to ROH their eyes from the gnats; 4 
and, as they never’ open their eyes, they cannot « 


feé at a diftance, without raifing their heads as 
if they were ieoRing at fomething above them, 
They have thick nofes and lips, and large 
mouths: They. pull out, it fhould appear, the 


two foré-teeth of the upper-jaw; for, in neither — 


Îex, nor at any period of life, are thefe teeth to 


* See Dampier, p. fo2. 
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ve feen. “They have no beard ; their vifage is 
long, ‘without a fingle feature Pride à is agreeable ; 
their hair is fhort, black, and crifped; and their 
fkin is as black as that ce the Guiney Negroes. 

They have no cloathing but a piece of the bark 
of a tree tied round their waift, with a handful 
of long herbs in‘the middle. They have no 

houfes, and they fleep on the ground without, 

any covering. They aflociate, men, women, 
“and children, promifcuouily, to the number of 
“0 or 30. Their only nourifhment is a fmall 
ff, which: they catch in refervoirs made with 
horde in fmall’ arms ‘of’ the fea ; and they are 
totally inacquainted with bread, and every {pe 
cies of grain *. 

“Tn bte part of the vet of New Holland, 
‘about the 22d.or 2 sd degree of fouth laciniide, 
the natives feem to be of the fame race with 
thofe we have now defcribed. {They’are°ex- 
tremely ugly and difguiting, and have the fame 
defe& in their eyes; their fkin is black, their 
hair crifped, and their bodies ute tall held fler’~ 
der Ÿ; f 

* From thefe deferiptions, it is apparent, that 
‘the iflands and coafts of the Indian ocean are 
peopled with men of very different races. ‘The 
“natives of Malacca, of Sumatra, and of the Ni- 
_cobar iflands, feem to derive their origin from 
the inhabitants of the peninfula of Indus ; and 
sae of Java from the Chinefe, except the 

white 

“# See Dampier, tom. 2: p. Pry Ibid. tom. 4. p. 13. 
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white men called Chacrelas, who muft have“ 


mt 


fprung from the Europeans. The natives of © 


the Molucca iflands feem alfo, in general, to 
have proceeded from the Indian peninfula. But 
the inhabitants of the ifland of Timor, which lies 


neareft to New. Holland, are very fimilar to the © 


> 


people of that country. Thofe of Formofa, and © 


of the Mariana iflands, refemble each other in 
fature, ftrength, and features; and they appear 
to form a race entirely diftin@ from every o- 
ther people in the neighbourhood. The Pa- 
pous, and other nations adjacent to New Guiney, 
are real negroes, and refemble thofe of Africa, 
though they are feparated from that continent 


by a tract of fea more than 2200 leagues over, ! 


The natives of New Holland have a ftrong a- : 
nalogy to the Hottentots. But, before drawing — 


any conclufions from all thefe relations and dif- 


ferences, it is neceflary to examine the condi- : 


tion of the nations of Afia and Africa. 


The Moguls, and other natives of the penin- « 
fula of India, nearly refemble the Europeans in ~ 
traits and features; but they differ more or lefs — 


from them in colour. The Moguls are olive, © 


> ~ 


though, in the Indian language, Mogul fignifies © 


white, ‘The women are extremely handfome, 


and make frequent ufe of bathing. Like the : 
men, they are of an olive colour, and, what is « 
oppofite to the women of Europe, their legs and « 


thighs are long, and their bodies fhort *. Ta- 


* See Les Voyages de la Boulaie le Gouz, P- 153. 
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verhier fays, that, after paffing Lahor, and the 
kingdom of Cafhimire, the Mogul women have 
naturally no hair on any part of the body, and 
that the men have very little beard *.  Accor- 
ding to Thevenot +, the Mogul women are 
Ghafes very fruitful, and bring forth with fo 
much eafe, that they frequently walk the ftreets 
the» very next day after delivery: He adds, 
that, in the kingdom of Decan, tie men marry 
at ten, and the women at the age of eight years, 
-and that they have often children at this early 
period ; but the women who have chil Idren fo 
foon, commonly ceafe to bear after the age of 
30, when they are wrinkled, and have all the 
appearances. of D ui Some of thefe 

. women have their fkin punétured in the form 
of flowers, and painted with the juices of plants, 
which gives the fkin the appearance of being 
fluffed with flowers à. 

The natives of Bengal are yellower than the 
Moguls ; their manners are alfo totally different : 
‘Their women, inftead of being chafte, are fup- 
pofed to be the moît lafcivious in India. A great 
flave-trade, both of males and females, is carried 
on in this country ; and a number of eunuchs 
are made, both by a fimple privation of the te- 
fticles, and by a total amputation of the parts, 
‘The Bengalians are handfome and beautiful ; 
Bay on. Ml... G they 


V 


_* See Voyages de Tavernier, tom. 3. p- 80. 
+ Tom. 3. p. 246, f Tavetnier, tom. 3. D. 34 
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they love commerce, and have a great deal of | 
mildnefs in their manners *. 

The natives of the Gorbria titel bb are. 
blacker than thofe of Bengal ; they are alfo lefs u 
civilized, and go almoft naked. Thofe of the 
Malabar coaft are fill blacker. They have very . 
long, fmooth, black hair, and are of the fame 
fize with the Europeans. The women: wear 
gold rings in their nofes ; and the men, women, — 
and young girls, bathe ptomifcuoufly in ponds — 

made for the purpofe in the middle of their 
towns. The women, though black, or at leaft 
- exceedingly brown, are eoiely and handfome, 
and they marty at the age of eight years T. 

The cuftoms of the different Indian nations 
are all vety fingular, if not whimfical. The 
Banians eat nothing that is animated ; they e+” 
ven dread to kill the {malleft infe&t, and will not 
deftfoy the loufe that bites them. They throw 
rice and beans into the rivers, to nourifh the 
fifhes, and grain upon the spade to feed the 
birds and infeas, When they meet a hunter or 
a fifher, they earneftly beg of him to defift: If” 
he be deaf to their entreaties, they offer him™ 
money for his gun or net; and, if he does not 
comply, they trouble the waters to frighten the 
fifhes, and fet up hiceous cries, to put the birds 


and other game to fight. | 1 
The 

$ 

* See Voyages de Pyrard, De dae. 5 


me See Recueil des Voyages, tom. 6. p. 461. 
See Voyages de Struys, tom. 2. p. 225. 
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… The Naires of Calicut form a band of nobles, 
whofe only profeflion is that of arms. Thefe : 
men, though of an olive colour, are comely and 
handfome. They are tall and hardy, full of 
courage, and very dexterous in the management 
of their weapons, ‘They lengthen their cars to 
fuch a pitch, that they hang down on their 
fhoulders, and fometimes lower. Thefe Naires 
are allowed only one wife; but the women may 
have as many hufbands as they pleafe. Father 
Tachard, in his letter to Father la Chaife, dated 
at Pondicherry February 16. 1702, tells us, that, 
in the caft or clafs of nobles, a woman fome- 
times has ten hufbands, whom they regard as 
flaves fubjected to their beauty. This privilege 
is confined to ladies of rank ; for the women of 
inferior condition are allowed but one hufband: 
The latter, indeed, take care to alleviate this 
hardfhip by their commerce with ftrangers; to 
whofe embraces they abandon themlelves with- 
out referve ; and their hufbands dare not chal- 
lenge them. The mothers proftitute their daugh- 
ters even before they arrive at a proper age. 
The Naires or nobles of Calicut feem to be of a 
different race from the burgefles ; for the latter, 
both males and females, are of a fimaller fature, 
and are worfe fhaped, and more ugly *, Among . 
the Naires there are fome men, as well as wo- 
men, whofe legs are as thick as the body of an 
ordinary man, This deformity is not a confe- 
NE aliae Ge ; quence 

* See Pyrard, pe 411. : 
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quence of difeafe ; for they have it from their 
birth. tn fome, this monftrous thicknefs is con- 
fined to one leg only. The fkin of thefe legs 
is hard and rough, like a wart: Notwithftand- 
ing this cumberfome deformity, the perfons af- 
feted with it are nimble and-active. This race 
of men with thick legs have not multiplied 
greatly, either among the Naires or the other 
Indians. They, however, appear in other places, 
and efpecially in Ceylon *, where ney are faid 
to be of the race of St Thoinas. 

The natives of Ceylon are fimilar to thofe of 
the Malabar coaft. Though they are not equally 
black Ÿ, they have large ears which hang down 
to their fhoulders. Their afpect is mild; and 
they are naturally alert, dexterous, and vivacious. 
Their hair, which is very black, is worn fhort 
by the men. The common people go almoft 
naked ; and the women, according to a cuftom 
pretty general in India, have their bofoms unco- 
vered [. In the northern part of the ifland of 
Ceylon, there is a fpecies of favages called Bedas, 
who occupy only a fmall difiriét, and feem to be 
of a peculiar race. The {pot they inhabit is 
entirely covered with wood, in which they con- 
ceal themfelves fo clofely, that it is difficult to 
_difcover any of them. ‘Their complexion is 

| fair, 


* Ibid. p. 416. See alfo Recueil des voyages de la Comp. 3 


de Holl. tom. 4. p. 362. — + See Pigafettae Ind. Orient. 
par. Ie pe 39. + See Recueil des voyages, &c. tom. 7. | 
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fair, and fometimes red, like that of the Euro- 
peans. Their language has no analogy to any 
of the other Indian languages, They have no | 
villages or houfes, and hold no intercourfe with 
the reft of mankind. Their arms confit of 
bows and arrows, with which they kill a num- 
ber of boars, fags, and other animals. They 
_ never drefs their meat; but they feafon it with 
honey, with which they are plentifully provided. 
We are ignorant of the origin of this tribe, who 
are not numerous, and who live in detached fa- 
milies *. Thefe Bedas of Ceylon, as well as 
the Chacrelas of Java, who are both fair and 
few in number, appear to be of European extrac- 
tion. Itis probable, that fome European men 
and women have been formerly left on thefe 
iflands by fhipwreck, or otherwife, and that, for 
fear of being maltreated by the natives, they 
_and their defcendants confined themfelves to'the 
woody and mountainous parts of the country, 
where they continue to live a favage life, which, 
perhaps, wants not its charms to thofe who are 
accuftomed to fuch a mode of living. 

The natives of the Maldiva Iflands are fup- 
poied to have defcended from thofe of Ceylon, 
though there is no refemblance between them : 
For the natives of Ceylon are black and de- 
formed ; but thofe of the Maldiva iflands are 
handfome, and, except their oliver colour, differ 
little from the Europeans ; befides, they are a 

| G 3 people 
* See l'Hif. de Ceylon, par Ribeyro, p. 177. 
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people compofed of all nations. The inhabi+ 
tants of the northern parts of thefe iflands are 
more civilized than thofe who inhabit the fouth= 
ern parts. The women, notwithftanding their 
olive colour, are beautiful, and fome of them 
are as fair as the Furopeans. Their hair is” 
univerfally black, which they regard as a beau= 
ty, and Midionlh render the fs black, by 
_fhaving the heads of their boys and girls every 
eight Su till they arrive at the age of nine 
or ten. This practice, it is probable, contri- 
butes to blacken the hair; for, though every 
man and woman has black hair, that of their 
children is fometimes pretty fair’ Another 
beauty among the women is to have their hair 
very long and very thick, and, for this purpofe, 
they anoïnt ther head and body with a perfu= 
med oil. ‘The men are more hairy than thofe 
of Europe. Thefe iflanders love exercife, and 
are induftrious artifts ; they are fuperftitious, 
and much addiéted to venery ; though the wor 
men carefully conceal their bofoms, they are 
exceedingly indolent and debauched; they pers 
petually eat betle and other hot fpices. As to 
the men, they are lefs vigorous than their fpoufes 
would incline *. : a : 
The natives of Cambaia are more or lefs of | 
an afh-colour ; and thofe who live near the fe 1 
are more fwarthy than the others f. Thofe ot 
| | _: Guzar 


* See les Voyages de Pyrard, p. 120. et 324. | a 
+ See Pigafettae Ind. Orient. par. i. p. 34: 
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Guzarat are yellow* ; and the Canarins, or the 
inhabitants of Goa-.and’ of the neighbouring 
iflands, are olive t. | | 

We .are informed by the Dutch voyagers, 
that the natives of Guzarat are more or lefs 
yellow ; that their ftature is the fame with the 
Europeans ; that the women, who feldom ex- 
pote themfelves to the fun, are fairer than the 
men, and that fome of them are = aa as white 
as the Portuguefe j. 

Mandelilo fays, that ie inhabitants of Guza- 
rat are all more or lefs tawny, or olive, accor- 
ding to the climate under which they live ; that 
the men are ftrong and well made, and have 
large faces and black eyes ; that the women are 
little, but handfome ; and that they wear long 
hair, pegs in their nofes, and large pendants in 
their ears |. ‘There are very few deformed per- 
fons among them; fome of them are fairer 
than others ; but all have black ftraight hair. 
The ancient inhabitants of Guzarat are ealily 
diftinguifhed from the others by their colour, 
which is much blacker ; they are likewife more 
barbarous and ftupid §. | 
_ Goa is the principal fettlement of the Portu- 
guefe in India; and, though its ancient {plen- 
dour is much decayed, it fill continues to be an 

| opulent 


_ * See Voyages de la Boulaye le Gouz, p. 225. 
+ Id. ibid. + See Recueil des Voyages, &c. tom. G. 


‘P- 485. | See Mandelflo, P- 195. ÿ Ibid. tom. 2, , | 
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opulent and commercial city. Ie was formerly ~ 


the greateft market for flaves in the whole world. 
Handfome women and girls were fold here from ” 


every nation of Afia. Thete flaves were of all y 


colours ; and they were fkilled in mufic, and in 
every fpecies of fewing and embroidery. The” 


Indians were moft enamoured with the Caffre 
girls from Mofambique, who are all black, * It. 
“is remarkable,’ fays Pyrard, * that the {weat 
‘of the Indians, whether male or female, has 
* no unfavoury odour, while the flench of the 
‘ Afiican negroes, when they are over-heated, 
‘is perfectly infupportable” He adds, that the’ 


Indian women are fond of the European men, " 


and prefer them even to the white Indians *.’ 


RE 


The Perfians are adjacent to the Moguls, and Ë 


have a great refemblance to them ; thofe efpe- 


cially who inhabit the fouthern parts of Per- — 
fia differ very little from the Indians. The na~ © 
tives of Ormus, and of the provinces of Bafcia © 
and Balafcia, are very brown and tawny ; thofe ” 
of Chefmur, and of the other provinces of Per- j 


fia, where the heat is not fo great as at Ormus, 


are fairer; and thofe of the northern provinces 


are tolerably white f. According to the Dutch © 
travellers, the women in the ïflands of them 


Gulf of Perfia are brown or yellow, and‘ not” 
at all agreeable. They have a peri vifage, and 


uly@ 
| 


“® See Pyrard, tom. 7 p: 64 Ÿ de la Defcription 
des Provinces Orientales par Marc Paul, p. 22. 39. and FT 
tom, 2. p. 250. | 
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ugly eyes. In fome of. their manners and cu- 

ftoms, they refemble the Indian women, as thofe 

of wearing, rings in the cartilage of the nole, 

and of pafling a gold pin through the fkin of 
the nofe, near the eyes*, Indeed, this cuftom 
of piercing the nofe for the purpofe of embel- 

lifhing it with rings and other trinkets, has ex- 

tended much farther than the Gulf be Perfia ; 

many of the Arabian women wear rings in their 

nofes; and itis a piece of gallantry among the 
men to falute their wives through thefe rings, 

which are fometimes fo large, that they encircle 

the whole mouth f. 

Xenophon fays, that the Perfians were gene. 
rally thick and fat. Marcellinus, on the con- 
trary, tells us, that, in his time, they were thin 
and meagre. Olearius agrees with the laft au- 
thor, and adds, that they are ftrong and hardy ; 
and that they are of an olive Balen: and have 
black hair and aquiline nofes {. 

‘That the blood of the Perfians, fays Chardin, 
is naturally grofs, appears from the Guebres, 
who are a remnant of the ancient Perfians, and 
are an ugly, ill made, rough fkinned people. 
This is alfo apparent from the inhabitants of the 
provinces in the neighbourhood of India, who 
are nearly as clumfy and deformed as the Gue- 

| | bres, 


* See Recueil des Voyages de la Comp. de Holl. tom. 5. 
p- 191. + See le Voyage fait par ordre du Roi dans 
la Paleftine, par M. D. L.R, p. 260. t See Voyage 
d'Olearius, tom. 1. p. 501. | 
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bres, becaufe they never form alliances with any 
other tribes. But, in the other parts of the 
kingdom, the Perfian blood is now highly re- 


fined by frequent intermixtures with the Geor- 


gians and Circaflians, two nations who furpafs . 
all the world in perfonal beauty. There is: 


hardly a man of rank in Perfia who is not born . 


of a Georgian or Circaflian mother; and even 
the King himfelf is commonly fprung, on the 
‘female fide, from one or other of thefe coun- 
trics: As it is long fince this mixture commen- 
ced, the Perfian women have become very hand- 
fome and beautiful, though they do not rival 
the ladies of Cabibinl The men are generally 
tall and ere&t ; their complexion is. ruddy and 


vigorous, and they have a graceful air, and an~ 


engaging deportment. The mildnefs ‘of the 


climate, joined to -their temperance in living, © 
have a great influence i in improving their per- 


fonal beauty. This quality they inherit not 
from their fathers ; for, without the mixture 
mentioned above, the men of rank in Perfia, 
who are defcendants of the Tartars, would be 


extremely ugly and deformed. The Perfians, : 


on the contrary, are refined and ingenious ; 
their imagination is lively and fertile ; though 


warlike, they are lovers of the arts and fciences ; 


they are vain, and extremely ambitious of praife ; 


their temper is foft and duétile ; they are vo-_ 


Juptuous, and much addiéted to “gallantry and « 
intrigue ; they are luxurious and prodigal, and » 


_ equally 
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| Scrat Rangers: to oeconomy and to com- 

merce *, | 
mw the Penfisney ue: in general pretty fober, 
devour vaft quantities of fruit. Nothing is more 
common than to fee a man eat 12 pounds of 
melons; fome will devour three or four times 
that quantity ; and many of them fall a facrifice 
to this exceflive appetite for fruit f. 

Fine women, of all compléxions, are common 
in Perfa ; for they are {elected by the merchants, 
from every country, on account of their beauty. 

The white women are brought from Poland, 
from Mufcovy, from. Circaflia, from Georgia, 
and from the frontiers of Great Tartary : The 
tawny women are tranfported from the Mogul’s 
dominions, and from the kingdoms of Golcon- 
da and Vifapore, and the blacks from Melinda 
and the coafts of the Red Seat. A ftrange fu- 
perftition prevails among the inferior clafs of 
women. Thofe who are barren, imagine paf- 
fing under the dead bodies of fufpended crimi- 
nals, will render them fruitful ; they even be- 
lieve that the influence of a male corpfe, though 
at a diftance, is fufhcient to impregnate them. 

- When this abfurd remedy does not fucceed, 
they go into the canals of water which run from | 
the baths, when they know that many men are 
employed in Rss themfelves ; and, if this 
| | {pecific 

* See Chardin, tom. 2. P. 34. + See les Voyages 


de Thevenot, tom. 2. p. 181. + See les Voyages de 
| Tavernier, tom. 24 p. 368. - | 
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fpecific be equally unfuccefsful as the former, 
their laft refource is to fwallow that part of the 
prepuce which is cut offin the operation of cir- 
cumcifion, which they confider as a fovereign 
remedy againft fterility *. 

The inhabitants of Dr of Turkey, of Ara- 
bia, of Egypt, and of all Barbary, may be 1e- 


garded as the fame race of people, who, inthe . 


time of Mahomet and his fucceflors, extended 
their dominions by invading immenfe territories, 
and became exceedingly diverfified by intermix- 
ing with the original natives of all thefe different 
countries. The Perfians, the Turks, and the 
Moors, have acquired a degree of civilization: 

But the Arabs have generally continued in a flate 
of lawlefs independency. Like the Tartars, they 
live without government, without law, and al- 
moft without fociety. Rape, theft, and robbe- 


ry, are authorifed by their chiefs. | They glory 
in their vices, and have no regard to virtue ; and. 


they defpile every human inftitution, except 


thofe only which produce siblings Ae fana- 


tici{m. 


The Arabs, however, are enured to labour. 


They likewife ui. their horfes to undergo 
the greateit fatigue, and allow them to drink on- 
ly once in 24 hours. Their horfes are meagre, 
but fwift, and almoft indefatigable. Thefe peo- 
pie live in extreme mifery. ‘They have neither 
bread nor wine; neither do they take the trou- 

ble 


#7 See les Voyages de Gemelli Carreri, tom. 2. Ps 200: 
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ble of cultivating the ground. In place of bread, 
they ule fome wild grain, which fé mix and 
Knead withethe iiilk ‘of "their Cattle AFC ithe y 
have flocks of camels, fheep, and goats, which 
they.condu@ from place to place till they find 
fufiicient herbage for them: Here they ered 
their tents, which are made of goats hair, and 
live with their wives and children till the grafs 
is confumed ; they then decamp, and go in queft 
of another férié {pot fT. Though their mode of 
living be hard, and their food extremely fimple, 
the Arabs are {trong and robuft; even their fta- 
ture is not {mall, and they are pretty handfome. 
But their fkin is fcorched with the heat of the 
fan ; for moft of them go either entirely naked, 
or are covered only with a tattered thirt f. Thos. 
who live on the coafts of Arabia Felix, and of 
the ifland of Socotora, are of fmaller ftature ; 
their complexion is afh-coloured or tawny, and 
in the form of their bodies they have a great re- 
femblance to the Abyffinians |. The Arabs 
paint their arms, their lips, and the moft con- 
fpicuous parts of their body, of a deep blue co- 
Jour. This paint, which they lay on in {mall 
dots, and make it penetrate the flefh by means 
of a needle made for the purpofe, can never be 
effaced §, This fingular ‘cuftom prévails like- 
| wife 
* See Les Voyages de Villamon, p. 603. + See Les 
Voyages de Thevenot, tom. 1. p. 330. | 4 Voyages de Vil- 
Jamon, p. 604. il See Pigafettae Ind. Orient. pars 1. p. 25. 


and Olearius, tom: 2, p. 100. § Voyages de Pietro 
della Valle, tom, 2, Ps 269, 
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wife among the Negroes who trade with the — 
Mahometans. 9 
_.. Among the Arabs who live in the deferts on _ 
the frontiers of Tremefen and Tunis, the girls, 
to improve their beauty, paint their bodies with « 
cyphers of a blue colour, which they accomplith 
by means of vitriol and the point. of a lancet. 
In this they are followed by the country Afri- 
cans, but not by thofe that live in towns; for 
there they preferve the fame colour they bring 
with them into the world. Some of them, in- 
deed, paint a {mall flower on their cheek, their 
forehead, or their chin, with the fmoke of galls 
and faffron, which makes a fine black colour: 
They likewife blacken their eye-brows * La — 
Boulaye informs us, that the Arabian women of ~ 
the Defert paint their hands, lips, and chin, of ! 


a blue colour ; that moft of them wear rings of L 


gold or filver, about three inches diameter, in 
their nofes; that, though they are born fair, 
their aye Baie are {poilt by being continually 
expofed to the fun; that the young girls are 
extremely He) and fing perpetually ; but > 
their fongs are not melancholy and plaintive, 
like thofe of the Turks, but have a fill ftranger 
effect, becaufe they raife their voice to the high- 
eft pitch, and articulate with great tapidity pi 
‘ The Arabian princeffes and ladies,’ another 
‘traveller remarks, ‘ whom I was permitted to : 
| a ‘ice, 
* See L’ Afrique de Marmol, tom. 1. p: 88. 
+ Voyages de la Boulaye le Gouz, p.318 
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-* fee, were extremely handfome, beautiful, and 
§ fair, becaufe they are always covered from the 
‘rays of the fun. But the common women, be- 
‘ fide their natural tawny complexion, are very 
‘ much blackened by the fun; their form is ex- 
‘ ceedingly difagreeable, and, except thofe natu- 
© ral attra@tions which always accompany youth, 
‘ [ could never perceive any thing in their ap- 
‘ pearance that could pleafe the fancy. Thefe 
‘women punéture their lips with needles, and ~ 
© cover them with gun-powder and the gall of 
- “oxes, which penetrate the fkin, and render 
“their lips blue and livid during life. They 
* practife the fame art upon the angles of the 
* mouth, on each fide of the chin, and upon the 
‘cheeks, They blacken the eye-lids with a 
* black powder, and draw a black line from the 
‘ corner of each eye, in order to make them ap- 
‘pear more expanded; for the chief beauty of 
* the eaftern women confifis in large prominent 
‘eyes. Female beauty among the Arabs is ex- 
* prefled by faying, That fhe has the eyes of 
‘the antelope. ‘They always compare their 
* miftreflés to this fprightly animal ; and black 
‘eyes, and the eyes of the antelope, are the 
_ principal topics of their love fongs. The an- 


“telope is indeed a moft beautiful and hand= 


‘ fome creature, and has in its afpe@ a certain 
“ degree of innocent timidity, which refembles, 
“in a ftriking manner, the modefty and appre- 
*henfion natural to young women. The ladies 
£ and new married wives blacken their eye-brows, 
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and ‘make them join in the middle of the — 
‘ forehead. They puncture theirarmsand hands, M 


‘and form upon them the figures of animals, — 
¢ flowers, &cc. and paint their nails of a reddifh « 


‘colour: The men alfo paint their hair and 
€ the tails of their horfes with the fame colour. 


‘The women pierce their ears in feveral pla- 4 
‘ces, for the purpofe of hanging rings and M 


re 


‘ broaches to them, and they alfo wear bracelets — 


‘on their arms and legs *.’. To this account it 


may be added, that the Arabs are exceedingly — 
jealous of their wives; and that, though they « 


either purchafe them, or carry them off by force, 
they treat them with Benilengt and even with 
refpect. 


The Egyptians, though sas to the Arabs, 4 


and though governed by the fame laws, and 
profeiling the fame religion, are very different 


in their manners and cuftoms. In all the towns * 


and villages along the Nile, for example, we 


find young girls deftined by the public to the 


pleafure of travellers, without any obligation to 


pay for this indulgence. For this fpecies of 3 
hofpitality, they have houfes filled with thefe M 


. girls; and it is a pious practice with rich men, M 


when about to die, to found and endow houfes 


for this charitable Durgole When any of thefe | 


young women bring forth male children, the # 


mothers are obliged to rear them to the age of 


three or four years; after which the children © 


are 
* See Le Voyage fait par ordre du Roi dans la Paleftine, 
par M, D. Le R. p. 260.' 
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are carried to the patron of the houfe, or his 
reprefentatives, who then take charge of them, 
“and employ them as flaves. But the female 
children continue with their mothers, and fup- 
ply their place *. The Egyptian women are 
» very brown, but have lively eyes t. Their fta- 
‘ture Is above the middle fize; their drefs is not 
agreeable; and their converfation is exceeding- 
ly tirefome {. They are remarkable for bearing 
many children; and fome travellers pretend, 
that the fertility Otitlbned by the inundation of 
‘the Nile is not limited to the foil alone, but ex- 
tends to men and other animals. They add, 
that the women uniformly conceive after either 
' drinking, or bathing in the new water; that, in 
July and Auguft, the women are generally im- 
-pregnated, and bring forth in April and May ; 
- and that the cows commonly produce two calves, 
“and the ewes two lambs ||, &c. It is difficult to 
reconcile thefe benign influences of the Nile with 
“the troublefome difeafes it occalions ; for M. 
Granger informs us, that the air of Eg En is un- 
wholefome; that SH of the eyes are fre- 
quent, and fo very difficult to cure, that the pa- 
tients generally lofe their fight; that in Egypt 
there are more blind perfons than in any other 
country ; and that, during the increafe of the 
Nile, moft of the inhabitants are feized with ob- 
MODEL, H 
* See Les Voyages de Paul Lucas, p. 363. 
+ Les Voyages de Gemelli Carreri, tom. 1. p. 1 go 


À Les Voyages du P. Vanfleb. p. 43. 
sf Les Voyages du Sieur Lucas, p. 83. 
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ftinate dyfenteries, occafioned by the falts with 
which the water is then impregnated *, | 

Though the Egyptian women ate commonly 
fmall, yet the men are of a good fizet. In 
general, both fexes are of an, ae colour; and 


the higher we afcend from Cairo, the tes 


become more tawny, till we arrive at the confines 
of Nubia, where they are almoft as black as the 
Nubians themfelves.. Idlenefs and cowardice are 
the principal vices of the Egyptians. Their 


chief employment through the day is drinking © 


coffee, fmoaking tobacco, fleeping, and chatter- 
ing in the ae They are grofsly ignorant, 


and yet they are puffed up with a fantaftical va- 
nity. Though they acknowledge that they have 


loft their ancient dignity, their fkill in fcience 
and in arms, their hiftory, and even their lan- 
guage, and that, from a valiant and illuftrious 
nation, they have degenerated into flavery and 


cowardice; yet fuch is the haughtinefs of their : 


difpofition, that they affect to defpife all other 
nations, and are exceedingly offended when any 


perfon advifes them to fend their children into © 


Europe to be inftru@ted in the arts and fciences f. 
The numerous nations who inhabit the coafts 


of the Mediterranean, from Egypt to the Weft- 
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ern ocean, and the internal regions of Barbary, — 


as far as Mount Atlas, are a ee of people 
See Grades s Voyage, p. 21. + Voyages de Pietro 


della Valle, tom. 1. p. 401. + See Lucas, tom. 3. p. 194. | 
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of different races, as the original natives, Arabs, 
Vandals, and Spaniards; and, in more ancient 


times, the Romans and Egyptians peopled thele 


- territories Sich men of very different qualities. 


The inhabitants of the mountains of Arras, for 


_ example, have no refemblance in their afpect and 


complexion to the adjacent tribes, Their co- 
lour, inftead of being tawny, is white and ruddy, 


and their hair is of a deep yellow; but that of 
the adjacent -nations is black. From thefe cir- 


 cumftances Mr Shawthinks it probable,that they 
… are defcendants of the Vandals, who, after their 


_ expulfion, took refuge in certain parts of. thefe 


mountains * The women of the kingdom of 
Tripoli, though adjacent to thofe of Egypt, have 
not the fmalleft refemblance to them. ‘The for- 
mer are tall, and confider height of flature as an 


effential article of beauty. Like the Arabiar 


… females, they punûure and paint their cheeks 


and chin; and, asin Turkey, they are fo fond 
of red hair, that they paint that of their children 


with vermilion fT. 


The Moorifh women, in general, affect to 


_ wear their hair fo long as to reach to their heels; 
“and thofe whofe hair is fhorter, ufe falfe locks 
twifted round with ribands. They paint the 

hair of their eye-lids with black lead, and they 


efteem the dark colour which this fubftance gives 


to the eyes as a fingular beauty. This cuftom - 


H 2 iS 


* See Shaw’s travels. . «. + L’Etat des royaumes de Bar- 


… barie, La Haie, 1704: j ids 
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is both very general and very ancient; it was 
pradctiled by the ladies of Greece and Rome, as 
well as by thofe of the Eaft *. 

Moft of the Moorifh women would be reckon- 
ed handfome even in Europe. ‘The fkin of their 


children is exceedingly fair and delicate; and, 


though the boys, by being expofed to the fun, 
foon grow fwarthy; yet the girls, who keep 
more within doors, preferve their beauty till 
the age of 30, when they commonly give over 
‘child-bearing: But, as a recompenfe for this 
early fterility, they are often mothers at the age 
of 11, and grandmothers at that of 22; and, 
as they live as long as the European women, 
they generally fee feveral generations |. 

In reading Marmol’s defcription of thefe dif- 
ferent nations, it is obvious to remark, that the 
inhabitants of the mountains of Barbary are 
white, and that thofe of the plains and fea-coafts 
are very brown and tawny. He tells us, that 


the inhabitants of Capez, a city in the kingdom ! 


of Tunis, fituated upon the Mediterranean coaft, 
‘are poor, and very black {; that thofe who live 
along the banks of the river Dara in the king- 


dom of Morocco, are exceedingly tawny |; and w 


that, on the contrary, the inhabitants of Zarhou, 
and of the mountains of Fez, on the fide of 
Mount Atlas, are very fair: He adds, that the 
latter are fo little affected with cold, that, in the 


greateft , 


* Shaw’s travels: _ + Ibid. + Marmol, tom. 2, _ 


P5300 I Ibid. tom. 2, p. 125: 


be Se 
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- greateft froffs and fnow, they drefs very lightly, 
ae go with their heads uncovered during the 
whole year *. And, with regard to the’ Numi- 
dians, he fays, that they are rather tawny than 
black; that the women are pretty fair and jolly, 
though the men are meagre Ÿ ; but that the in- 
habitants of Guaden, at the extremity of Numi- 
dia, and on the frontiers of Senegal, are rather 
black than tawny {; that, on the other hand, 
the women of the province of Dara are beauti- 
ful and frefh-coloured ; and that, through this 
. whole region, there are multitudes of negroe 
flaves of both fexes (. 

it appears, then, that, in the ancient Continent, 
all the people who live between the 2oth and 
goth, or 35th degree of ‘north latitude, namely, 
from the Mogul Empire to Barbary, and even 
from the Ganges to the weftern coaft of Mo- 
. rocco, differ but little from each other, except 
thofe varieties which have arifen from a mixture 
with more northern nations, who, from time to 
time, have conquered and peopled fome of thofe 


_vaft regions. In this extenfive territory, which 


ftretches, within the fame parallels, about 2000 
leagues, the men, in general, are brown and 
tawny, but, at the fame time, pretty comely 
and handfome, If we next examine thofe who 
jive under more temperate climates, we fhall 
find, that the natives of the northern parts of 

Vis Se peeled | the 
 * Marmol, tom. 2. p. 198. 305 » + Ibid. tom. 3. P 6 
Ÿ Ibid. tom. 3. p. 7. § Ibid. tom. 3. p. 11. 
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the Mogul and Perfian Empires, thé Armenians, 
the Turks, the Georgians, the Mingrelians, the 
Circafhians, the Greeks, and the people of Eu- 
rope in general, are the »faireft and moft hand- 
fome men anithe worlds; rand that, however re- -— 
mote Cafhmire may be:from Spain, or! Circafha 
from France, the natives sof thefe countries, 
which are nearly at an equal, diftance from the. © 
equator, ‘have a ire refemblance to each. 
other: The people of Cafhmire, Bermer -re- 
marks; are renowned for.their, beauty... They 
are as handfome as the Europeans, and have no 
features of the Tartarian vilage ; neither have 
they thofé Hat-nofes. and) pig-eyes fo univerfal 
among the adjacent nations. Their women are 
exceedingly beautiful; anditisa common prac- 
tice with firangers, when, they come to the Mo- 
gul court, to ‘roilale themfelves with Cafhmi- 
rian wives, that they may have children iby 
them as fair as true Moguls *, 

The blood of Georgia is fill. more FE 
than that of Cafhmire.. In this country, not 
an ugly countenance is.to be feen: And,, with 
regard to the women, Nature has adorned them 
“with a profufion of graces: They are tall, hand- 
dome, flender-waifted; and their faces are truly 
charming t. The men are likewife very” hand- 
fome {. They are naturally ingenious ; and, | 
H 
_# See Voyage de Bernier, tom. 2. p. 281. 


+ See Chardin, p. 204. See il Genio va- | 
gante del Conte Aurelio deat Anzi, tom. I. pe 170. 
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if their education did not render them extreme- 


ly ignorant and debauched, they might make 


no inconfiderable progrefs in the arts and fcien- 
ces. But thereis not, perhaps, a country in the 
. univerfe where drunkennefs and libertinifm have 


arrived at fo high a pitch as in Georgia. Char- : 


4 din tells us, that even the clergy are much ad- 
dited to wine; that they keep a number of fe- 


male flaves in their houfes, which they ufe as 


concubines; and that nobody is offended at this 


‘praGtice, becaufe it is general, and-even autho- 


/ 


rifed, He adds, that he was informed by the 
prefe& of the Capuchins, that the» Patriarch of 
Georgia declares publicly, that the man who 
does not get drunk at their great feftivals, as 
thofe of Eafter and Chriftmas, is unworthy of 
the name of a Chriftian, and ought to be excom- 
municated * With all thefe vices, however, 


. the Georgians are a civil, humane, grave, and 
_ peaceable people. ‘They feldom indulge’ refent- 


ment; but, when they conceive a hatred againit 
any perfon, they are never to be reconciled. 
The women of Circaffia, Struys remarks, are 


likewife exceedingly fair and beautiful. Their 
complexion confifts of the moft delicate tints. 


Their forehead is large and fmooth; and, with- 


out the affiftance of art, their eye-brows are fo 


fine, that they refemble curved threads of filk. 


Their eyes are large, attracting, and full of fire. 


Their nofes are well fhaped, and their lips are 
| | perfect 
* Chardin, p. 205. 


js 
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perfe& vermilion. Their mouth is fmall, and * 


the perpetual refidence of {miles; their chin is 


the termination of the completeft oval, Their — 


neck and throat are extremely handfome ; 
their {kin is white as {now ;. the colour of 


their hair is a beautiful black: their flature is _ 
fall, and their carriage eafy. They wear a little ‘4 
black cap, upon which is faftened a roller of the | 


NS ee OOS 
i 


fame colour.’ But, what is extremely ridiculous, # 


the widows, in place of this roller, wear a blad- 
der of an ox ora cow, fully blown up with air, 
which disfigures them amazingly. In fummer, 
the women of inferior ftation wear only a fhift, 
which is: generally blue, yellow, or red, and o- 
pen to the middle of the body. Their breatts 


are finely formed; and though, pretty familiar 4 


with. ftrangers, they are faithful to their huf- 


bands, who are by no means jealous of them *. 
Tavernier alfo informs us, that the women 


of Comania and Circaflia, like thofe of Geor- : 


_ gia, are very handfome and beautiful ; that they ! 


retain the frefhnefs of their complexion till the 


age of 45 or 50; that they are all very indu- — 


ftrious, and often employed in the moft labori- 
ous offices. Thefe people have preferved un- 
common liberties in their laws regarding mar- 


riage. If a hufband is not pleafed with his wife, ! 


and makes the firft complaint, the feigneur of 
the diftrict fends for the wife, fells her, and pro- 
vides the hufband with another, The wife, if 


* See Struys, tom. 2. p. 75° <b à 


fhe | 


Pie, 
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‘fhe makes the firft complaint, enjoys the fame 
privilege *. | NME 
The Mingrelians, according to the relations 
of travellers, are as handfome and beautiful as 
the Georgians or Circaflians, and they feem to 
be the fame race of people. © In Mingrelia,’ 
fays Chardin, ‘there are women extremely 
‘handfome, of a majeftic air, whofe form and 
‘ vifage are enchanting, and their afpect attracts 
* every beholder. Thofe who are lefs handfome, 
“or advanced in years, daub their eye-brows, 
‘ cheeks, forehead, nofe, and chin, with coarfe 
paint, Others paint their eye-brows only, and 
© beftow much attention to their drefs, which is 
‘ fimilar to that of the Perfians. They wear a 
‘veil, which covers only the crown and back 
‘part of the head.. Though lively, civil, and 
‘ affeCtionate, they are extremely perfidious ; and 
there is no wickednefs which they will not 
‘ perpetrate, in order to procure, to preferve, or 
‘to get rid of their gallants. ‘The men have 
‘likewife many bad qualities. They are all 
‘trained to robbery, which they fludy both as a 
* bufinefs and an amufement. They relate, with 
é extreme fatisfa@tion, the depredations they have 
“committed, and derive ‘from this ° polluted 
‘fource their greateft praife and honour. In 
‘ Mingrelia, falfehood, aflaffination, and theft, 
‘ are good actions, and whoredom, bigamy, and 
6inceft, are virtuous habits. A man marries 


| ‘ two 
# See Tavernier, tom, 1. p. 469. eS 
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* two or three wives at a time, and keeps as ma- ! 
‘ny concubines as he choofes. Hufbands in this 
“country are not jealous of their wives; and, 
‘when a wife is detected in the act of infidelity, 
‘he has only à right. to demand a pig from the 
* gallant, who generally eats a fhare of it in com- 
* pany with the hufband and wife. To have 
‘ many wives and concubines,. they pretend ‘to 
‘ be a good and laudable pra@ice, ‘becaufe it en- 
‘ables them to beget the more children, whom 
‘they fell for gold,: or exchange for wares and 
* provifions ee |] Mingreliansthaves are not 
dear. A man, from 25 to 40 years, may be pur- 
chafed for 15 crowns; and, when farther ad- 
vanced, for 8 or 10. The fineft girls, from 13 _ 
to 18, coft: only 20 crowns; a woman about 12 
crowns, and children only 3.0r4 f eh 
‘The: Turks, who purchafe vaft numbers of 
thefe flaves, are fo blended with the Armenians, 
Georgians, Arabians, Egyptians, and even with 
the Europeans, that it is impoflible'to diftinguith 
the real natives of Afia Minor, Syria, and the 
reft of Turkey. In general, the Turks are ro- 
buft, and tolerably well made f; and crooked 
or deformed perfons are rarely to be met with 
among them. \Moft of their women are like- 
wife handfome and beautiful: — They are alfo: 
very fair, becaufe they feldom go abroad, and 
never without being covered with a veil ||. 
| © There 


oe baie p.77. st Ibid. p. ros. . + Thevenot, 
tom. I. p. 55. f Ibid. tom.1.p.105, : 
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‘ There is not, 1 fays Belon, ‘a woman in 
* Afa, however mean her condition, who has 
‘ not a complexion’ frefh as a rofe, and whofe 
< fkin i is not fair, delicate, and {mooth as. velvet.: 
if * They make an unguent of Chian earth, with 
“ which they anoint their whole bodies before 
2 ‘they go to bathe... Some likewife paint. the 
* eye-brows of a black colour; while others e- 
‘ radicate the hairs with sear ts and paint artifi- 
‘ cial eye-brows in the form of a black crefcent, 
* which have a beautiful appearance at a diftance, 
‘ but are very ugly when viewed more clofely. 
* This cuftom, however, is extremely ancient *,’ 
He adds, that, in Turkey, neither men nor wo- 
men wear hair on nit part of the body, except 
the head and chin; that they make an oint- 
ment, compoled de equal quantities of rufma 
and -quick-lime, diluted in water, which they 
apply before Hk enter the warm bath; that, 
when they begin to fweat in the bath, the hairs 
fall off by fimp!, erubbing with the ee and the 
fkin remains foft and fmooth, without the 
Jeaft veftige of hair on it +: He fer remarks, 
that, in Egypt, there is a fhrub called alcauna, 
“the leaves of which, when dried and pounded, 
make a yellow AA paint, and with which 
the Turkifh women tinge their hands, feet, and 
hair. With the fame fubftance they paint. the 
hair of their children, and the manes of their 
| horfes LS ir The 


* Obferv. de Pierre Belon, p. WER | + Ibid, p. 198. 
4 Ibid, p. 136. sel 
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The women of Turkey likewife ufe a prepa- 
ration of tutty to render their eyes of a deeper 
black. They bathe often, ufe perfumes, and 
employ every art to nities and improve their 
beauty. The Perfian women are faid to be fill 
_ more anxious on this fubje@ than the Turks. 

‘The men have alfo different taftes with regard 
to beauty; the Perfians are fond of brown com- 
plexions, and the Turks prefer the red *, 

It has been alledged, that the Jews, who came 
originally from Syria and Paleftine, ftill preferve 
their former darknefs of complexion. But, as 
is properly remarked by Miffon, the Jews of 
Portugal alone are tawny, becaufe, by conftant- 
ly marrying thofe of their own tribe, the chil- 
dren of thefe people always réfehibsle their pa- 
rents, and.the tawny colour is thus perpetuated, 
with little diminution, even in the northern 
countries. The Jews of Germany, however, 
as thofe of Prague, for example, are not more 
{warthy than the other =p ak era of that coun- 
try fT. 

The prefent natives of Judea refemble the 
other Turks ; but they are more fwarthy than 
thofe who live in Conftantinople, or on the 
coafts of the Black Sea ; in the fame manner as 
the Arabians are browner than the Syrians, be- 
caufe they inhabit a more fouthern climate. 

The fame obfervation is applicable to the 
Greeks ; ; the inhabitants of the north are fairer 


than | 
700 Véro de la ot D. 110. 


+ Voyages de Miffon, tom. 2. p. 225. 
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than thofe of the iflands or of the fouthern pro- 
vinces. In general, the Greek women are fill 
more beautiful and vivacious than the Turks. 
They have likewife the advantage of enjoying a 
greater degree of liberty. Gemelli Carreri in- 
forms us, that the women of the ifland of Chio 
are fair, beautiful, lively, and very familiar with 
the men; that the young girls fee ftrangers 
* without reftraint ; and that they all go with 
their necks uncovered *, He likewife remarks, 
that the Greek women, efpecially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Conftantinople, have extremely 
fine hair; but that thofe whofe hair defcends to 
their heels are lefs regular in their features f: 
The Greeks efteem large eyes and high eye- 
brows as great points of beauty in either fex Ÿ ; 
and it is worthy of remark, that, in all the bufts 
. and medals of the ancient Greeks, the eyes are 
much largerthan in thofe of the ancient Ro- 
mans. | 
The inhabitants of the Archipelago are re- 
markably fine fwimmers and divers. Thevenot 
tells us, that they exercife themfelves in bring- 
ing up fponges, and even loft goods, from the 
bottom of the fea; and that, in the ifland of 
Samos, a young man cannot obtain a wife, un- 
lefs he be able to dive at leaft eight §, or, accor- 
MOTE ding 
* Voyages de Gemelli Carreri, tom. 1. p. 110. 


+ Id. tom. 1. p. 363. + Obferv. de Belon, p. 200. 
§ Thevenot, tom, 1. p. 206. ns 
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ding to Dapper, 20 fathoms *, The latter adds, ; 
that, in fome of the iflands, as that of Nicaria, 
they have a frange practice of converfing with # 
each other at great diftances; and that their 4 
voices are fo ftrong, that, at the diftance of a « 
quarter of a Aeainiey and fometimes of a whole 


league, thofe iflanders can maintain a converla- 


tion, which is neceffarily interrupted by long 


intervals, the anfwer not arriving for feveral fe- : 


conds after the queftion, © 

The Greeks, the Neapolitans, the Sicili lians, 
the Corficans, the Sardinians, and the Spaniards, 
being fituated nearly under the fame latitude, 
are very fimilar in their complexions. All thefe 
people are more fwarthy than the French, the 


Britith, the Germans, the Polanders, the Mol- 1 


Be the Cons and all the other inha- 
bitants of the northern parts of Europe, till we 
advance to Lapland, where, as former! ly remark- 


ed, we meet with another race of men. In ‘tra-_ 
velling through Spain, a difference of colour is 
perceptible even at Bayonne ; ; there the com- _ 


plexion of the women is’ browner, and their 
eyes are more brilliant f, 


The Spaniards, though meagre, are handfome. 


Their features are regular, their eyes beautiful, 


and their teeth well arranged: But their PRES 


plexion is yellow and Mare Their children 


are born fair and beautiful : but, as they grow ~ 


- UP, 


” Defcription des ifles de l’Archipel. par Dapper, P. 163. 
T Relation du voyage jai cc Pp. 4. 
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up, their colour changes i in à fuspriltag manner: 
The operation of the air and of the fun foon ren- 
ders them fo yellow and tawny, that a Spaniard 
is ealily diftinguithed from a native of any other 

country in Europe*. In fome provinces of 
* Spain, as in the environs of the river Bidaflao, 
it has been remarked, that the inhabitants have 
ears of an uncommon lize f. | 

Black or brown hair begins to be unfrequent 
in Britain, in Flanders, in Holland, and in the 
northern provinces of Germany ; and in Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Poland, it is feldom to be 
met with. Linnaeus informs us, that the Goths 
are tall; that their hair is ftraight, and as white 
as filver ; and that the iris of their eye is blucith: 
‘ Gothi corpore proceriore, capillis albidis reCiis, 
‘ oculcrum iridibus  cinereo-coerulefcentibus.” 
The Finlanders, he adds, are mufcular and 
 flefhy ; their hair is long, and of a whitifh yel- 

low colour; and the iris of the eye is of a deep 
yellow: ‘ Fennones corpore torofo, capillis fla- 
‘ vis prolixis, oculorum iridibus fufcis {.’ 

The women of Sweden are v ig prolific. Rud- 
beck fays, that they generally bring forth 8, 
LO, Or 12 children ; and that 18, 20, 24, and 
seven 30, are not uncommon. He adds, that 
the men often exceed the age of 100 years; that 
fome arrive at 140 ; and that one Swede lived 
156, and another 161 years ||. But this author, 

Port if 
* Ibid. p. 187. + Ibid. p. 326. + See Linnaei 
| Faunam Suecicam, p. 1. | See Olaii Rudbekii Atlantica: 
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it muft be allowed, is an enthufiaft with regard — 
to his country ; and, in his eftimation, Sweden 
is the beft country in the world. This extra ! 
ordinary fertility in the Swedifh women implies — 
not an uncommon propenfity to love. Man- * 
_ kind are more chafte in cold than in hot climates. | 
Though the women of Sweden are lefs amorous ! 
than thofe of Spain or Portugal, yet they bring 
forth more children. The northern nations, it ! 
is well known, have over-run all Europe to fuch — 
a degree, that hiftorians have diflinguifhed the 
North by the appellation of ‘ Oficina Gentium.’ 
_ The atthor of the ‘ Hiftorical Voyages of 
* Europe’ agrees with Rudbeck, that the Swedes 
live longer than any other people of Europe; and _ 
adds, that he faw feveral men who, he was af- ! 
lured, had exceeded their 1soth year * This. 
longevity of the Swedes he afcribes to the falu- _ 
brity of the air. He makes the fame remark _ 
with regard to Denmark: The Danes, he fays, | 
_are tall and robuft, of a lively and florid com- 
plexion, and, on account of the falubrity of the © 
air they refpire, live very long: The Danifh 
women are alfo fair, handfome, and extremely 
prolific f. | fats 
Previous to the reign of the Czar Peter I. the _ 
Ruflians, we are told, were almoft entirely bar- 
barous. Born in flavery, they were ignorant, | 
brutal, cruel, and had neither courage nor man- _ 
ners. | 
: al ala iis Te de dos boars a | | 
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ners. Men ae women often bathed promifcu- 
_ oufly in baths heated to a degree that wouldhave 
been infupportable to any. other Reppies and, 
_ like the Laplanders, immediately after coming 


? out of thefe hot baths, they plunged themfelves - 


‘into cold water. Their food was extremely 
coarfe. Cucumbers or melons, which they 
brought from Aftracan, and preferved during 
the fummer, in a mixture of water, flour, and 
falt, were their favourite difhes *. Some ablurd 
feruples prevented them from eating particular 
meats, as pigeons and veal, But, even at this 
unrefined period, the women knew the arts of 
colouring | their cheeks, pulling out their eye- 
brows, and painting artificial ones. eae alfo 
‘adorned themfelves with jewels and pearls, and. 
their garments were made of valuable ftuffs: Is 
‘it not apparent, from thefe- circumftances, that 
| the barbarity of the Ruflians had already begun 
to decay, and that their fovereign had not teh 
amazing difficulties in polifhing them, as fome 
authors are defirous of infinuating ? ‘They are 
now a civilized and commercial people; they. are 


fond of the arts and fciences, of public fpecta-~ 


cles, and of ingenious novelties. Such impor- 
tant changes cannot be produced by a great man; 


but a great man may be born in a fortunate mo- 


ment, 


It has been alledged by fome authors, that the 


air of Mufcovy is fo falubrious as to prevent the 
aly 2g. 4 8 ae ae I exiftence 


LA 


. * See la relation curieufe de Mofcovie, p. 181: 
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_exiftence of peftil lential contagion. It is record-_ 
ed, however, in their own annals, that, in the 
1421, and during the fix fubfequent years, the 
Mufcovites were fo dreadfully affliated with con-. 
tagious diflempers, that the conftitution of their 
defcendants fuffered a confiderable change. Be-. 
fore that aera, many men lived above 100 years; 
but very few now arrive at that age *. 

The Ingtians and Carelians, Khe inhabit the © 
northern provinces of Mufcovy, and are the na- 
tives of the country round Peterfburg, have vi- 
gorous and robuft conftitutions, Moft of them 
ote white or fair hair +. They refemble the 
Findlanders, and {peak the fame language, which 
has no affinity to any of the other European, 
‘tongues. | 

From the above hiftorical account of all the 
inhabitants of Europe and Afia, it is apparent, » 
that the differences in colour depend much, 
though not entirely, upon the climates. ‘There 
are many other caufes which have an influence. 
upon the colour, and even upon the features. 
and corporeal form of different people. The na- 
ture of the food is one of the principal caufes; 
and we fhall afterwards confider the changes it 
may produce. Manners, or the mode of living, 
may alfo have confiderable effects. A polifhed 
people, who are accuftomed to an ealy, regular, 
and tranquil mode of life, and who, by the vigi- 


lance: 
* See le voyage d’un Ambaffadeur de l'Empereur Leopold att 


Czar Michaëlowits, p. 220. + See les Nouveaux Memoires 
fur l'etat de la Grand Ruflie, tom. 2. p. 64. 4 
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lance of a wife government, are removed from 
the dread of oppreffion and mifery, will, for 
thefe reafons alone, be more ftrong, vigorous, and 
bandfome, than favage and lawlefs nations, where 
every individual, deriving no fuccours from fo= 
ciety, is obliged to provide for his own fubfift- 
ence, to fuffer alternately the pangs arifing from 

hunger and from furfeits of unwholefome food, 
to fink under the fatigues of hard labour, to feel 

the rigours of a fevere climate, without poflef- 
fing the means of alleviating them, to a@, ina 

word, more frequently like a brute than a man. 
Suppoñng two nations, thus differently circum- 

ftanced, to live under the fame climate, it is rea- 

fonable to think, that the favage people would 

be more ugly, more tawny, more diminutive, 

and more wrinkled, than the nation that enjoy- 

_ed the advantages of fociety and civilization, If 
the former had any fuperiority over the latter, it 

would confift in the ftrength, or rather in the 

hardinefs, of their bodies. Among the favage 

people, there might likewife be fewer examples 

of lamenefs, and of other bodily impediments or 

deformities. Such men can live, and even mul- 

tiply, in a polifhed ftate, where each individual 
contributes to the fupport of his neighbour, 
where the ftrong injure not the feeble, and where 
the qualities of the body are lefs efteemed than 
thofe of the mind, But, among a favage people, 
as evéry individual muft fubfift and defend him- 
felf by corporeal ftrength and addrefs alone, 
| KR ige DEA thofe 
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thofe who, unfortunately come into the, world 


with deformed bodies, or feeble conftitutions, _ 


fall early victims to the defeéts of Nature. 
..-Three. caufes, . therefore, mutt be admitted, 


as concurring in the produétion of thofe va-) 


rieties which we have remarked among the dif- 


ferent nations of this earth: 1. The influence of — 


climate;.2. Food, which has a great dependence 


on climate; and, 3. Manners, on which climate : 
has, perhaps, a fill greater influence.., But, be- ? 


fore we attempt to eftablith this opinion by rea- 
foning, it is neceflary to give as minute a de- 
{cription. of the inhabitants of Africa and Ame- 


rica, as we have already given of thofe of KT 


and Afia. 3 
_ We have already mentioned the different na- 


tions who inhabit the northern parts of Africa, ! 


from the Mediterranean to. the Tropic. | All 


thofe beyond the. Tropic, from the Red, Sea ! 


to the Ocean, an extent of country about 100 7 


or 150 leagues wide, are a fpecies of Moors, 


though fo fw arthy, that they appear to be almoft | 


black. - T he, men, in particular, are exceedingly ~ 


% 


brown; the women are a little fairer, well made, , | 
and tolerably beautiful... Among: ok: Moors, — } 
Her is a valt number of Mulattoes, who are of ? 


a. ftill deeper: black ; becaufe they are born of 
Negroe, women tou the Moors, purchale,, and + 


Gare. - 


with whom. they have many ‘children. *.. a] 


yond this Leo under the 17th of 18th de= 


| 4 gra 
* See titan ti A 29 3% 
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| grec of north latitude, we c ‘find the Negroes of 
Senegal and of Nubia, both on the aa of the 
_weftern ocean, and-on that of the Red Sea; and 
_ then, from the 18th degree of north to the 18th 

of fount! latitude, the whole inhabitants of Afri- 
ca, except the Ethiopians or Abyflinians, are 
perfe&ly black. ‘Thus the portion of the globe 
allotted by Nature to this race of men, contains 
an extent of territory parallel to the Equator, of 
about goo leagues in breadth, and confiderably 
. more in length, efpecially northward of the E- 
.quinoctial line. But, beyond the 18th or 2oth 
_ degree of fouth latitude, the natives are no long- 
et Negroes, as fhall be evinced when we defcribe 
~ the Caffres and Hottentots. 

We have long been deceived with denis to’ 
the colour and features of the Ethiopians, be- 
caufe they have been confounded with their 
neighbours the Nubians, who are a different race 
“of people. Marmol tells us, that the Ethiopians 
are perfectly black, and that they have large 
. faces and flat nofes *; and the Dutch travellers 
give the fame defcription of thefe people}. The 
truth, however, is, that the Ethiopians differ 
from the Nubians both in colour and features. 
The natural colour of the Ethiopians is brown 
or olive, like that of the fouthern Arabs, from 
whom they probably derive their origin. They 
are tall, and have regular features, fine éyes, 

bogey x well 
- * Marmol, tom. 3. p: 68. 0 t Recueil uae voy. de la 
Comp. deg Indes dé Holl tom. 4: p! cu bn je Silty 
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well proportioned nofes, thin lips, and white 
teeth. But the Nubians have flat nofes, thick 
prominent lips, and their vifages are extremely: 
black *. Thefe Nubians, like their weftern 
neighbours, are a fpecies of Negroes, very fimi- 
lar to thofe of Senegal. 

The Ethiopians are a half polifhed people. 
They wear garments of cotton and of filk. Their 
houfes are low and ill built. In the culture of 
their lands they are extremely negligent; becaufe 
the citizens and common people are defpifed, 
opprefled, and plundered by the nobles. Each 
of thefe clafles lives feparate from one another 
in their own villages or hamlets. Their country 
produces no falt, and the people purchafe it for 
an equal weight of gold. They are fond of crude 
meat; and, in their feafts, the fecond courfe, 
whine ie regard as the moft delicate, confifts 
of flefh AUS raw. Though they have vines, 
they make no wine; and their only beverage 
is a four compofition of tamarinds and water. 
They travel on horfes, and ufe mules for tranf- 
porting their merchandize. Their knowledge 
of the arts and fciences is extremely limited; for ! 
their language.is without rule, and their manner 
of writing is fo imperfe&, that they require fe- 
 veral sf to write a letter, though their cha- — 


-yacters are more beautiful than thofe of the A- | 


rabians +. Their mode of falutation is fingular: w 
| They 3 

* Lettres edifiantes, recueil 4. Pr 349e 

+ See eee de la Comp. de Holl. tom. 4 Ps 34 


ws 
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They take one another by the right hand, and 
mutually apply it to their mouths; the faluter 
then takes off the fcarf of the perfon he falutes, 
and wraps it round his own body, by which the 
other is left half naked; for moft of the Ethi- 


opians wear only this as, and a pair of cotton 
_ drawers ft. 


, Admiral Drake, in his voyage round the 
world, mentions a faét, which, though fingular, 
appears not to be incredible. On the frontiers 
of the defert of Ethiopia, he remarks, there are 


men called Acridophagi, or locuft-eaters, who 


are black, meagre, extremely nimble, and of 


fmall ftature. In the fpring-feafon, wien num- 


bers of locufts are traniported into their country 


| by certain hot winds which blow from the welt. 


Having neither cattle nor fifh, they are obliged 
to live upon thefe locufts, which they amafs in 


_vaft quantities: They cure them with falt, and 


preferve them for food during the w ‘hole year. 


… This wretched nourifhment produces very ftrange 
effe€ts : The people hardly reach the age of 40 


years; and, when they approach to this CEE of 
life, einen infects [ are engendered under their 


fkin, which at firft create a violent itching, and 


foon multiply fo amazingly, that their whole 


fleth fwarms with them. They begin with de- 
vouring the belly, then the breaft, and proceed 


(in. not ravages till they eat the whole flefh 


from the bones. Thus are thofe men, whom 


| Nature 
+ Lettres edifiantes, recueil 4. p. 349. 
{ The author, inftead of winged infects, fhould have faid 
caterpillars. 
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Nature forces to feed upon infects, devoured in 
_ their turn bythefe vermin. If this fa@ were well - 


q 


attefted,it would afford ample fcope for refle&tion. k 


In Beau and in that traét of land which 1 
ftretches to Cape Gardufu, there are vaft deferts. à 


This country, which may be regarded as the 


moft eafterly part of Ethiopia, is almoft entirely M 
uninhabited. To the fouth, Ethiopia is bound- 
ed by the Bedwins, and fre other nations, who © 
obferve the Mahometan law ; .a circumftance « 


which corroborates the ps that the Ethio- 


pians have originated from the Arabians. Thefe 
two people are only feparated by the Straits of. 


Ce 


Babelmandel. It is probable, therefore, that the 1 
Arabians had formerly invaded Ethiopia, and | 


obliged the natives of that country to retire to 


the northern parts of Nubia, The Arabians 4 
have even fpread themfelves along the coafts of 


Melinda; for the inhabitants of thofe coafts are 
only tawny, and follow the religion of Maho- 


met *, Even in Zanguebar, the natives are not * 
black ; moft of them fpeak the Arabic language; 4 


and th ey Wear cotton fus. This country, 


though under the Torrid Zone, is not exceflive- | 
ly hot ; and the hair of the natives 1 black and © 
crifped like that of the Negroes T. Upon the . 


whole of this coaft, as well as at Mofambique 
and Madagafcar, we meet with fome white men, 


who, it is alledged, came originally fiom China, 
and fettled there, w hen the CLS were accu-_ 


omega 
* See Pigafetta, p. 56. + Marmol, p. 107. 
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-ftomed to fail over all the eaftern feas, in the 
fame manner as they are now navigated by the 
Europeans. Though this opinion be proble- 
matical, it is certain, that the nations of this 
 eaftern coaft of Africa are black, and that the 
tawny or white people found there have come 
from other countries. 

But, to form a juftidea of the varieties which 
occur among thefe black nations, requires a more 
minute examination. 

* From comparing the teftimonies of travellers, 
it, in the firft place, appears, that the varieties 
among the blacks are equa lly numerous as thofe 
among the whites. ‘The blacks, as well as the 
whites, have their Tartars and their Circaffians. 
The natives of Guiney are extremely ugly, and 
have an infufferable odour: ‘Thole of Sofala and 
tof Mofambique are beautiful, and have no bad 
fmell. It is, therefore, neceflary to divide the 
blacks into different races ; and, I think, they 
may be reduced to two principal races, that of 
the Negroes, and that of the Caffres. Under the 
firft I comprehend the blacks of Nubia; ‘of Se- 
to of Cape Verd, of Gambia, of Sierra-leo- 

, of the Teeth and Gold Coafts, of that. of 
ray Benin, Gabon, Loango, Congo, Angola, 
and of A EPS as be as Cape Negro. . Under 
‘the fecond, I include all the nations from Cape 
Negro to the point of Africa, where they affüme 
the name of Æoftentots, and all thofe on the eaft- 
‘ern coaft, within the fame latitude; as the terri- 

tories 
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tories of Natal, of Sofala, of Monomotapa, of ! 
Mofambique, of Melinda: The blacks of Ma- | 
dagafcar, and of the neighbouring iflands, are 
likewife Caffres, and not Negroes. Thefe two 
races of men have a greater refemblance to each : 
other in colour than in their features, hair, fkin, 
or fmell: Their manners and natural difpofitions 
are hkewife very different. 
_ On a clofer examination of the different peo- 
ple of which each of thefe races confit, we fhall 
find as many varieties among the blacks as a- 
mong the whites, and an equal number of fhades 
from brown to black, as we have found from 
brown to white in the other race. 

We fhall begin with the countries to the north 
of Senegal, and, proceeding along the coafts, we 
fhall confider the different nations which have 
been recognifed and defcribed by travellers. In 
the firft place, it is certain, that the natives of : 
the Canary iflands are not Negroes ; for we are 
affured by voyagers, that the ancient inhabitants 
of thefe iflands were tall, well made, and of a : 
vigorous complexion ; that the women were 
beautiful, and had fine hair; and that the in- 
habitants of the fouthern parts of each ifland © 
were mote olive than thofe on the northern ! 
parts *. Duret, in the hiftory of his voyage to | 
Lima, informs us, that the ancient inhabitants 
of the ifland of Teneriff were tall and robuft, but 

| meagre — 

* See Phiftoire de la Fe decouverte des Canaries, par 
Bontier et Verriere, p. 25 + Page 72. ‘4 
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meagre and tawny, and that moft of them had 
flat nofes*. Thefe people, we fee, had nothing 
in common with the Negroes, except the flat 
nofe. ‘The natives of Africa, in the fame lati- 
tude with thefe iflands, are Moors, and very 
tawny; but, like the iflanders, they evidently 
belong to the race of whites. 

The inhabitants of Cape Blanc are Moors, and 
follow the religion of Mahomet. Like the A- 
rabs, they wander about from place to place, 
_ pafturing their horfes, camels, oxen, goats, and 
fheep. ‘They trade with the Negroes, who give 
them eight or ten flaves for a horfe, and two or 
three for a camel }. It is from thefe Moors that 
we have the gum Arabic, which they diflolve 
among their milk. They feldom eat flefh, and 
‘ never kill their cattle, but when they are about 
to die of old age or difeafe ]. 

- The Moors are feparated from the Negroes 
by the river Senegal. They are only tawny, 
and live on the north fide of this river; but the 
Negroes who inhabit the fouth fide of it are ab- 
folutely black, The Moors wander through the 
country ; but the Negroes are fedentary, and 
dwell in villages. The former are free and in- 
dependent ; the latter are the flaves of tyrants, 
who opprefs them. The Moors are fmall, 
meagre, and have a pufillanimous afpeët ; but 
they are fly and ingenious. The Negroes, on 
| ‘à the 


_ * Hift. gen. des voyages, par M. PAbbé Prevot, tom. 2. 
p.230. + Voyage du le Maire, p. 46. + Ibid. p. 66, 
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the contrary, are large, plump; and well made; | 
but they are fimple and ftupid. In fine, the 
country inhabited by the Moors confifts of bar-A 
ren fands, where verdure appears only i in very © 
few HE But the Negro country is rich, fer- . 
tie in pafture, and produces millet, and trees 
which are always green, but few of them-bear 
fruit fit for food. | 
In fome places, “both on the hefti and fouth | 
of the river Senegal, there is a fpécies of men ! 
called Foulies, who feem to form the fhade be: | 
tween the Moors and Negroes, and who are, 
perhaps, Mulattoes, produced by a mixture of 
the two nations. Thefe Foulies are not entirely 
black, like the Negroes; but they are much | 
TAN than the Moots, and hold the middle © 
rank between the two. ‘They are likewife moré ! 
advanced in civilization than the Negroes; they ! 
follow the religion of Mahomet, and are aie | 
table to ftrangers *, | 
The Cape de Verd iflands are peopled: viet | 
Mulattoes, fprung from the Portuguefe who firft 
fettled there, and the Negroes whom they found — 
on thefe iflands. They are ‘called Copper-co- 
loured Negroes, becaufe, though they refemble © 
the Negroes in their features, they are lefs black, 4 
or rather yellowifh. They ‘are handfome ‘and * 
ingenious, but extremely ‘indolent ‘and idle! # 
‘They live chiefly by hunting and fithing.’ They — 
train their dogs to kill the wild goats, with © 
RYO | which | 

* Voyage du le ARTE D. 75. Marniol, tom, 1. p. 34. 
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which the iflands abound. They deliver their 
wives and daughters to the embraces of ftran- 
gets, 1 if they choofe to pay for this fingular fa- 
your. For pins-and other trifles, they fell,pa= 
roquets, porcelain- -fhells, ambergris *, &cc en 
The firft genuine Negroes we meet with, are 

boite ‘on the, ocliery, banks, of the Ferre 
Thefe people, as well as thofe who inhabit the 
. country comprehended between, this iriver. and 
that of Gambia, call themfelves Falofs.. They 
* are very black, handfome, of a fine flature, and 
their features are not fo difagreable as thofe of 
the other Negroes. Some of them, and, pare 

ticularly the women, have very. regular features. 
They have the fame ideas of beauty with the 
Europeans ; for. they are fond, of fine eyes,..a 
fmall mouth, thin lips, and a well proportioned 

_ nofe; they-differ only with regard to the bafñs. 
of the picture, a very black fhining colour being | : 
abfolutely | neceflary to. form.a beauty: Their 
fkin is very fine and foft; and, abftraéting from 
| colour, they have as fl women as.are to 
be met with in any other country in the world, 
Their females are generally handfome, ay, aca 
tive, and extremely, amorous: They. are pecu- 
liarly fond of white men, re they: carefs 
with ardour, both to facings themfelves, and in 
hopes of obtaining prefents. In their -attach- 
ment to ftrangers, they meet with no reftraint 
from their hufbands, But, though they offer 
their 


Soe les Voyages dé M p 387. Struys, tom. I, pelts 
Biervillas, p. 15. : 
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their wives, daughters, and fifters, to ftrangers, 
and conceive their honour to be injured by 4 
refufal, their jealoufy rifes to fuch a pitch, when! 


their wives tranfgrefs with men of their own 
nation, that they often beat, and even cut them- 
felves with fabers. Thofe women, notwith-— 
flanding, have the tobacco-pipe perpetually ‘in | 
their mouths, and their fkin, when they are 
heated, has a difagreeable fmell, though it is 
not fo ftrong as that of the other Negroes. They « 
love dancing to the found of the drum and cala- | 


bath. All their movements in thefe dances con- 
fi of lafcivious and indecent poftures. They 


bathe often ; and file their teeth, in order to ren- _ 
der them more equal. Moft of the young girls | 
engrave figures of animals, flowers, &c. on their . 


fkin. 


women, when travelling, to carry their children 


on their backs. Some have afcribed the flat nofe 


and big bellies of the Negroes to this caufe: 
The mother, in raifing the child by fudden jerks, 
makes the child’s nofe ftrike againft her back ; 
and the child, to avoid thefe frequent blows, 


keeps its head as far back as poflible, by pufhing — 


its belly forward*. Their hair is black and 
crifped, like curled wool. It is by the hair and 


the colour that they chiefly differ from other - 
men ; for their features are not, perhaps, fo dif. | 
ferent _ 

* See le Maire, p.144 Le Pére du Jaric, p. 364, et le Pére | 
| 


du Tertre, p. 493. 


| 


It is a general praétice among the Negroe | 
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ferent from thofe of the Europeans, as the Tar- 
tarian vifage differs from that of a Frenchman. 

Father Tertre affirms, that, if moft of the Ne- | 
groes are flat nofed, itis owing to a general 
practice of the mothers, who deprefs the nofes of 
their children as foon as they come into the 
world, and fqueeze their lips to make them thick ; 
and that thofe children, who chance to efcape 
thefe operations, have elevated nofes, thin lips, 
and as fine features as the Europeans. This re- 
mark, however, is only applicable to the -Ne- 
groes of Senegal, who are the moft handfome 
and moft beautiful of all the race. Among all 
the other Negroes, flat nofes and thick lips feem 
to be features beftowed on them by Nature; 
Thefe, inftead of deformities, are regarded as 
marks of beauty, and fupplied by art, when they 
happen to be denied by Nature. 

. The Negroe women are extremely prolific: 
They bring forth their children with great eafe, 
and require no affiftance. Their labours are 
followed by no troublefome confequences ; for 
their ftrength is fully reftored by a day, or, at 
moft, two days repofe. They make excellent 
nurfes, and manage their children with great 
tendernefs and affection. ‘They are alfo more 
lively and alert than the men; and they even 
cultivate the virtues of difcretion and temperance. 
Father Jaric informs us, that the Jaloff Negroe 
women, in order to accuftom themfelves to eat 
and fpeak little, fill their mouths with water in 

: the 
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the morning, aid keep it there till. the hour of 
breakfaft Tape. Ô 

The Negroes of the lend of Laine an oft À 
_the Cape de Verd coaft, like thofe on the banks 
of the Senegal, are well made and extremely À 
black. They are fo fond of a black fhining com- ; 
plexion, that they defpife fuch as want this per- 1 
fection, in the fame manner as, tawny meniare | 
ARTE by the Europeans. Though ftrong and | 
robuit, they are exceedingly indolent, and culti- | 
vate neither corn, wines, nor fruits. Fifth and | 
millet are their ate: articles of food ; and they | 
feldom eat flefh. . They compare ee he | 
ans. to horfes, becaufe they eat herbs. But they | 
are fo paflionatgly fond of fpirits, that they fell | 
their children, their, parents, and even them: 
felves, for brandy f. They g go. almoft naked, | 
PA only a cotton garment which covers M 
them from the middle to about one half of :the | 
thigh, and they a alledge that the heat of the | 
shit permits them not to wear any more (. | 
Their poverty and bad. chear, however, Hinder 
them not from being both fat and contented. | 
They. believe their country to be the fineft in the 
univerfe ; ; and that they are the handfomeft # 1 
men in the world, becaufethey.are the blackeft : À 
If their women betrayed no -attachment tou 
white men, their colour would give them no 
uneafinels, | 


Though q 
+. See PHikt. par Pére du Jaric, part 3. P. 365. } 7 : 
= See le Voy. de M. de Gennes, p. 15. § Lettres 

edifiantes, recueil 11. p. 48. | 0 | 
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Though the Negroes of Sierra-leona be not 
altogether fo black as thofe of Senegal, they are 
not, however, as Struys alledges*, of a reddifh 
ortawny colour. Like the Guiney Negroes, 
they are of a black lefs deep than the natives of 
Senegal. The general cuftom, among the Ne- 
groes of Guiney and Sierra-leona, of painting 
their bodies with red and other colours, might 
deceive Struys. They likewife paint a ring round 
their eyes with white, yellow, or red, and make 
rays of different colours upon their faces; and 
many of them cut, upon their fkin, figures of 
plants and of animals. Their women are fill 
more debauched than thofe of Senegal. Many 
of them are common proftitutes, without incur> - 
ring the fmalleft difhonour. Both men and 
women keep their heads uncovered; and they 
have or cut their hair, which is very fhort, in 
various modes. They wear ear-rings made 
of teeth, fhells, horns, bits of wood, &c. 
which weigh three or four ounces. Some of 
them pierce their noftrils or their upper lip, for 

the purpofe of fufpending fimilar ornaments, 
Their garments confift of a kind of apron 
made of the bark of a tree, covered with apes 
fkins; and to thefe {kins they fix {mall bells. 
They fleep upon buil-rufh mats; they eat fith, 
or flefh, when they can procure it; but yams 
and banana’s are their principal food f. They 

Vou. Il. EURE have 


DA To. 1. p. 22. t See Indiae Orient. par. 2. in 
qua Johannis Hugonis Linftcotani, &c. navigatio, p. 11, 


are. inhabited by Negroes fimilar to thofe on the 
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have no paflion but for their women, sad no 
inclination to activity or labour. Their houfes + À 
are wretched huts, They often continue to live: 
in wild and barren places, though in the neigh-# 
bourhood of rich valleys, hills covered with” 
trees, green and fertile fields, interfe@ed in the 
moft delightful manner with rivers and brooks. | À 
But their indolence and ftupidity make. them 
infenfible to every pleafure of this nature. They 
roads which lead from one place to another are | 
generally twice as long as they ought; but they 
attempt not to render them shorter ; and, though | 
the means were pointed out tothem, they never | 
think of taking the fhorteit road, but mechani-w 
cally follow the beaten track, and are not an- | 
xious about lofing time, which they baie na 
mode of meafuring. À 
| Though the Guiney Negroes enjoy. Hise 
health and have vigorous FT NE they. | 
feldom reach old age. A Negro of 50 years) 
is a very Old man. Their premature commerce | 
with the women is, perhaps, the caufe of the 
brevity of their lives. ‘Their children, when | 
very young, are allowed to commit every fpe- | 
cies of debauchery * ; and nothing is fo rare a= | 
mong thefe people as to find a girl who can | 
remember the time when fhe cealed to be a VIT 
ein. 4 | 
The LT dns of St Thomas, of: Pepin Rey 


neigh | 


i Scele V loge de micas Guill. Bofman, p. 143: 
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neighbouring continent ; but their numbers are 
few; becaufe the Europeans have chafed them 
off, and retained only fuch as they heh to 
flavery. Both men and women go naked, 

cept a fmall apron round their middle *. Mel 
delflo alledges that the Europeans who fettle in 
the ifland of St Thomas, which is but a de- 
gree and a half from the Ba a preferve their 
whitenefs till the third generation; ‘and he 
‘feems to infinuate that they turn black after that 
| period. But it is not probable that this change 
‘can be fo fuddenly effected. 

The Negroes on the coafts of Juda and Arada, 
are lefs black than thofe of Senegal, (Gainey, and 
Congo. They prefer the flefh of dogs to all o-- 
ther meat, a roafted dog being generally the firft 
difh prefented at their feafls. This tafte is not 
peculiar to the Negroes; the favages of North 
* America, and fome Tartarian nations, are equally 
fond of dogs flefh. The Tartars are even faid 
to caftrate dogs, in order to fatten them and im- 
prove their flefh f. | 
' Pigafetta, and Drake, who feems to copy him | 
verbatim, inform us, that the Negroes of Congo 
are bl bile: but lefs fo than thofe of Senegal. 
Their bite is generally black and crifped, though 
in fome it is red. The men are of a middle fta- 
ture ; in fome, the eyes are brown; in others, 
oe are of a fea-green colour. Their lips are 

K 2 not 
+» Pyrard D m6: t+ Nouveaux Voy. des ifles, tom. As 
P. 165. 
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not fo thick as thofe of the other Negroes ; and 
their features very much refemble thofe of the 


Europeans *. 


In certain provinces of Congo, they have very. 
fingular cuftoms. When a perfon dies in Lo-, 


ango, for example, they place the corpfe ona 
kind of amphitheatre, raifed about fix feet above 


. the ground, and in’a fitting - poflure, with the 
| Wine refting on the knees. They drefs him in f 
his beft garments, and then kindle fires all round | 
the body. In proportion as the clothes abforb 


the moifture, they cover him with frefh gar- 


ments, till the body be. perfectly dry; after” 
which they bury him with great pomp. In then 
province ¢ at Mal imba, the wife ennobles the huf- — 
band. When the King dies and leaves only a | 
fing) le daughter, if pie has arrived at the age of. | 
puberty, the becomes abfolute miftrefs of the | 
kingdom. . She begins her reign by making a | 
tour round her dominions. . In all the towns | 
and villages through which the paffes, the whole | 
men are obliged to appear before her, immedi- 

ately upon her arrival, and fhe choofes the man | 
whom fhe fancies moit to pafs the night with 4 
her. At her return from her journey, fhe fends 1 


for: the man who has been fo fortunate as to 


pleafe her beft, and inftantly marries him. After 
inarriage her power terminates, and devolves | 


entirely on her hufband. Thele facts I have ex- 


tracted | 
(“See fndiae Orient. par. 1. p. 5. and Drake's Voyage, | 
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traGied from M. de la Brofle’s travels along the 
coaft of Angola in the year 1738. He adds a | 
fact not lefs fingular. ‘ Thefe Negroes,’ fays 
neg are extremely vindictive, of which I fhall 
‘give a convincing proof. They daily demand- , 
‘ed of us fome brandy for the üfe of the King 
# and chief men of the town. One day this re- 
* queft was denied, and wé had foon reafon td 
‘repent it; for all the French and-Englith of- 
* ficers were gone a fifhing ona fmall lake 
_ the fea-coaft, they erected a tent for the 

* purpofe of drefling and eating the fith they 
“had caught. When they were amufing them- 
_ *felves after their repaft, feven or eight Negroes; 

* who were the chiefs of Loango, artived in fe- 
‘dans, and prefented their hands, according td 
“the cuftom of the country. Thefe Negroes 

* privately rubbed the officers hands with a fub= 

‘tile poifon, which atts inftantaneoufly; and; 

“accordingly, five Captains and three fre Cons 
# died on the {pot,’ &c. 

When the Negroes of Congo have à pain in 
their head, or any other place of the body, they 
fnake a {mall wound in the place affeGted, and 
_ apply to it a fmall horn with à hole in its mid: 
dle, by means of which they fuck out the blood 
till the pain abates *, 

The Negroes of Senegal, of Gambia, of Caps 
de Verd, Gé Angola, and of Congo; are of 4 
PS, black than thofe of the coafts of Jace If: 


K 3 fignis. 
4 ee D: ax: 
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figni, Arada, and the adjacent provinces. When 9 


in health, they are all black ; but, when fick, 


they beome yellowifh, or copper-coloured _ ad 4 


In the French iflands,, the Negroes of Angola 
are preferred, for their ftrength, to thofe of Cape 


de Verd: But, when heated, they fmell fo rank, 


that the places they pafs through are infected 
‘ with the {tench for more than a quarter of an — 


hour. The Cape de Verd Negroes do not fmelt 
fo ftrong as thofe of Angola: They have allo a 
finer and blacker fkin ; they are better, made ; 


their features are fofter; their difpofitions are M 


more gentle, and their ftature is more com- 


modious f. The Negroes of Guiney are very — 


. proper for cultivating the ground.and other la- 


borious offices. Thofe of), Senegal are not fo. 


{trong ; but they are more ingenious, and better 
adapted for doméftic fervices {; Father Charle- 
voix tells us, that the Senegal Negroes are the 


moft handfome, moft docile, and beft fuited for \ 
domeftic ufes ; that the Bohubras are larger, but © 


that they are all rogues; that the Aradas are © 


beft acquainted with the culture of the earth ; 
that the Congos afe the fmalleft in fize, and ex- 


cellent fithers, but that they are much addicted © 
to defertion; that the Nagos are the moft hu- 


mane, the Nibndocts the moft cruel, the Mi- ~ 
mes the moft refolute, moft capricious, and moft | 
fubjec to oi 5 and that the Creol Negroes, _ 
‘ from. 
_* Nouveaux voy. aux ifles de 1 Atnetiques tom. 4. p. 138. 


+ L’hift. des Antilles, par le Pére du Tertre, p. 493. 
+ Nouveaux voy. aux ifles, tom. 4. p. 116, 
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from whatever nations they derive their Grigin; 
retain nothing of their parents but. the colour 
_and the fpirit of flavery. They aré more inge+ 
- nious, rational, and dexterous, but more floth= 
ful and debauched, than the: African Negroes: 
| He adds, that the genius of all the Guiney Ne+ 
… groes is extremely limited ; that fome of them 
appear to be perfectly ftupid, not being able to 


count beyond the number of three; that they 


never think fpontaneoufly ; that they have no 
“memory, the paft and the future being equally 
“unknown to them; that the moft {prightly of 
them have fome humour, and make tolerable 


“mimics ; that they are extremely cunning, and 


_ would rather die than tell a fecret ; that, in ge= 
_neral, they are gentle, humane, es fimple; 


credulous, and even rer Che ; and that they 
are faithful and brave, and, if properly difcipli- 


ned, would make good foldiers *. 

a hah the Noanueh have little genius; their 
feelings are extremely acute. According to the 

manner they are treated, they are gay or me- 
dancholy, laborious or flothful, friends or ené= 
mies. When well fed, and not maletreated, they 
are contented, joyous, ready for every employ: 

. ment, and the fatisfaétion of their mind is paint- 


ed in their countenance. But, when opprefled 


va Hin. FA St Dominique, par le Pêre Charlevoix: 


je :. 


and abufed, they grow peevith, and often die 


of. melancholy, Of benefits and of abufé, they 


are prrresingly fenfible, and againft thofe wha 


injure 


{ 
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injure them they bear a mortal hatred. On the 
other hand, when they contra& an affeétion to 
a mafter, there is no office, however hazardous, 
which they will not boldly execute, to demon- 
{trate their zeal and attachment. They are na~_ 
turally affeCtionate, and have an ardent love to. 
their children, friends, and countrymen *, The 
little they poffefs they freely diftribute among 
the neceflitous, without any other motive than. 
that of pure compaffion for the indigent. 
Upon the whole, it is apparent, that the un- 
fortunate Negroes are endowed with excellent — 
hearts, and poffefs the feeds of every human 
virtue. I cannot write their hiftory, without — 
lamenting their miferable condition. Is it not. 
more than enough to reduce men to flavery, — 
_and to oblige them toJabour perpetually, with- 
out the capacity of acquiring property? To 
thefe, is it neceffary to add cruelty, and blows, ; 
and to abufe them worfe than brutes? Huma-_ 
nity revolts againft thofe odious oppreflions which 
refult from avarice, and which would have been” 
daily renewed, had not the laws given a friend-w 
ly check to the brutality of mafters, and fixed” 
limits to the fufferings of their flaves. They 
are forced to labour ; and yet the coarfeft food 
is dealt out to them with a fparing hand. They 
fupport, fay their obdurate tafk-mafters, hunger 
without inconvenience ; a fingle European meal 
is fufhcient provifion to a Negro for three days; 
however little ee eat or Bais they are always” 


equally 
* Tak. des Antilles, p. 483. 
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equally ftrong, and equally fit for deboat , 


~ How can men, in whofe breafts a fingle fpark 


of humanity remains unextinguifhed, | adopt 
_ fuch deteftable maxims? How dare they, by 
fuch barbarous and diabolical arguments, attempt 
to palliate thofe oppreflions which originate fole- 


ly from their thirft of gold? But, let us aban- 


_ don thofe hardened monfters to perpetual infa- 
_ my, and return to our fubjeét. 


- Of the inhabitants of the coafts and of the in- 


" terior parts of Africa, from Cape Negro to Cape 


de Voltes, an extent of about 400 leagues, we 
have no knowledge. We only know, that thefe 


men are lefs black than the other Negroes, and 


By that they refemble the Hottentots, nr whom 
… they border on the fouth. The Hotrentots, on 


the contrary, are well known, and defcribed by 


_almoft every voyager. They are not Negroes, 


but Caffies, and would be of a tawny colour 


only, if they did not blacken their fkin with 


 greafe and paint. M. Kolbe, who has given a 


very accurate defcription of thefe people, regards : 


_ them, however, as Negroes. He affures us, that 


pe they have all fhort, black, frizled, woolly hair ; 


and that he never faw a fingle Hottentot with 


Jong hair f. But this circumftance is not fuffi- 


- cient to make us confider them as genuine Ne- _ 
_groes. In the firft place, their colour is totally 


diferent ; for M. Kolbe tells us, that they are 
olive, 


_* Hitt. de St Dominique, p. 468. + Defeript. du Cap 
_de-Bonne Efperance, par M. Kolbe, p. 95. 
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olive, and never black, though they employ e= q 
very method to darken their fkin. In the next ! 


place, it feems to be equally difficult to pronounce 
concerning their hair; for they never either | 


_comb or wath it, but daily rub on their heads — 


vaft quantities of greafe, foot, and duft, which : 
make their hair refemble a fleece of wool ftuffed — 
with dirt *. Befides, their difpofitions are dif= | 
ferent from thofe of the Negroes. The latter — 
are fedentary, love cleanlinefs, and are eafily re- j 


conciled to fervitude. . The Hottentots, on the 


. Enr. 


contrary, are a wandering, independent people, ; 
frightfully nafty, and extremely jealous. of — 


their liberty. Thefe differences are more than * 


fufficient to convince us that the Hottentots are 
not of the fame race with the Negroes. 

Gama, who firft doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, arrived in the bay of St Helena on the 4th 
of November 1407. He defcribes the inhabitants 
as being black, of fmall ftature, and having a 


very difagreeable afpe&: But he fays not that 


they were naturally black like the Negroes ; and, 
doubtlefs, they only feemed black to him by the 


greafe and foot with which they are perpetually | 


covered, This voyager adds, that the found of 
their voice refembled fighing ; that they were 


clothed in the fkins of beafts ; and that: their $ 
arms were bludgeons hardened with the fire, and 


pointed with the horn of fome animal t. It is 
apparent, 


* Defcript, ait Cap de Bonne Efperance, par. M. Kolbe, p. 92. 4 


+ Hitt. gen. des Voy. par Abbé Prevot, toms 1. p. 226: 
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apparent, therefore, that the Hottentots practife 
i pe arts in common with the Negroes. 

_ We are informed by the Dutch voyagers, that 
Tone favages to the north of the Cape are fmaller 
than the Europeans ; that their colour is a red- 
difh brown ;, that they are extremely ugly, and 
endeavour to increafe their blacknefs with paint ; 
‘and that their hair refembles that of a man who 
has hung long on a gibbet *. In.another place, 
té they tell us, that the Hottentots are of the colour 
of Mulattoes ; that their vifage is greatly de- 
formed ; that they are of a middle fize, but 
. meagre, and exceedingly nimble in the chafe,; 
and that their language refembles the sp 
ofa Turkey cock f. Father Tachard fays, that 
though, in general, their hair be woolly like that 
of the Negroes; yet many of them have long 
“hair, which floats upon their fhoulders. He even 
adds, | that fome of them are as white as Furo- 
_peans, but that they blacken their {kin with 
© cteale, and the powder of a certain black ftone ; 
and that their women are naturally fair ; sae 
to pleafe their hufbands, they paint theme! lves 
Black +. Ovington tells us, that the Hottentots 
are more tawny than the other Indians ; that 
no people refemble the Negroes more in sabe 
and features, but that they are not fo black; 
‘and their hair is not fo GHIDER, nor their DA 


fo flat ||. 


: From 
* Voy. de la Comp. de Hollande, p. 218. + Voyages 
| de Spit{berg, p. 443. + Le premier voy. du Père Tachard, 


Pp 108. Ri || Voy. d’Ovington, p. 194. 


ee 
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From all thefe teftimonies, it is plain thatthe 


Hottentots are not true Negroes, but blacks be= 
_ ginning to approach towards whitenefs, as the 


Moors are whites approaching to blacknefs. 
Thefe Hottentots, moreover, are a very fingular 
fpecies of favages. Their women, who are com 
monly much lefs than the men, have a kind of 
excrefcence, or hard broad fkin, which originates 
above the os pubis, and defcends, like an apron, 
to the middle of their thighs *, Thevenot fays 
the fame thing of the Egyptian women, but 
that, inftead of allowing this excrefcence to 
grow, they burn it off with hot irons. With 
regard to the women of Egypt, the fa@ is very 
doubtful. But it is certain, that all the women 


who are natives of the Cape are fubje@ to this : 


monftrous deformity, which they uncover to 
thofe who have the curiofity to look at it, The 


an abfurd cuftom of cutting out one of the te~ 
flicles about the age of eight years. M. Kolbe 
faw this operation performed on a young Hot- 
tentot, The circumftances with which this ce= 
remony is accompanied are fo fingular that they 
deferve to be recited. 
After rubbing the young man with greafe 


taken from the entrails of a fheep which is flain _ 


for the purpofe, they lay him on his back on the © 


men are all half eunuchs, not naturally, but by 1 


4 


ground, tie his hands and his feet, and three or ; 


four of his friends hold him. Then the prieft, 


M 
t 


(for « 


* See Defcript. du Cap par M. Kolbe, tom. 1. p. 91. and 
Voyage de Courlai, p, 291 | 


7 
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(for it is a religious rite), armed with a fharp 
knife, makes an incifion, and cuts away the left 
tefticle *, and puts in its place a ball of ¢reafe 
of the fame fize, prepared with fome medicinal 
herbs. He then fews up the wound with the 
+ bone of a fmall bird, which ferves for a needle, 
and a thread made of the tendon of a diac: 
The operation being thus finifhed, the patient is. 
untied. But the prieft, before quitting him, 
rubs him all over with the warm greale of a 
_ new-killed fhecp, or rather pours the greafe up- 
on him fo copioufly, that, when cool, it forms a 
Dina of cruft. At the fame time, he rubs him 
‘fo roughly, that the young man, who has al- 
ap fuffered too much, is covered with {weet, 
and fumes like a capon on a fpit. The opera- 
“tor next makes furrows with his nails in this 
eruft of greafe, from one end of the body to 
another, and then piffes in them. After which, 
he again rubs the patient, and fills up the fur- 
rows with frefh greafe. The voung man is now 
 inftantiy abandoned, and left alone in a condition 
rather refembling death than life: He is obliged 
to crawl, in the beft manner he can, into a hut 
purpofely erefled near the place where the ope- 
ration is performed, ‘There he either perithes 
or recovers, without afliftance, or any other 
nourifhment than the greafe that covers him, 
and which he may lick, if he choofes. At the 
end of two days, he generally recovers, comes 
| out 


: 5 
* Tavernier fays it is the right, tom. 4. p. 297. 
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out of his hut, and prefents himfelf to’his friends: _ 
And to prove that hes perfeally cured, ask runs | 
before them with the fwiftnefs of a: flag *. 1340 
All the Hottentots have broad flat rl 
which would not be the cafe, if their mothers | 
did not flatten them immediately after birth ; for | 
they regard a prominent nofe as a great defor- * 
mity. They have allo very thick lips, white ! 
teeth, .bufhy eye-brows, large heads, He 
bodies, and {mall limbs. hey feldom live eke 
40 years. The fhort duration of their ‘lives is 
unqueftionably occafioned by the naftinefs in 
which they perpetually wallow, and the putrid 
flefh on which they chiefly feed. As moft tra- 
vellers have written fully concerning the man- © 
ners of this dirty people f, I fhall only add one | 
faG@ more, which is related by Tavernier. The 
Dutch, fays he, carried off a Hottentot girl a few _ 
days after her birth, brought her up among — 
themfelves, and fhe foon became as white as i 
any eas From this fa@, he concludes, “ 
that all the Hottentots would be equally fair, if à 
they did not perpetually daub themfelves with « 
dirt and black paints. 
Along the African coaft, beyond the Cape of À 
Good Hope, we meet with the territory of Natal, 
the] 


sa ee 


£- « 


45 
de <I 


-* Defcript. du Cap: par M. Kolbe, p.275. 

+ The reader may confult the following voyagers : Kolhe 
Voy. de la Comp. Holl. ; Robert Lade, tom. 1. p. 88: Oving-n 
ton ; Ro tom. 2. p. 134.3 T'achard, P 95.3 Biervillas, 
pars 1. p. 34.3 Tavernier, tom. 4. p. 296.; Francis Leguat, _ 7 
fom. 2. 7s 154.5 Dampier, tom. 2. p. 255, &e, 
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the inhabitants of which dE greatly from the 
Hottentots. They are better made, and lefs 
ugly. They are likewife naturally blacked ; their 
_vifage is oval, their nofe well proportioned, and 
their teeth are white ; their afpect is agreeable, 
and their hair is naturally crifped. But, like 
the Hottentots, they have fome tafte for greafe ; 
for they wear bonnets made of the tallow - 
oxen. Thefe bonnets are from eight to ten 
. inches high, and they {pend a good deal of time 
in preparing them: For this purpofe, the tallow 
Prout be well refined ; they apply but little of 
“jt at a time, and OU it fo completely with 
their hair, that it never falls off *, M. Kolbe 
-alledges, that their nofes are flat from their birth, 
and that they ufe no arts to flatten them : yuthat 
they do not ftammer, or ftrike the palate with 
_ their tongue, like the Hottentots; that they build 
| À Mhoufes, cultivate the ground, fod fow a fpecies 
L of maife or Turkifh corn, Ge which they make 
ale, a drink unknown to the Hottentots f. 
Beyond the territory of Natal, we meet with 
_thofe of Sofala and Monomotapa. According to 
 Pigafetta, the people of Sofala are black, but tal- 
- Jer and thicker than the other Caffres, This au- 
thor places the Amazones in the neighbourhood 
of the kingdom of Sofala it, But nothing can 
be more uncertain than what has been affirmed 
with regard to thofe female warriors. The na- 
Gi tives 


- * Dampier, tom. 2. P- 393- + Defcript. du Cap. 
fom. 1, p. 136. t- See Indiae Orient. par. I. p. 54. 
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tives of Monomotapa, fay the Dutch travellers, 
are tall, handfome, black, and have fine com- 
plexions. The young girls go naked, wearing | 
only.a thin piece of cotton ftuff upon their 
middle ; but put on garments as foon as they get 
hufbands. Thefe people, though very black, 
are different from the Negroes. ‘Their features 
are neither fo coarfe nor fo ugly ; their bodies : 
have no bad fmell ; and they can neither fup- 
port fervitude nor hard labour. Father Charle- 
voix tells us, that he has feen blacks of Mono- 
motapa and Madagafcar in America; but that 
they could never be trained to labour, and foon 
perifhed *. | 

The natives of Madagafcar and of Mofambique - 
are more or lefs black. The inhabitants of Ma- 
dagafcar have the hair on the crown of their 
heads not fo much crifped as thofe of Mofam-' 
bique. Neither of them are true Negroes; and, 
though thofe on the coaft are very fubmiffive to 
the Pacnupiiele: the people in the interior parts 
of the continent are extremely favage, and jea- 
lous of their liberty. Both men and women go 
perfectly naked ; they eat the flefh of elephants, - 
and fell the ivory to ftrangers Ÿ. Madagafcar 
is chiefly inhabited by blacks and whites, who, \ 
though very tawny, feem to be a different race. 
of men. The hair of the former is black and” 

| crifped 5 

* Hitt. de St Dominique, p. 499. Ÿ See Recueil ded 
Voyages, tom. 3. p. 623.3; Le Voy. de Moquet,, p. 265.; et La 
Navigation de Jean Hugues Lintfcot, p, 20. 
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… crifped; that of the latter is fairer, lefs frizled, 
and longer, It is a common opinion, that thefe 
… whites derive their origin from the Chinefe. 

» But Francis Cauche properly remarks, that they 
_feem to be of European extration; fé he af- 
fares us, that all of them he faw pi neither flat 
faces nor nofes, like the Chinefe, He likewife 
fays, that thefe whites are fairer than the Caftil- 
ans ; that ‘their hair is long; that the blacks 
“are not flat-nofed like thofe on the ‘continent ; 
: and that their lips are thin. In this ifland there 
+f are alfo many perfons of an olive or tawny co- 
our, who probably proceed from à mixture of 
hi. blacks and whites. The fame traveller in- 
fins us, that the inhabitants round the bay of 
St Auguftine are tawny; that they have no beard; 
“that their hair is long and fmooth ; that they 

4 are tall and handfome; and, laftly, that they are 
% all ‘circumcifed, though they probably never 

heard of the law of Mahomet, for they have 

~ neither temples, mofques, nor religion *. The 

« French firft landed and eftablifhed a fettlement on 
this ifland; but the fettlement was not fupport- 

edt. When they arrived, they found the white 
4 men above defcribed ; and they remarked, that 

the blacks had a great refpect for thefe whites tf. 
The ifland of Madagafear is extremely populous, — 
and abounds in cattle and paflurage. Both men 
and women are exceedingly debauched; and 

Vo. II. ae public 


» ™® Voyage de François une p: 45: + Voy. de Flacour. 
+ Voy. de M, Delon. | 
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public proftitution is not followed with difho-w 
nour. They love dancing, finging, and fimilar ” 

-amufements. Though indolent, they have fomew 
knowledge of the peebaiter de ts; and, thoughil à 
they have no moveables in their houfes, but lie k 
upon matts, they have hufbandmen, fmiths, car 4 

penters, potters, and even goldfmiths. They eat | 
their meat almoft raw, and devour the fkins of t 
their oxen, after Shaun the hair; they likewife ‘ 
eat the wax with the honey. The common peo- 
ple ga almoft naked; but the more opulent wear” 
drawers or petticoats of cotton and filk*. | | 
The natives of the interior parts of Africa are © 
too little known to admit of defcription. Thofe 7 
called) Zzngues by the Arabians, are black, and 7 
almoft perfectly. favage. Marmol tells us, that i 
they multiply predigioufly, and would over-run i 
the adjacent country, if numbers of them were © 
not fwept off, from time to time, by a great à 
mortality occafioned by hot winds. | 
Upon the whole, it appears, that the Negroes” # 
are a different fpecies of blacks from the Caffres, ) 
“But, from the defcriptions we have given, it is | | 
fill more apparent, that the differences of colour t 
are. produced by the climate; and that the pe- 
culiarities in features depend much upon the 
cuftoms which take place among different na-" 
tions, fuch as, flattening the qe pulling the | 
hair off the eye-brows, lengthening the ears, 
thickening 
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- * Le Voyage de Flacour, p. 90.; Sp tom. I. p. 4243 | 
Pyrard, p. 38. 
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_ thickening the lips, making the face broad, &c. 
Nothing can bea ftronger proof of the influence 
of climate upon colour, than to find, under the 
- fame latitude, and diftant from each other more 
than 1000 leagues, people fo fimilar as the Nu- 
bians and natives of Senegal; and to find, that the 
Hottentots, who muft have originated from a 
black race, are the whiteft people in Africa, for 
no other reafon but becaufe their country is the 
coldeft. If the tawny nation on one fide of the 
river Senegal, and the perfect blacks on the o- 
ther, occur as an objection, I muft refer to what 
‘was above remarked concerning the effeéts of 
food, which has a great influence on colour, as 
well as many other cuftoms and modes of li- 
ving: And, if an example be demanded, I fhall 
produce one from the brute creation, which e- 
very man is in a condition to verify. The fleth 
of the hares that live in the plains and moift 
grounds, is whiter than that of thofe which in- 
habit mountainous or dry regions; and, even in 
the fame part of the country, thofe which feed 
in the meadows are perfeétly different from thofe 
that dwell on the hills. The colour of the fleth 
proceeds from that of the blood and other hu- 
mours of the body, the qualities of which ne- 
ceflarily depend on the nature of the food. 

The origin of black men has, at all times, 
been an obje& of inquiry, The ancients, who 
knew only thofe of Nubia, regarded them as the 
daft or terminating fhade of the tawny colour, 
fae and 
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and confounded them with the Ethiopians, and M 


other African nations, who, though extremely 


brown, belong more to the white than to the 4 


black race. They thought that the differences 


of colour among the human fpecies proceeded ! 
folely from ‘the varieties of climate, and that 


blacknefs was occafioned by a perpetual expo- 


fure to the hot rays of the fun. This opinion, : 


though very probable, was much weakened, af- 


ter it was difcovered that the inhabitants of | 


more fouthern climates, and even under the E- 
quator itfelf, as thofe of Melinda and Mofam- 


bique, were not black, but very tawny; and : 


when it was farther difcovered, that blacks tranf- 


ported into more temperate climates, loft nothing 


of their original hue, but communicated it to 


their defcendants, If we attend, however, to 
the migrations of different people, and to the! 
time neceflary to produce a change in their co-. 
lour, we fhall, perhaps, find the opinion of the © 


ancients to have been well founded; for the na- — 
tives of this part of Africa are Nubians, and will M 


preferve their original bl lacknefs as long as they — 


continue to: live: under the fame climate, and ~ 
mix notowith the whites. © But the Ethiopians, © 


à 


the Abyfinians, and even the natives of Melinda, 


though they derive their origin from the whites, ~ 


their; el and cuftoms being the fame with 


thofe of the Arabians, are; beanie cs more tawny 


4 i 


than the inhabitants of the fouthern parts of A- 
rabia, ‘This circumftance alone evinces, that, 


} 
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even among the fame race of men, the different 


degrees of blacknefs depend, more or lels, upon 


L the heat of the climate. Many ages are, per- 
haps, neceflary to change the white colour into 


perfect blacknefs; but it is probable, that, in a 


fucceflion of generations, a white people, tranf- 


“ ported from the north to the Equator, would 


undergo this change, efpecially if they adopted 


the manners, and ufed the food of the new 


country. | 
The objection drawn from the difference of 


features is not unfurmountable; for the features 
of a Negro, who -has:not been purpofely de- 


formed in his infancy, differ not more from 


~ thofe of an European, than a Tartar differs from 
a Chinefe; or a Circaffian from a Greek: ‘And; 


with regard to the hair, the nature of it depends 


‘fo much on the quality of the fkin, that any 
… differences which take place in it ought to be con- 
» fidered as merely accidental; for, in the fame 


country, and even in the fame village, we find 


every poflible variety of hair. In France, for 


! example, there are fome men whofe hair is as 
» fhort and as crifped as that of a Negro: Befides, 


… heat and cold have great influence upon the co- 


« lour of the hair both of men and other animals. 


In the northern regions, black hair is feldom or 


never feen: And fquirrels, hares, weafels, and 


He 
a 


feveral other animals, are white in the north, 
but brown or gray in more fouthern latinides, 


À 


& he effects produced by cold and heat are even 


L 3 SU iki athe alone 
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fo remarkable, that, in Sweden, certain animals, 
as the hares, are gray during the fummer, and 
perfectly white in winter *, 

But the New World affording no examples of * 
true Blacks, is the ftrongeft argument againft 
my hypothefis; and it appears, at firft fight, to 
be almoft infuperable. If blacknefs were the 
effect of heat alone, why do we not find Negroes _ 
or black men inthe Antilles, in Mexico, in San- 
ta-fé, in Guiana, in the country of the Ama- 
zones, or in Peru; fince thefe countries of A- 
merica are fituated under the fame latitude with 
Senegal, Guiney, and Angola in Africa? If the 
different colours of the human fpecies were oc- 
cafioned .by the climate, or the diftance from 
the Pole, we fhould have found, in the Brañls, 
in Paraguay, or in Chili, men fimilar to the Caf- 
fres and Hottentots. But, before attempting to 
remove this objection, it is neceflary to give a 
fhort defcription of the various American na- 
tions ; after which we fhall be the more quali- 
fied to make juft comparifons, and to draw ge= 
neral conclufions. 

In the moft northerly regions of America, we | 
find a fpecies of Laplanders, fimilar to thofe of * 
Europe, or to the Samoiedes of Afia. Though 
their numbers are few, they are fpread over a 
large extent of country. Thofe who live round 
Davis's Straits are fmall, of an olive colour, and 

| have 


* Lepus apud nos aeftate cinereus, hieme femper albus; — 
Linnaei Faun. Suec. p. 8. 3 sax ; 
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have fhort thick limbs. They are excellent fifh= _ 
ers, and eat their meat and fith raw. Their 
_ drink is pure water, or the blood of the fea-dog. 


. They are very robuft, and long-lived *. Thefe 


are exactly the foire colour, and manners of : 
the Laplanders: And, what is fingular, as the 


… Fins, who are adjacent to the European Lap- 


landers, are white, beautiful, and pretty large 


and handfome ; fo, in the neighbourhood of the 
- American Laplanders, we find a fpecies of men 


who are tall, handfome, pretty white, and pof- 
fefled of very regular features f. The favages 


“ along Hudfon’s Bay, and to the north of Labra- 


dor, though they are fmall, ill made, and ugly, 
appear not to be of the fame race with the for- 
mer.” Their vifage is -almoft entirely covered 
with hair, like the favages of the lands of Jeflo, 


à. to the north of Japan. In fummer they dwell 


in tents made of the fkins of the rein-deer ; and, 
in winter, they live under ground, like the Lap- 
landers and Samoiedes, where they lie promif- 
cuoufly, and without ceremony. Though their 
food confifts only of raw flefh and fith, they live 
very long TL. The favages of Newfoundland 
refemble thofe of Davis’s Straits. ‘They are of 
fmall ffature, have little or no beard, broad faces, 
large eyes, and generally flat nofes. The tra- 
velier who gives {his defcription adds, that they 
have 


..* Hilt. Nat. des Ifles, p. 180. + Ibid. t Voyage 
de Rob. Lade, tom. 2. p. 309. | 


= 
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have a great fimilarity to the favages in the en- 
virons of Greenland *, 


To the fouth of thefe favages, who are fpread 


over the northern regions of America, we meet — 


with a different and more numerous race, who 
occupy Canada, and the adjacent territories, as 
far as the Affiniboils. They are large, ftrong, 
well made, and all of them have black hair, 
black eyes, very white teeth, a fwarthy colour, 
little beard, and hardly any hair on their bodies, 
‘They are indefatigable in travelling, and ex- 


tremely nimble in the chafe. With equal eafe 


they can fupport hunger, and the greateft excefs 
in eating. ‘They are hardy, bold, grave, and 
moderate: In a word, they have fo ftrong a re- 
femblance, both in their external appearance, 
and in their manners and difpofitions, to the 
oriental Tartars, that, if they were not feparated 
by a vaft.fea, we fhould believe them to have 


fprung from the fame nation. They alfo live | 


under the fame latitude ; which is a farther proof 


of the influence of climate upon the figure and — 
colour of the human fpecies. ‘To conclude, in 


the northern extremities of the New Continent, — 


as well as in thofe of the old, we firft find men 
fimilar to the Laplanders, and likewife a race of 
whites with fair hair, like the inhabitants of the 


north of Europe ; ; then hairy men refembling 4 
the favages of Jeflo ; and, laftly, the favages of © 


Canada, who occupy the whole territory as far 
an 
# Recueil des Voyages au Nord. tom, 3. p. 7 


# 
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as the Gulf of Mexico, and fo ftrongly refemble 
‘the Tartars, that, if there were no embarraflment 


concerning the poflibility of their migration, we 
» fhould conclude them to be the very fame peo- 
‘ple. However, if we attend to the fmall num- 
» ber of men fcattered over the immenfe territories 
- of North America, and their univerfal want of 
. civilization, we» muft admit that all thefe na- 


ee 


tions of favages have been peopled by the efcape 


of individuals from fome more numerous race. 
| Though we fhould allow the number of natives 


to be now reduced to a twentieth part of what 


_ they were on the firft difcovery of America, ftill 


this country was, even then, fo thinly inhabited, 


| that it muft be confidered as a defert, or a land 


fo recently peopled, that the men had not time 
fuficient for an extenfive multiplication. M. 


+ Fabry *, who penetrated farther into the interi- 


<a 


or parts of this country, to the northweft of the 
Mififippi, than any other man had done, and 
where, of courfe, the favages could not have 
fuffered any diminution by the inroads of the 


- Europeans, aflures us, that he often travelled in 


this region 200 leagues without feeing a human 
face, or any marks which indicated the adjacent 
country to be inhabited ; and that, when he did 


meet with any Indian huts, they were always 


at leaft 100 leagues diftant from each other, and 
feldom contained above 20 perfons. Along the 


* banks of rivers and lakes, it is true, the favages 


are 


# Hitt, Nat. gen. et particul. tom, 1. p. 34% 
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are more numerous, and fome of them are even © 
troublefome to our colonifts. But thefe nations ‘ 
feldom exceed three or four thoufand perfons, 
and are fpread over a country often more ex- ! 
tenfive than the kingdom of France: So that — 
I am perfuaded there are more men in Paris than | 
all the natives of North America, from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Northern Ocean, though this — 
territory ts much larger than Europe. | 

Population depends more on fociety than Na- | 
ture. Men would not be comparatively fo nu- 
merous as the favage animals, if they were not 
united, and derived not mutual aid and fuccour 
from fociety. In North America, the bifons * 
are perhaps more abundant than the men. But, 
though population be a refult of fociety, it is the 
increafed number of men which neceflarily pro- 
duces their unity. We may, therefore, prefume, 
that the want of civilization in America is owing | 
to the paucity of its inhabitants; for, though 
each nation had peculiar cuftoms and manners, 
though fome were more favage, cruel, and da- 
ftardly than others ; yet they were all equally 
ftupid, ignorant, and deftitute of arts and of in- 
duftry. | 

I have run, perhaps, into too great a detail 
concerning the manners of favagé nations. Moft 
authors have miftaken the particular ations of 
individuals, which often refult from caprice or 
unknown “ueheniianceny for the general and 


cf eftablithed - 


* A fpecies of wild ox. 
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eftablifhed manners of a nation. Some people, 
they tell us, eat their enemies; others burn or 
maim them; fome: delight in war; others love 
peace. Some kill their parents after they arrive 
ata certain age ; among others, the fathers and 
mothers eat theirown children. Thefe, and fi- 
milar narrations, fo much delighted in by tra- 
pur are reducible to fingle facts, and import 
no more, than that one reali vidal favage eat his 
enemy, another burnt or maimed him, and a 
_ third killed or eat his own child. All thefe ex- 
: amples may be found in every favage nation; 
* for a people who live without the reftraint LE 
_ fixed laws, or of a regular government, can only 
be confidered as a tumultuous aflemblage of bar- 
_barous and independent individuals, who obey 
no laws but thofe of paflion and caprice, and 
_who, having no common intereft, are incapable 
of purfuing any determined ftandard of manners, 
| which fuppofes general views that have obtained 
the fan@ion both of time and a majority of 
numbers. | 
À nation, it may be faid, is compofed of men 
. who are known to each other, who fpeak the 
fame language, who unite, when neceflary, un- 
der the fame chief, who ufe the fame arms, and 
who paint themfelves with the fame colours: To 
this we might fubfcribe, without difficulty, if 
_thefe manners were conftant and uniform; if 
_ the people did not often unite and feparate with- 
out defign ; if their chief loft not all authority 


by 
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by their caprice or his own; and if their lan-— 
guage was not fo fimple as to be almoft com | 
mon to every tribe.. ¥ | 

As they have but few ideas, He expreffions — 
are limited to the moft common objects ; and, 
though every mode of expreflion fhould differ 
from another ; yet the fmallnefs of their num- 
ber UE renders them of eafy acquifition. 
It is not, therefore, fo dificult for a favage to 
learn the language of all other favages, as for a 
polifhed man to learn the language of another 
people equally advanced in civilization, 

But itis, perhaps, of more importance to exa- 
mine the nature of the individual favage, than 
to enlarge upon the manners and cuftoms of 
thefe pretended nations. Of all animals, a fa- 
vage man is the molt fingular, the leaft known, 
and the moft difficult to defcribe. We are fo 
ill qualified to diftinguith the genuine gifts of 
Nature from what is acquired by education, art, 
and imitation, that it would not be furprifing if 
we fhould tofally miftake the real portrait of a 
favage, though the natural colouring and featutes 
of his character were faithfully reprefented to us. 

An abfolute favage, fuch as the Por brought 
up by the bear, defcribed by Gonor *, the young 
man found in de foreit of Hanover, or the girl 
difcovered in the woods of France, would be a 
curious obje@ to a philofopher, by the contem- : 
plation of which he might eftimate the force of © 
jer} _ natura} 
* Evang. Med. p. 133. eS al 
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Pactuial appetites : Here he would fee the mind 


perfectly naked; he might diftinguifh all its 


movements; he’ might perhaps difcover in it 


more {weetnefs and tranquility thanin his own ; 


he might, perhaps, clearly perceive, that virtue 
is more natural to the favage than to the civi- 
lized, and that vice derives its ongin Bat {upport 
- from fociety alone. 


But to return to our fubjeG: If North Ame- 


* rica.affords only favages, Mexico and Peru pre- 


4 fent us with a polifhed people, governed by Jabs? 


and fubjeét to regal eftablifhments. ‘They had 
induftry, arts, and a fpecies of religion. They 


‘dwelt in cities, where order and police were 


» maintained by the authority of the fovereign, 


Thefe people, who were very numerous, cannot 
be confidered as new nations, or as originating 
from individuals who had efcaped from Europe 
on Afia, from whom they are {o remote, Befides, 
ifthe favages of North America, becaufe they 


att dal under the fame latitude, refemble the 


Tartars, the people of Mexico and Peru, though, 
like the Negroes, they live under the Torrid 
Zone, have no fimilarity to them. What then is 
the origin of thefe people, and what caufe can 
be affigned for the difference of colour in the 


human fpecies, fince the influence of climate is 


infufficient, in this cafe, to folve the phaenome- 


mon? 


Before anfwering thefe queftions, we muft 
continue our defcription of the favages of South 
America. Thofe of Florida, of the Miffifippi, 

| and 
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and of the more foutherly regions, though not 
abfolutely brown, are more tawny than the Ca- — 
nadians. The oil and paint with which they | 
rub their bodies, render their colour unnaturally | 

olive. Coreal tells us, that the women of Flo- 
rida are tall, ftrong, and, like the men, of an f 
olive colour; that they paint their arms, limbs, : 
and body, itt feveral colours, which remain 
for ever, becaufe they are engrained in the fkin 
by means of puncturing; - that the olive colour | 
of both fexes proceeds not fo much from the 
heat of the climate, as from the oil with which 
they varnifh their fain : He adds, that the wo- 
_ men are extremely active; that, with an infant 
in their arms, they {wim acrofs large rivers; and 
_ that, with equal agility, they climb the bight: 
eft trees *. All thefe qualities they poflefs in 
common with the Canadians and other favages 
of America. The author of the Natural and | 
Moral Hiftory of the Antilles remarks, that the 
Apalachians, a people bordering on Florida. are 
tall, well-fhaped, and of an olive colour; and 
Suk they all have long black hair: He adds, 
that the Caribbees, who RAI the Antilles, pe 
{prung from the favages of Florida; and that 
the time of their migration has been handed 
down by tradition f. | 
The natives of the Lucai iflands arelefs tawny 
than thofe of St Domingo and Cuba. But fo 
few | 


* See le Voy. de Coreal, tom. 1. p. a 
t Hift. Nat. des ifles Antilles, Pp. 351. 
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few of either now remain, that the relations of 
the firft voyagers to thefe countries can derive 
no fupport from them. Thefe people, it has 
- been alledged, were very numerous ; that they 
were governed by a kind of chiefs, called Ca- 
-ciques ; and that they had priefts and phyficians. 
But all this is problematical, and, befides, has no 
* connection with our hiftory. The Caribbees, in 
| general, fays Father du Tertre, are tall, and have 
va pleafant afped ; they are ftrong, robuift, active, 
and healthy ; {ome of them have flat vifages and 
_-deprefied Bite dl Thefe features, however, are not 
natural to them, but artificially induced by their 
parents foon after birth. This capricious prac- 
tice of altering the natural figure of the head is 
very general among favage nations. Moft of 
i the Caribbees have {mall black eyes, white teeth, 
- and long, fmooth, black hair, Their colour is 
tawny or olive; and this colour is natural to 
them, and not the effe& of painting, as fome 
_ authors have maintained; for the colour of fuch 
_ of their children as have been trained up among 
ee MOPeaDs, and not allowed the ufe of paint, 
was precifely the fame with that of their parents. 

… All thefe favages, though they never think, have 
Pa penfive melancholy afriech Though cruel to 
their enemies, they are naturally mild and com- 
_pafhonate. They marry indifferently, either 

their own mothers or ftrangers. Their coufins- 

_ german belong to them by law ; and feveral of 
: hem have been known to poffefs, at the fame 


time, 
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time, two fifters, or the mother and the daagh= ; 


ter, and even their own daughter. Thofe who 


have feveral wives, vifit them alternately for a 
month, or a flated number of days, which ex 
tinguifhes jealoufy among the women, They 
-eafily pardon adultery in their wives; but they 


never forgive him who debauches them. ‘They 


feed upon crabs, turtles, lizards, ferpents, and 


fihes, which they feafon with pimento and the 
flour of manioc*. Being extremely indolent, | 


and accuftomed to the moft unbounded inde-* 


pendence, they deteft fervitude, and never can 
be trained to labour like the Negroes. To pre- 


"+. 


ferve their liberty, they exert every effort ; and, © 
when they find it impraëticable, they, rather , 
than work, choofe to die of hunger, or of cha- 


erin, The Arrouaguas, who are milder than 
the Caribbees, are fometimes employed ; but it 


is only in fifhing or hunting, exercifes of which — 


they are naturally fond, and to which they have — 


been accuftomed in their own country. If thefe © 
favages are to be retained as flaves, they muft « 


be treated with as much gentlenefs as domeftic : 
fervants, otherwife they will defert, or perifh : 


with melancholy. The Brafilian flaves have « 


nearly the fame difpofition, though they feem 


to be lefs ftupid, indolent, and melancholy, than « 
any other American favages. However, when ~ 
treated with gentlenefs, they may be trained to # 
any operation, except that of cultivating the. 


ground, 


* Hitt. gen. des Antilles, par du Tertre, tom. 2. p. 453. &c. | 
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| ground, which they confider as the APR 


badge of flavery. 


Savage women are always fmaller than the 


men. The Caribbee females are fat, and tole- - 
mrably handfome. Their hair and eyes are black ; 
their vifage is round, their mouth fmall, their 
teeth white; their air is more open, gay, and 
lively, than that of the men ; and they are mo- 
“ deft and referved. They He themfelves with 


paint ; but they do not ufe the black ftrokes 


upon the face and other parts of the body, as is 
-cuftomary with the men. They wear only a 
{mall apron, made of cotton, ftudded with beads, 


about eight or ten inches broad, by five or fix 


Jong. This fiuff they purchafe of the Euro- 
peans ; and, befide the apron, they ufe collars 
of the fame cloth round their necks, which hang 


“ down upon their bofoms. They likewile wear 
bracelets of this fluff on their wrifts and arms, 


ne Sa = 9 


and ear-rings made of a blue ftone, or of ftrings 


of beads. The laft ornament peculiar to the 


women is a kind of bufkin of cotton ftudded 


… with beads, which extends from the ankle to the 
calf of the leg. As foon as the girls arrive at the 


age of puberty, they are furnifhed with an apron 


and bufkins, the latter of which are made fo 
tight, that they cannot be removed; and, as 
they prevent the under part of the leg few 
thickening, the upper parts grow larger and 
» ftronger than they would naturally do *. 


Vot, II. M The 


* Nouv. Voy. aux ifles, tom. 2. p. 8. 
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"The inhabitants of Mexico and Peru are fo aI 
mixed, that it is difficult to find two faces of the a} 
fame colour. In the town of Mexico, there are | | 
Europeans, Indians from North and South Ame- "| 
rica, African Negroes, Mulattoes, and mongrels | 
of every kind; fo that we fee men there of ; | 
every fhade between black and white*, The { 
natives of the country are brown or olive, well- | 
made, and nimble. They have little hair, even | 
on their eye-brows ; but that on their head is | 
very long and very black 7. he 
The natives of the Ifthmus of America are; @ 

as Wafer remarks, generally of a good flature © 
and fhape. They have elegant limbs, a full cheft, © 
and are extremely active and fleet in the chafe. | 
The women are little and fquat; and though, | 
when young, they are jolly, and have brilliant | 
eyes ; yet they pollels not equal vivacity with | 
the men. Both men and women have round | 
faces, fhort flat nofes, large eyes, moftly of a 
gray colour, and full of fire, high fore-heads, | 
white teeth, thin lips, mouths of a middle fize, 
and, in general, a very regular fet‘of features. | 
They all have long, black, ftraight hair ; and the | 
men would have beards, if they did not pull out 
the hairs. Their colour is tawny ; and their 
eye-brows are as black as jet. ‘4 
But thefe are not the only natives of this” 
Ifthmus; for we find among them a fpecies off 
pin white: 


* Lettres Edifiantes, recueil 11. p. 119. 
+ Voy. de Coreal, tom. I. p. 116., 
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i white men, whofe colour refembles not that of 
the porcine but their whitenefs is fimilar to 
‘that of milk,’ or to the hairs of a white horfe. 
‘Their fkin is covered with a kind of fhort white 
| down, which is not fo thick upon the cheeks 
Land fore-head as to conceal the fkin. Their eye- 
brows are perfectly white, as well as their hair, 
which is feven or eight inches long, and half 
crifped. ‘lhefe Indians are not fo tall as the 
Others ; and; what is fingular, their eye-lids are 
oblong, or rather in the form of a crefcent, with 
“the points turned down, Their eyes are fo 
weak, that they can hardly fee any obje& during 
the day ; they cannot fuffer the rays of the fun, 
4 have no diftinét vifion but from the light de 
“the moon. Their complexion is extremely de- 
Hicate ; ; they have an abhorrence at all hard la- 
bour ; they fleep during the day, and never go 
abroad but in the fiat When the moon 
fhines, they run through the deepeft fhades of 
the forefts with as much freedom and nimble- 
-nefs as other men do in the cleareft day. Upon 
the whole, thefe men are neither fo robuft nor 
vigorous as the other Indians: They form a 
peculiar and diftiné race. But it fometimes 
happens, that a hufband and wife, though both 
of a copper colour, produce one of thefe white 
Children. Wafer, from whom I have tranfcribed 
thefe fa@s, tells us, that he has feen a child of 
this kind before it was a year old *, 
4 | M 2 If 


7” EDesapier, tom. 4. p. 252, 
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If this fa@ be true, the fingular colour and — 
conftitution of thefe white Indians would be only 
a fpecies of difeafe which they derive from their. 
parents. But, if thefe white Indians are not” 
_ produced by thofe of a copper colour, but form 
a diftin race, then they refemble the Chacrelas 
of Java, and the Bedas of Ceylon, which I for- 
_merly defcribed. If, however, thefe white people. 
actually proceed from copper-coloured parents, , 
we mutt allow that the Chacrelas and Bedas have 
alfo been produced by tawny progenitors and 
that all the white men, whom we find at fuch,. 
great diftances from each other, form not a par-, 
ticular race, but are only individuals who have 
accidentally degenerated from their original 
flock. | À a 
This laf opinion, I acknowledge, feems to be. 
the moft probable ; and, if voyagers had given 
us defcriptions of the Bedas and Chacrelas e- 
qually exaét with what Wafer has given of the 
Dariens, we fhould, perhaps, have been fatisfied 
that they are not, any more than the latter, of 
European extraction. The produétion of whites 
by Negro parents, which fometimes happens, 
adds great force to this theory, In the hiftory 
of the French Academy, we have defcriptions 
of two of thefe white Negroes. I have feen one, 
of them myfelf, and I am aflured, that they ares 
very frequent among the Negroes of Africa *, 
‘What I have feen, independent of the relations: 

, ae of 

* Venus Phyfique. 
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of voyagers, leaves me no room to doubt con- 


‘cerning the origin of thefe white Negroes: ‘They 
are only Negroes who have degenerated from 


their race, and not a particular and permanent 


= a 


fpecies of men: In a word, they are among the 
Negroes, what Wafer tells us the white Indians 
are among the yellow or copper-coloured Indi- 


ans of Darien, and, probably, what the Chacrelas 
and Bedas are among the brown Indians of the 
…Eaft. It is fingular, that this variation of Na- 
“tureæakes place from black to white only, and 
| not from white to black. It is no lefs fingular, 
“that all the people in the Eaft Indies, in Africa, 
and in America, where thefe white men appear, 
Fe under the fame latitude: The Ifthmus of Da- 


à 


A 


rien, the Negroe country, and the ifland of Cey- 
‘lon, are under the very fame parallel. White, 
“then, appears to be the primitive colour of Na- 


“ture, which may be varied by climate, by food, 


and by manners, to yellow, brown, and bbe 
and which, in certain circumftances, returns, but 
‘fo greatly altered, that it has no refemblance to 
_ the original whitenefs, becaufe it has been adul- 
“rerated by the caufes which have already been 
: _afligned. | | 


è; 


3 ‘i 


a Lg : nasale 


ton the whole, the two extremes continu- 
Eur approach each other. Nature, in her moft 
… perfect exertions, made men white; and the 
_ fame Nature, after luffering every poflible change, 
_ftill renders thers white: But the natural or fpe- 
D gific whitenefs is very different from the indivi- 


dual 


/ 
SE 
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dual or accidental. Of this we have examples 
in vegetables, as well as in men and other animals, 


A white rofe is very different, even in the qua. 


lity of whitencfs, from a red rofe, which ne 


been rendered white by the autumnal froffs, 


A ftill farther proof that thofe white men are ” 


only degenerated individuals, may be drawn from 


their comparative weaknefs of conftitution, and 
from the extreme feeblenefs of their eyes. “This” 


laft fad will appear to be lefs fingular, when we © 


reflect, that, in Europe, very fair men have ges. 
nerally weak eyes; and I have remarked es 


their organs of hearing are often dull. Nay, it 


is even alledged, that dogs of a perfect Shi | 
colour are deaf: Whether this be generally the 


cafe, I know not; but I have found it to be true | 
in feveral Gu fanaa) 


1 


Like the natives of the Ifthmus, oh Indians | | 
of Peru are of a copper-colour, efpecially thofe | 
who dwell in the plains, and along the fea-coaft; © 


for thofe who live in the elevated parts of the 


country, as between the two chains of the Cor- 


deliers, are nearly as white as the Europeans, — 
Some parts of Peru are a league higher than o- 
thers, which, with regard to the temperature ofw 
the climate, produces a greater change than an 2 


hundred leagues of latitude. All the Indians in, 


Guiana and along the river of the Amazones, are 
more or lefs of a reddith tawny colour. The 


difference of fhades, fays M. de la Condamine, * 
is chiefly owing to the temperature of the air," 
| which. 
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which varies from the extreme heat of the Tor- 
rid Zone, to the great colds occafioned by the 
neighbourhood of nhs fnow *. Some of thefe 
favages, as the Omaguas, flatten the vifages of 
their. children, by lacing their heads between 

“two boards T. Others pierce the noftrils, lips, 
or cheeks, in order to fix in them the bones of 
fifhes, feathers, and other ornaments. Moft of 
them pierce their ears, and ufe flowers and herbs 
in place of ear-rings {. Concerning the Ama- 

_ zones, I fhall be entirely filent. The pier may 

. confult the writers upon this fubjeét ; and, after 

… perufing them, he will not difcover evidence fuf- 
“ficient to prove the exiftence of this race of fe- 

males (. 

4 Some voyagers mention a nation in. Guiana, 
of which the natives are blacker than any FRE 
“Indians. The Arras, fays Raleigh, are nearly 
‘as black as the Negroes, are nee ftrong, 
and ufe poifoned arrows. This author {peaks 
 likewife of another nation of Indians, whofe 

“necks are fo fhort, and fhoulders fo elevated, 
‘that their eyes feem to be upon their thoulders, 
and their mouths in their breaft. This mon- 
frous deformity cannot be natural: It is not 

“improbable, that favages, who delight in disfigu- 


ring 
- * Voy. de la Condamine, p. 49, +. Ibid. p. 72. 
 £ Ibid. p. 48. Ke. § Ibid. p. tor.; Raleigh; Corcal, 


} tom. 2. p. 25.3 La relation du P. d’Acuna, tom. 1. p. 237.; 
y Pettres adifiantes, recueil 10, p. 247.3 Voy. de Mocquet, p. ror, 
Nice | ri 
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ring Nature by flattening, rounding, or length-W 
ening the heads of ‘their children, fhould like- 
wife conceive the fancy of finking their heads 
between their thoulders.. To give rife to fuch 
abfurd caprices, nothing farther was neceflary 
than the idea that deformity rendered them more 
terrible to their enemies. ‘The Scythians, who 
were formerly as favage as the prefent Ameri- | 
can Indians, entertained the fame notions, and : 
practifed the fame ridiculous arts, which un- 
queftionably gave rife to what the ancients have 
written concerning men without heads, men 
with dogs heads, at 
The ae of Brafil are nearly of the fame | 
five with the Furopeans ; but they are flronger, 
more robuft, and more nimble: Neither are | 
they fubje@ to fo many difeales ; and they live | 
very long. Their hair, which is black, rarely | 
grows hoary with age. ‘Their colout is tawny, : 
being a mixturé of brown and red. They have. 
large heads, broad fhoulders, and long hair. — 
They pull the hairs out of their beards, their : 
eye-brows, and every other part of their bodies, 
which gives them an uncommon and fierce afpe&. 
They pierce their under lip for the purpofe of | 
‘inferting a {mall bone polifhed like ivory, or a. 
green ftone. ‘The mothers flatten the nofes of 
their children immediately after birth. They — 
all go abfolutely naked, and paint their bodies — 
with various colours *. Thofe of them who. 
lie 
* See vue. de Lery, p. 108.; Coreal, tom, 3. p. 163. 3 
Mem. 
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‘Jie on the fea-coafts are now a little civilized by 


the trade they carry on with the Portuguefe ; 


but moft of thofe who inhabit the interior parts 
of ‘the country are ftill abfolute favages. It is 


not by force and by flavery that favages are ci- 
vilized: The miffionaries have polifhed more 


_ men in thefe favage nations than the arms of 


. thofe princes who fubdued them. It was in this 


4 


4 united with fociety. Nothing can reflect great- 


manner that Paraguay w was conquered. The 
natural ferocity and ftubbornnefs of thefe fava- 
ges were overcome by the gentlenefs, humanity, 
A venerable example of the miflionaries, They 
often fpontaneoully folicited to be inftructed in 


4 that law which rendered men fo perfect; and 


they frequently fubmitted to its precepts, and 


er honour on religion than the civilizing of thefe 
nations of barbarians, and laying the founda- 
tions of an empire, without employing any o- 
ther arms but thofe of virtue and humanity. 
The inhabitants of Paraguay are, in ‘general, 
pretty tall, and well fhaped: Their Vitae is 
long, and their fkin of an olive colour *, They 


are fometimes affe&ted with an extraordinary 


difeafe: It is a fpecies of leprofy, which forms 
a cruft over the whole gets refembling the 
{cales 


Mem. pour fervir a l’hift des Indes, p. 287.; l’hift. des Indes 
par Maffée, p. 71,3; Pyrard, tom. 2.p. 337.3 Lettres edifian- 
tes, recueil 15. p. 331. &c. 

* Coreal, tom. 1: p. 240. et 259.; Lettres edifiantes, recueil 
31. p. 391.3 Recueil 12, p. 6. 
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fcales of fifhes; but it neither. occafions pain, 
nor does any injury to their conftitution *. 
Like the Peruvians, the Indians of Chili, ac- 
cording to Frezier, are of a tawny colour, re- 
fembling reddifh copper. This colour is diffe- 
rent from that of the Mulattoes, who, as they 
are produced by a white man and a Negro wo- : 
man, or a white woman and a Negro man, are 
of a brown colour, or a mixture of black and 
white. : The Indians of South America, on the 
contrary, are yellow, or rather reddith, The 
natives of Chili are.of a good fize ;, they have 
thick limbs, a large cheft, a difagreeable vifage, 
{mall eyes, long ears, and ftraight, bufhy, black 
hair. They lengthen their ears, and pull out 
their beard with pinchers made of fhells. Though 
the climate be cold, moft of them go naked, ex- 
cept a fkin thrown over their fhoulders. At the 
extremity of Chili, and on the confines of Terra 
Magellanica, a gigantic race of men have, it is 
alledged, been lately difcovered. Frezier informs 
us, on the authority of feveral Spaniards, who 
pretended to be eye-witnefles, that thefe men 
are nine or ten feet high. Thefe giants, he re- 
marks, are called a nie and inhabit the 
eaftern parts of the defert coaft mentioned in an< 
cient voyages: The ftory of the Patagonians 
was afterwards regarded as perfectly fabulous ; 
becaufe the Indians difcovered along the Straits 


of Magellan furpañled not the ordinary flature 
| of 


* Lettres edifiantes, recueil 25. p. 122 
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of men. It is this circumftance, he continues, 
that might deceive Froger in his account of the 
_voyageof M. de Gennes; for both fpecies of men 
have been feen at the fame time by the crew of 
_ one veffel. In 1709, the crew of the James of St 
Malo faw feven of thefe giants in Gregory Bay, 
and thofe of the St Peter of Marfeilles faw fix, 
. whom they accofted, and offered them. bread, 
wine, and brandy, Me they refufed, though 
they had prefented the failors with fome arrows, 
and affifted them : in bringing the fhip's boat a- 
 fhore *. : But, as M. Frezier..does not alledge 
that he himfelf faw any of thefe favages, and as 
the relations which mention them are full of 
exaggerations with. regard to other fubje@s, the 
exiftence of a race of giants, efpecially fo high 
as ten feet, muft. be. fill held as problema+ 
tical: The body of fuch a man mult be eight 
times the bulk of that of an ordinary perfon. 
The mean height of the human {pecies is about — 
five feet; and the extremes exceed not one foot 
above or below this ftandard. A man of fix 
feet is very tall, and a man of fouris very little. 
Giants and dwarfs who exceed thefe terms 
ought to be confidered as accidental varieties, 
and not as diftin&t and permanent races. : 
Farther, if thofe Magellanic giants exift, their 
number muft be very {mall ; for the favages of 
the Straits and of the adjacent iflands are of a 
middle ftature. Their colour is olive; they have: 
2: 
* Voy. de M. Frezier, p. 75 | 
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a large cheft, :fquat ‘bodies, thick limbs, and 
black ftraight hair *,  In’a word, their ftature 
‘exceeds not the common ftandard, and, both in 
colour and hair, tp th does vee other Ameri- © 
cans. a AU | 
This: the whole continent of America con- 
tains but one race of men, who ate all more or 
lefs tawny : And, if we except the northern re- 
sions, where we find men fimilar to the Lap- 
landers, and likewife men with fair hair, like 
the inhabitants of the north of Europe, all the 
reft of this vaft territory is peopled’ with inhabi- 
tants; among whom there is little or no diverfity. 
Inthe Ancient Continent, on the other hand, we 
have found a prodigious variety in different na- 3 
tions.” This great uniformity among the na- 
tivés of America feems to. proceed from their 
living all in the fame manner. © All the Ameri- 
cans were, or ftill-are favages: The Mexicans 
and Peruvians were fo recently polifhed, that. 
they ought not to be regarded as an exception. 
Whatever, therefore, was the origin of thefe fa- 
vages, it feems to have been common to the 
whole. All the Americans have fprung from 
the fame fource, and have preferved, with little 
variation, the characters of their race; for they 
have all continued in a favage ftate, and have 
: followed 


~ 


* bet Cot Fa 231. and 284.; VPHiR. de la conquête dés 
Molucques, par Argenfola, tom. 1. p. 35. and 255.3 le Vos. 
de M. de Gennes, par Froger, p. 97.3 les Voy. de la Comp. | 
d'Holl. tom. 1. p. 651.; and Dampier, p. 179: &c. ” | 
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followed nearly the fame mode of life. Their 
climates are not fo uncqual, with regard to heat 
and cold, as thofe of the Ancient Continent, and 
their AOL TERRE in this country has béen too _ 
. recent to allow thofe caufes which produce va- 
rieties fufficient time to operate, in fuch a man- 
ner as to render their effects confpicuous. 

Each of thefe reafons merits a feparate difcuf- 
fion.. That the Americans.are a new. people, 
can admit of no doubt, when we confider the 
fmallnefs of their number, their ignorance, and 
the little progrefs made by the moft civilized of 
them in the arts of life: For, though the firft 
relations of the difcovery and edict of Ame- 
rica mention Mexico, Peru, St Domingo, &c. 
as countries full of people, and. though we 
_ are told, that the Spaniards had every where to 
|  conquer numerous armies; yet it is eafy to per- 
ceive that thefe facts are exaggerated; becaufe, 
in the firft place, few monuments remain of the 
pretended grandeur of thefe people; 2dly, Be- 
caufe their country, though now peopled with 

Europeans, who are unqueftionably.more indu- 
. ftrious than the natives, is ftill wild, uncultiva- 
ted, and covered with wood ; and, befides, it is 
only a group of inacceflible and uninhabitable 
mountains, which, of courfe, leaves only {mall 
{pots proper either for culture or habitation ; 
3dly, Becaufe, even according to their own tra- 
ditions, concerning the time when they firft uni- 
ted into House the Peruvians reckon only 12 


kings, 
2 , 
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kings, the firft of whom began to civilize them *; 
and thus it appears, that not above 300 years 
had elapfed fince the Peruvians ceafed to be ab- 
folutely favage ; 4thly, Becaufe, if thefe people 


had been numerous, the Europeans, evén with © 


the advantage of gun-powder, would never have 
been able to enflave them. The Negroes, not- 
withftanding all our attempts to conquer and 
reduce them to fubjection, ftill preferve their in- 
dependence, though the effects of gun-powder 
were equally unknown and equally formidable 
to them as to the Americans. The facility, 
therefore, with which America was conquered, 


appears to be a demonftration that this country 


was thinly and recently inhabited. 


In the New Continent, the temperature of the 


different climates is more equal than in the An- 
cient Continent. This effect is the production 
of feveral caufés. The Torrid Zone is not fo 


hot in America as in Africa. The territories of 
America comprehended under this Zone are 


Mexico, New Spain, Peru, the country of the 
Amazones, Brazil, and Guiana. The heat is 
never exceflive in Mexico, in New Spain, or in 


Peru; becaufé thefe countries are greatly eleva= 


ted uhete the ordinary furface of the globe. 


The thermometer, during the horteft weather, 
never rifes fo high in Peru asin France. The 


air is cooled by the fnows which cover the tops 
of the mountains; and this caufe, which is a 


* Hift. des Incas, par Garcilaffo, &c. - 


confequence | 
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confequence of the former, has great influence 


on the température of the climate, The natives 


alfo, inftead of being black or very brown, are 
only tawny. The country of the Amazones is 
covered with lakes, marfhes, rivers, and forefts, 


There the air is extremely moift, and, of courfe, 


much cooler than if the land were dry. It is, 
befides, worthy of remark, that the eaft wind, 
which blows conftantly between the Tropics, ar- 
rives not at Brafil, the Amazone country, or 


Guiana, till it has traverfed a vaft ocean, and 


acquired a confiderable degree of cold. It is 


for this reafon, as well as the quantity of water, 
forefts, and almoft perpetual rains, that thefe 
regions of America are much more temperate 
than they would otherwife be. But the eaft 


wind, in traverling the low lands of America, 


… acquires a confiderable degree of heat before it 
arrives at Peru. The air in Peru, therefore, 


would be much hotter than in Brafil or Guiana, 
if it were not cooled by the elevation of the 
country and by fnows. The eaft wind, however, 
ftill retains fo much heat as to have an influence 
on the colour of the natives; for thofe who, by 
their fituation, are much expofed to the eaft wind, 
are more yellow than thofe who live in the val- 
leys between the mountains, and are protected 
from its effe@s. Befides, this wind, after ftri- 


king againft the high mountains, is reflected 


upon the adjacent plains, and carries along 


with it that frefhnefs which it acquires from 


the 
* 
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the fnow that covers their fummits ; and the 
_melting of the fnow muft, of itfelf, frequently il 
produce cool winds. The united operation of | 
thefe caufes renders the Torrid’ Zone of Ame- | 
rica uncommonly temperate. It is not, there- —| 
fore, furprifing, that we find not, in this coun- | 
try, black, or even brown men, fimilar to the 
natives of Africa or Afia who live under the 
fame parallels, where the circumftances to be 
afterwards mentioned are extremely different. | 
Whether we fuppofe, therefore, the inhabitants —| 
of America to have been anciently or recently © 
eftablifhed in that country, we ought not to find 
black men there; becaufe their Torrid Zone is 
a temperate climate. 

The laft reafon I mentioned t to account for the | 
little variety among the Americans, was the u- © 
niformity in their mode of living. ‘They were 
all favage or very recently civilized, and they all : 
lived in the fame manner. Suppofing them to 
have been derived from a common origin, they | 
were difperfed, without having their breed crof- 4 
fed. Each family gave rife to a nation, the in- : 
habitants of which were not only fimilar to each 
other, but to all the neighbouring tribes. As both 
their food and their.climates were nearly the 
fame, they had no means either of improving 
or degenerating. They muft, therefore, have 
always continued the fame, whatever climate # 
they chanced to occupy. 4 
| With | 
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With regard to their origin, I have no doubt, 
independent of theological confiderations, that 
it is the fame with ours. The refemblance of 
the North American favages to the oriental Tar- 
“tars, renders it probable, that they originally 
rune from the fame ftock. The late difcove- 
ries by the Ruffians of feveral lands and iflands 
beyond Kamtfchatka, which extend nearly as 
far as the weit part ft the Continent of Ameri- 
ca, leave no room to queftion the poflibility of a 
“communication, provided thefe difcoveries were 
_ attefted, and the lands lay contiguous. But, 
even fuppofing confiderable intervals of fea, is it 
“not extremely probable that fome people had oie 
fed thefe intervals in queft of new countries, or 
that they were thrown upon the American coafts 
by tempefts ? There is, perhaps, a greater interval 
“of fea between the Merde iflands and Japan, 
“than between any of the lands from Kamtfchatka 
to America; and yet the Marianne iflands were 
peopled ith inhabitants who muft have come 
“from the eaftern continent. I am, therefore, 
inclined to believe that the firft men who arrived . 
‘at America, landed on the north-weft of Cali- 
fornia; that the extreme cold of this climate 
obliged them to migrate to the more fouthern 
parts of their new habitation; that they firft 
fettled:at Mexico and Peru, from whence they 
again fpread over the fouthern and northern re- 
gions of that continent ; for Mexico and. Peru 
muft be confidered as the oldeft and firft inha- 
> Vou. Il. N : bited 
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bited territories of America, becaufe they are the © 
moft elevated, and the only countries where men 
were found who had formed regular focieties. 
We may alfo prefume, that the inhabitants of. 
Davis's Straits, and of the northern parts of La- | 
brador, came originally from Greenland, which 
is feparated from America only by this narrow 
ftrait ; for, as I formerly remarked, the natives 
of Davis’s Straits, and thofe of Greenland, have 
a perfect refemblance to each other. As to the 
manner in which Greenland was peopled, it is 
probable that the Laplanders would migrate from 
Cape-north, which is only 150 leagues from 
Greenland. Farther, as the ifland of Iceland is 
almoft contiguous to Greenland, and is not very 
remote from the moft northerly of the Orcades, 
it is probable that it has long been inhabited and — 
frequented by the people of Europe; and that 
colonies had even been eftablifhed in Greenland - 
by the Danes. That white men, with fair hair, 
fhould have been found in Greenland, is not, 
therefore, furprifing, as they derived their origin | 
immediately from the Danes ; and there is rea- 
fon to think, that the white men along Davis's 
Straits proceeded from the European whites who 
had been fettled in Greenland, from which they 
might eafily pafs by traverfing the narrow fea 
that forms this firait. 

America is not lefs fingular for the uniformi- 
ty in the figure and colour of its inhabitants, 
than Africa is remarkable for the variety of men 

1 
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it contains. This part of the world is very an- 
cient, and very populous. The climate is ex- 
tremely hot ; and yet the temperature of the air 
differs widely in different nations. Their man- 
ners alfo are not lefs various, as appears from 
the defcription I have given of them, All thefe 
caufes have concurred in producing a greater va- 
riety of men in this quarter of the globe than in 
any other: For, in examining the differences of 
temperature in the countries of Africa, we find, 
that, in Barbary, and all the regions adjacent 
to the Mediterranean, the men are white, and 
only a little tawny : This whole traét of coun- 
_ try is refrefhed, on one hand, by the air of the 
_ Mediterranean Sea, and by the fnows on Mount 
Atlas, on the other: It is, befides, fituated in the 
_ Temperate Zone, on this fide of the Tropic. All 
_ the natives, likewife, from Egypt to the Canary 
iflands, are only more or lefs tawny. Beyond 
_ the Tropic, and on the other fide ot Mount At- 
Jas, the heat becomes much greater, and the in- 
habitants are very brown, but not entirely black. 
When we come, however, to the 17th or 18th 
_ degree of north latitude, under which Senegal 
and Nubia are fituated, the heat is exceflive, and 
the natives are perfectly black. At Senegal, the 
liquor in the thermometer rifes to 38 degrees, 
while it feldom rifes to 30 in France, and never 
exceeds 25 in Peru, though it be fituated under 
the Torrid Zone. In Nubia, we have no cbfer- 
vations made with the thermometer: But all 
N'2 travellers 
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travellers agree in declaring the heat-to be ex- 
ceflive. The fandy deferts between Upper Egypt 
‘and Nubia heat the air to fuch a degree, that the 
north wind muft be extremely fcorching in that 


country. | Befides, as the eaft wind) which ge= | 4 


‘netally blows between ‘the Tropics, ‘arrives not 


at Nubia till it has traverfed Arabia, it is notfur~ 
-prifing to find the natives very black: Itis fill M 


‘Jefs furprifing to fee the inhabitants of Senegal 
perfetly black ; for the eaft wind,’ before it 


reaches them, vu blow over the whole of Afri- | 


ca in its grearelt breadth, which renders the heat 
of the air almoft infupportable. Taking, there- 
fore, the whole of Africa fituited between the 


Tropics, where the eaft wind blows moft con- 


ftantly, we may eafily ‘conceive why’ the welt- 
ern coafts of this’ part: of the globe fhould'and 
actually do fuffer a greater degree ‘of “hear than 
the eaftern coafts ; for this wind “arrives, at” the 
caftern coafis with a frefhiefeowhich itracquires 


by traverfing a vatt fears butjion the other hand, — 
before it arrives at the wefterncoatts, it acquires : 
à fcorching heat by blowing acrofs the interior ! 


regions of Africa. It.1s for this reafon:that:the 
| Late of Senegal, Sierra-Leona, Guiney, and all 
the weftern parts of Africa firuatedeunder the 


Tropics, ‘arecthe hotteft climates on the globe. 


It is not near fo hot om the eaftern coalts, : as at 


Molambiques M ombaza,: &c,;- cannot, theres # 
fore, heftate.in.afcribimgite this reafon the, caufe | 


pf our finding,the true IN Negroess OF the blackeft 


va 
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 men;-on'the weftern ‘territories of Africa, and 
Caffres, or men of a lefs deep blacknefs, on the 
- eaftern coafts. The difference between thefe two. 
kinds of ‘blacks, which is very apparent, pro- 
ceeds from’ the heat of the climate, which is not 
very hot in the eaftern. parts, but exceflive on: 
the weftern. Beyond the Tropic on the fouth, 
the heat confiderably diminifhes, both on account 
of the higher latitude; and becaufe the point of 
Africa! begins to turn, narrow ; and this point 
| of land, »being furrounded by the fea, receives 
 frefher breezes than if it had been i in the midft 
of a continent. : The natives alfo of this coun= 
try begin-to whiten, and are naturally more 
white than black, as was formerly remarked; 

Nothing can prove more clearly that the climate 
is the principal caufe of the varieties of man- 
kind, than this colour of the Hottentots, whofe 
blacknefs could not be diminifhed: but ve the 
temperature of the climate. — 

We will be the more RON in this opi-= 
nion, if! we examine the other people. whoilive 
under the Tropics to the eaft of Africa: The 
* inhabitants of the-Maldiva iflands, of Ceylon, of 
the point of the Indian Peninfula, of’ Sumatray 
of Malacca, of Borneo, of Celebes; of the Phi 
| lippine iflands, &c. ‘are all very brown, without 
being abfolutely black; becaufe all thefe terri- 
tories are either iflands or peninfula’s. : The fea, 
in thefe climates, has a great effect in tempering 
the airs and'befides, the leaft and weft winds, 
Mec INA 3 which 
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which blow alternately in this part of the globe, 
pafs over a vaft extent of fea, before they arrive 
at this Archipelago. Thus all thefe iflands are 
peopled with brown men, becaufe the heat is not 
exceffive. But, in New Guiney, we find blacks, 
who, from the defcriptions of voyagers, appear to 
be real Negroes; becaufe, in this country, which 
extends fo far to the eaft as to form a kind of © 
continent, the wind which traverfes it is much 
hotter than that which prevails in the Indian 
ocean. In New Holland, which is not fe hot a 
climate, the natives are lefs black, and very fimi- 
lar to the Hottentots. Do not thefe Negroes 
and Hottentots, who live fo remote from the 
other people diftinguifhed by that appellation, . 
prove that their colour depends on the heat of 
the climate? No communication can ever be 
fuppofed to have taken place between Africa and 
this fouthern continent ; and yet we find there 
the fame fpecies of men, becaufe the fame cir- 
cumftances concur in producing the fame degree 
of heat. An example taken from the other ani- — 
mals will ftill farther confirm what has been ad- 
vanced. It has been remarked, that, inthe pro- : 
vince of Dauphiny, ‘all the fwine are black, but 
that, in Vivarais, on the other fide of the Rhone, 
where it is colder than in Dauphiny, all thefe 
animals are white. It is not probable that the 
inhabitants. of one of thefe two provinces would 
agree to raife only black fwine, and the other 
only white fwine. It appears to me, that this 

phaenomenon — 
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phaenomenon is owing to the different tempera- 
ture of the climates, combined, perhaps, with 
the manner of feeding thefe animals. 

The few blacks who are found in the Philip- 
pines, and fome other iflands of the Indian o: 
cean, are probably derived from the Papous or 
Negroes of New Guiney, with which the Euro- 
peans have been acquainted for thefe laft 50 
years only. Dampier, in the 1700, difcovered the 
-moft eaftern part of this country, to which he 
gave the name of New Britain; but its extent is 
ftill unknown; we only know that thofe parts 
of it which have been difcovered feem to bé 
thinly inhabited. 

Thus it appeaïs, that the éxiftence of Negroes 
_is confinéd to thofe parts of the earth, where all 
the neceflary circumftances concur in producing 
a conftant and an exceflive heat. This heat ig 
fo neceflary, not only to the production, but e= 
ven to the prefervation of Negroes, that it has 
been remarked in our iflands, where the heat; 
though gréat, is not comparable to that of Sene- 
gal, that the Négroe infants are fo liable to’ be 
affected by fnaprenideis from thé air; that the pro- 
“priétors are obliged to keep them, for the firft 
nine days after birth, in clofe warm chambers: 
If thefé precautions be negleéted, and the chils. 
dren expofed to the air immediately after birth, 
they are liable to be affected with a tetanus, or 
locked jaw, which proves fatal, becaufe it de- 
prives them of the power of tte nourifhment: 

M; 
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M. Nbre. who diflected-a. Negro. in the year « 
“4702, remarked, that the end of .the glans, — 
which was not covered with the prepuce, was à 
black, and that the part of it which was covered 
was perfectly white *. This obfervation de- 
monftrates, that the air is neceflary.to produce 
the blacknefs of Negroes. Their children are | 
born white, or rather red, like thofe of other g 
men. But, two or three days after birth, their M 
colour changes to a yellowifh tawny, which à 
grows Éd y darker ull the, 7th or 8th day, Ml 
when they are totally black. It is well known, — 
that all children, two or three days after birth, 
are affe@ed with a kind of jaundice; which a- — 
mong white people foon pafles off and leaves no ‘i 
impreffion : But in Negroes, on the contrary, it ~ 
. gives an indelible colour,to! the fkin, which be- # 
_comes always more and more black, M. Kolbe ‘ 
remarks, that he has feen, Hottentot, children, | 
who were. born as white as: the Europeans, be- 4 
come olive inconfequence of this jaundice which 
fpteads over the fkin three or four, days after # 
birth, and never goes off. This jaundice, and * 
the impreffion of the air, however, are only the i 
oceafional, and not the primary caufes of black- 
nefs ; for it. has been obferved, that the children 
_ of Negroes, as foon as they come into the world, 
have black g genitals, and a black fpot at the root 
of their nails.. The aGtion of the air, and the ! 
jaundice, may, perhaps, help to expand this co- 7 
lour ; but it is certain, that the rudiments of W 
lacknefs - 


* If, de l’acad. des fciences, année 1702, p. 32. 
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blacknefs are communicated to, them by their 


_ parents; that, in whatever part of the world a 


- Negroe ;is,: brought forth, he will be equally 
black as if .he had ean born in. his own 
country ; and that, if there is any difference in 


_ the firft generation, it is fo {mall as not to be per- 


ceptible. ‘This fact, howewer, implies not that | 
the colour,will continue, the fame after - ‘many 
_fucceflive generations. . On the contrary, there 


are many reafons for. prefuming, that, as this CO- 


lour is originally the effect of, a long. continued 


heat, it will be gradually effaced by the tempera- 
ture of a cold climate; and, confequently, that, 
if a colony of Negroes were tran{planted. into a 


ic 


northern province, their defcendants of the 8th, 


1oth, or 12th generation, would be much fess 


. and perhaps as white as the natives of that, cli- 


mate, pene 

Anatomifts have inquired into. the feat; of; this 
black colour. ..Some of them. alledge, that. it 
neither refides in the {kin nor f{carf-{kin, but.in 


the cellular membrane between them *; that 
this membrane, after long maceration in: hot 


water, retains its original blacknefs ; but that the 


{kin and fcarf-fkin appear to be as white as thofe 
of other men. Dr Town, and fome others, have 


maintained, that the blood. of the Negroes is 

black, and that their blacknefs originates entire- 

ly from their blood f. 1 am much inclined to 

| believe 

* Hift. de l’acad. des fciences, année 1702, p. 32. 
+ See Dr Town’s létter to the Royal Society. 
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believe this fact; for I have obferved, that, a= . 
mong us, the blood of thofe perfons who have 
tawny, yellowifh, or brown complexions, is | 
blacker than that of thofe who are fairer. M. 
Barrere, who feems to have examined this fubject 
. moft minutely *, tells us, and M. Winflow a= . 
grees with him f, that the fearf-fkin of Ne- 
groes is black; and, though its extreme thinnefs 
and tranfparency may make it appear white, 
that it is really as black as the blackeft horn, 
when reduced to the fame degree of thinnefs. | 
They alfo affure us, that the fkin of Negroes is — 
of a reddifh brown colour, approaching to 
black. ‘This colour of the Negroes, according 
to Barrere, is produced by their bile, which he 
affirms, from feveral diffeétions he made in Ca- 
yenne, inftead of yellow, to be as black as ink, 
The bile, when abforbed and difperfed through 
the body, tinges the fkin of white people yel- 
low ; and, if it were black, it would probably 
produce a black colour. But, as foon as the ef- 
fufion of the bile ceafes, the fkin refumes its na- 
tural whitenefs. We muft, therefore, fuppofe, 
that the bile of the Negroes is perpetually effufed, 
or, as Barrere alledges, that it is fo abundant as 
to be naturally fecreted in the fcarf-fkin, and 
to tinge it of a black colour. Upon the whole, 
it is probable, that both the bile and blood of Ne- 
groes are browner than thofe of white people, as 
their 


* Differt. fur la couleur des Negres, par. M. Barrere. 
L Expof. anatom, du ibs humain, par M. Winflow, p. 489. 
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their fkin is likewife blacker. But one of thefe 
fa@s cannot be admitted to prove the caufe of 
the other; for, if the blacknefs of the blood or 
bile be allowed to give the fame colour to the 
fhin, then, inftead of demanding why the {kin 
_ of Negroes is black, we ought to afk why their 
. blood or their bile are of that colour ? This fpe- 
cies of falfe reafoning, in place of folving the 
queftion, renders it fill more intricate. ‘To me 
it has always appeared, that the fame caufe 
_which makes our complexions brown, after be- 
ing expofed to the ation of the air, and to the 
‘rays of the fun, which renders the Spaniards 
more brown than the French, and the Moors 
than the Spaniards, alfo renders the Negroes 
"blacker than the Moors. Befides, 1 am not here 
inquiring how this caufe as; I only mean to 
afcertain that it does act, ‘and that its effects are 
more perceptible in proportion to its frength and 
time of ating. | | 
The heat of the climate is the chief caufe of 
blacknefs among the human fpecies. When 
- this heat is exceflive, as in Senegal and Guiney, 
the men are perfectly black ; when it is a little 
Jefs violent, the blacknefs is not fo deep ; when 
it becomes fomewhat temperate, as in Barbary, | 
Mogul, Arabia, &c. the men are only brown ; 
and, laftly, when it is altogether temperate, as 
in Europe and Afia, the men are white, Some 
varieties, indeed, are produced by the mode of 
living. All the Tartars, for example, are taw- 
ny, 


eof WVARIETIES OR THE | 
ny, while the Europeans, ‘who. live! under'the 
fame latitude; are white. This difference may 
fafely be afcribed to the Tartars being always. 
expofed to the a ; to their having no cities or. 
fixed;habitations ;. to their fleeping conftantly on . 
the ground ; and to their rough and favage man= 
ner of living, Thefe circumftances are fufficient | 
to render the Tartars more fwarthy than the 
Europeans, who want nothingto make life ea- 
{y and comfortable.!: Why are the Chinefe fair- 
er than the Tartars, though they refemble them 
in every feature ? becaufe they are:more polifh- 
ed’; becaufe they live in towns, and praétife eve: 
ry art to guard themfelves againft the injuries 
of the weather ; while the ‘Tartars ate perpetu= | 
ally expofed to the action of the fun and afoaid | 
But, when the:cold becomes extreme, it pro- 
duces effects fimilar to thofe of violent heat: The 
Samoiedes, the Laplanders, and. the natives of 
Greenland, are very tawny. Weare even aflured; 
that fome of the Greenlanders are as black asithe | 
Africans. Here the two extremes approach each | 
other: Great cold and great heat produce the 
fame effe& upon the fkin, becaufe each of thefe | 
éaufes a@s by a quality common to both; ‘and | 
this quality is the drynels of the air, which; pers 
haps, is equally great in extreme.coldasin extreme | 
heat. Both cold and heat dry the fkin, and give 
it that tawny hue which we find among the : 
 Laplanders. Cold contraéts all the productions 
of nature. The Laplanders,*accordingly, who 
Ve are 


ke gere that Étpoted't to the figours of foi 
aré the fmalleft of the human fpecies. meine 
¢an afford a ‘ftronger example of the Fietee 
of climate than this race of Laplanders, who are 
fituated, along the whole polar circle, in an ex- 
tenfive zone, the breadth of which is limited by 
nothing but exceflive cold ; for that race totally 
*difappears, whenever the climate becomes a 
à little temperate. — pM ot URE ere eae 
‘The moft temperate climate lies between ‘the 
= and soth degree of latitude, and it Drodu= 
ces the moft Hérdfème and beautiful men, It 
as from this climate that the ideas of the genu- 
ine colour of mankind, and of the various de- 
Brees of beauty, ought to be derived. ~The 
‘twoextremes are equally remote from truth 
and from beauty. ‘The civilized countries, ii- 
tyated under this zone, are Georgia, Circaflia, 
‘the Ukraine, Turkey in Europe, Hungary, the 
fouth of Germany, Italy, Switzerland, France, 
and the northern part of Spain. The natives of 
thefe territories are the moft handfome and motft 
beautiful people in the world. 
_ "The climate may be regarded as the chief caufe 
of the different colours of men. But food, 
though it has lefs influence upon colour, axe 
affects the form of our bodies. Coarfe, unwhole- 
. fôme, and ill prepared food, makes the human 
. fpecies degenerate. All thofe people who live 
_miferably, are ‘ugly and'ill-made. ‘ Even in 
France, the country-peoplé are not fo beautiful 
| | | as 


' 
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as thofe.who live in towns; and I ha 
marked, that, in thofe villages wher 
are richer and better fed than in. 
are likewife more handfome 
countenances. The air and 
influence he figure 
plants: In the fame province, the inhabitants _ 
nd hilly pa DORE 
Hous, | and beautiful, 
he plains, where the air À 
In France, it is impof- | 


of Sp nith or Barba- | 


often 
e the people, 
1ers, the men 
d have better 
> foil have great 
, men, beafts, and | 


is thick 
{ible to ¢ 
ry horfes: 
generation, and, fh ike third | 
the breed be crofled by the im 
ftallions, they become altogetht 
The effects of climate and of fo 


them: And pi anaes their operati n is flower | 
lefs apparent upon men; yet, from analogy, we ! 
ought to conclude, that their effeéts are not lefs 
certain, and that they manifeft themfelves in all | 
the varieties we find among the human fpecies. ! 
pon the whole, every circumftance concurs * 
joving, that mankind are not compofed of — 
entially different from each other; that, 
nay there was originally but one | 
who, after multiplying and fpreading o- — 
e whole furface of the earth, have under. w 
gone various changes by the influence of climate, 
food, mode of living, epidemic difeafes, and the ! 
mixture 


oe 


! 
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diffimilar dut tha at firft, 
were not fo heaton f nd pro- 
dividual varieties; th at thefe va- 
_ ricties became afterwards {pecifi 4 -caufe they 
were rendered more general, > ftrongly 
_ marked, and more permanent, by the continua’ 
action of the fame aufes ; that they are tranf- 
mitted from eration renerat "defor- 
mities or difeafes pa 
‘ and that, laftly, as 
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NATURE of ANIMALS. 
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LL our knowledge is derived from com- | 


paring the relations and differences which 
fubfift between objets. If brute animals had 
no exiltence, the nature of man would be ftill 
more incomprehenfible. Having formerly con- 
fidéred man as a detached being, let us now 
inftitute a comparifon between him and the 
‘other animals. Let us examine the nature of 


the animal world; let us inveftigate their or- à 


ganization, and ftudy their general oeconomy. 


This inquiry will enable us to draw particular in- 
ferences, 


OF THEN Ayer, Weg recc, ates 
ferences, to difcover relations, to reconcile appa- 
rent differences, and, from a combination of 
fats, to diflinguifh the principal effeéts ‘of the 

living machine, and lead us to that important 
Prince of which ‘man is the ultimate object. 

I fhall begin with explaining the EE and 
_by reducing it to‘its juft limits. — 

The general properties of matter, being com- 
mon to animated as well as inanimated beings, 
belong not to our fubje&, *. The qualities pof- 
… fefled in common by plants and animals, ought 
- likewife to be rejected. It is for this reafon that 
we have treated of nutrition, of growth, of re- 
) produGion, and even of generation, properties 
common to the plant and animal, before enter- 
ing upon thofe qualities which are’ peculiar to 
animated bodies. 


. “ In the next place, as many beings are com- 
_ prehended in the clafs of animals, whofe orga- 
nization differs greatly from that of man and 
_ the more perfe@ animals, we fhall likewife keep 
 thefe out of our view, and examine fuch only as 
_ make the neareft approaches to ourlelves, 
But, as man is not a fimple animal, and ¢ 
, his na ture ig fuperior ‘to that of ‘other ani inl, 
we fhall endeavour. to inveftipat e the cauié "of 
this fuperiority, that we may be enabled to di 
. fingiiith- what is peculiar to him,’ from what 
he pofleñes ir in common with other. anin nated be- 
yon EUR ete a ete a : 
BU Vote AIG °UTONOQ EHOW YOOO HYERES: ne 
: erties above, Vol. 11. Chap. ke | 
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Having thus circumf{cribed our fubject, and 
lopt off its extremities, we fhall proceed to the 
general divifion of it. Before giving a detail of 
the various parts, and of their funions, let us 
attend to the general refults of the animal ma- 
chine; and, before reafoning upon the caufes, 
let us enumerate and defcribe the effects. 

An animal is diftinguifhed by two modes of 
exiftence, that of motion, and that of reft, which 
alternately fucceed one another during the whole 
of life. In» the former, all the fprings of the 
machine are in aétion ; in the latter, allais at 
reft, except one part, and'that part ads equally 
when the animal is afleep and when it is awake. 
This part, therefore, is abfolutely. neceflary, 
fince the animal, without it, cannot exift, 
This part is likewife independent of the other, 
becaufe it can a& alone; and the other part de- 
pends upon this, becaufe it cannot at without 
its afliftance, ‘The one is a fundamental part of 
the animal oeconomy, becaufe it acts continually 
and without interruption; the other is lefs ef- 
fential, becanfe it acts only by alternate intervals. 

This firft divifion of the animal oeconomy is 
general, and feems to be well founded. It is 
not fo difficult to examine an animal when a- 
fleep, as when awake and in ation. This di- 
ftinction is eflential, and not a fimple change of 
condition, as in an Scania body, which is 
equally indifferent to reft or motion ; for an 
inanimated body would continue pe metallia in | 

either 
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either of thefe ftates, unlefs it were conftrained 
to change, by the application of fome impelling 


or refifting force. But an animal changes its 
ftate by its own proper. powers. It pañes na- 


turally, and without reftraint, from motion to 


-reft, and from reftto motion. ‘The moment of 


awaking returns as neceflarily as that of fleep, 
and both happen independent of foreign caufes ; 
becaufe the animal can exift duringacertain time 
only in either ftate; and continued waking or 


. fleeping would be equally fatal to life. 


The animal oeconomy, then, may be divided 
into two parts; the firft of which acts perpetually 


without any interruption, and the fecond aéts 
_ by intervals only. The action of the heart and 


» lungs, in animals which refpire, and the action 
of the heart in the foetus ftate, confütute the 
former; and the action of the fenfes, joined to 


the movements of the members, conftitute the 
3 


Jatter. 


- If we conceive the exiftence of beings endow- 
ed by Nature with this firft part of the animal 
oeconomy only, though deprived of fenfe and 
progreflive motion, they would fill be animated, 
and would differ in nothing from animals afleep. 


. An oyfter, or a zoophyte, which appear not to 


poflefs either external fenfes, or the power of 
progr eflive motion, are animals deftined to fleep 


‘continua lly. A vegetable, in this view, is a 


fleeping animal: And, in general, every orga- 
nized being, deprived at feaie ate motion, may 


O 2 be 
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be compared to an animal conftrained by Nature 
to perpetual Aleep. 

Sleep, in the animal, ‘therefore, is hot an ac- 
cidental flate induced by the exercife of its func- 
tions while awake: [tis, on the contrary, an 
eflential mode of exiftence, and ferves as a bafis 
to the animal oeconomy. Our being commen- — 
ces with fleep; the foetus fleeps perpetually ; 1 
and the infant confumes moft of its time in that 
raven | | 

Sleep, therefore, Shieh appears te Be a fate 
purely paflive, a fpecies of death, is, on the con- 
trary, the original condition of animated beings, 
and the very foundation of life itfelf. ‘It is not 
a privation of certain qualities and exertions, 
but a real and more general mode of exiftence — 
than any other. With fleep our exiftence com- 
mences: All organized beings, which are not en- 
dowed with fenfes, remain perpetually in this 
condition ; none exift in continued action; and 
the exiftence of every animal confifts more or 
lefs of this flate of repofe., 

If the moft perfect animal were reduced to 
that part alone which acts perpetually, it would 
not differ, in appearance, from thofe beings ta 
which we can hardly afcribe the name of Ani- 
mal, With regard to external fundions, it 
would havea ftriking refemblance toa vegetable; 
for, though the animal and vegetable differ in. 
external organization, they both exhibit the 
fame refults : They both receive nourifhment, , 

| grow, 
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grow, expand, and are endowed with internal 
movements and.a vegetating life. On this fup- 
pofition, they would be equally deprived of 
» progreflive motion, action, and fentiment; and 
they would have no external or apparent cha- 
_raéter of animation. But, if this internal part — 
be clothed with a proper cover, or, in other 
words, if it be endowed with fenfes and mem- 
bers, animal life will inftantly manifeft itfelf; 
and, in proportion to the quantity of fenfe and 
members contained in this cover, the animation 
will be more complete, and the animal more 
_ perfe&. It is this envelope, or cover, therefore, 
_ which conftitutes the diftin@ion between diffe- 
rent animals. The internal part, which is the 
bafis of the animal oeconomy, is common to €- 
very animated being, without exception ; ; and, 
as to its mode, it is nearly the fame in man and 
in all animals which confift of flefh and blood. 
But the external cover is exceedingly diverfified, 
and the greateft differences originate from the 
extremities of this cover. 

To illuftrate this fubjed, let us compare the 
body of a man with that of a horfe, an ox, &c. 
The internal part, which aéts perpetually, name- 
ly, the heart and lungs, or the organs of circula- 
- tion and refpiration, is nearly the fame in man 
and in the animal. But the external cover is 
extremely different. The folids of the animals 
_ body, though compofed of parts fimilar to thofe 


of the human frame, differ prodigioufly in. 
O 3 number, 
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number, magnitude, and pofition. The bones 
are more or lefs fhortened, rounded, lengthened, 
flattened, &c. Their extremities are more or 
lefs elevated, or hollowed ; and feveral of them . 
are fometimes united into one. Some, as the. 
clavicles, are entirely wanting ; the number of 
others is augmented, as the cartilages of the nofe, 
the vertebrae, the ribs, &c. Of others, the num- 
ber 1s diminifhed, as the bones of the carpus, 
metacarpus, tarfus, metatarfus, phalanges, &c. 
which give rife to great varieties in the figure 
of animals, compared with'that of the human 

body. 1 | 
We will be fill farther convinced, that the 
principal diftin@ions between the body of man, 
and thofe of the other animals, arife from the 
extremities, if we attend to the following cir- 
cumftances. Let us divide the body into three 
principal parts, the trunk, the head, and the — 
members. The head and members, which are 
the extremities of the body, conftitute the chief 
differences between man and the other animals. 
By examining thefe three principal parts, we find 
that the greateft differences in the trunk are 
found at its fuperior and inferior extremities ; 
for the animals have no clavicles on the fuperior 
extremity of the trunk, and the inferior is ter- 
minated by a tail, which confifts of a certain. 
number of external vertebrae, that exift not in! 
man. In the fame manner, the inferior extre- | 
mity of the head, or jaw-bones, and the fuperior, 
' or 


~ 
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or frontal bone, differ. widely in man and the 
quadrupeds: ‘The jaw-bones of moft animals 


are greatly lengthened, and their frontal bones, 


on the contrary, are contracted. In fine, by 


‘comparing the members of a brute with thofe 


of a man, it is eafy to perceive that they differ 
chiefly in their extremities; for, at the firit 


glance of the eye, nothing has lefs refemblance 


to the human hand than the foot of a horfe or 


an OX. 


Regarding the heart, therefore, as the centre 


_of the animal machine, it is obvious that man 


refembles the other animals in this and the 


a en, 


neighbouring parts; and that the farther from 
this centre, the differences become more confi- 
derable, till we arrive at the extremities, where 


_ they are by much the greateft. But, where this 


centre, or the heart itfelf, differs, then the ani- 


mal is infinitely removed from man, and poflef- 


fes nothing in common with the creatures under 
confideration. In moft infects, for example, the 
organization of this principal part of the animal 
oeconomy is fingular. Inftead of a heart and 


lungs, we find parts which perform fimilar func- 


tions, and for that reafon have been regarded as 
analogous to thofe vifcera, but which, in reality, 


are very different, both in their ftruéture, and in 
the refult of their action. Infeéts, accordingly, 


differ as much as poffible from man and the qua- 
drupeds. A flight variation in the central parts 


is always shai | a with an amazing differ- 
ence 
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ence in the external configuration. The heart. 
of a turtle is of a finglar ftru€ture ; and its 
figure is fo extraordinary, that it has no refem-_ | 
blance to any other creature. a 
‘In contemplating men, quadrupeds, bite ke 
fifhes, and reptiles, what a prodigious variety — 
occurs in the figure and proportion of their bo= … 
dies, in the number and pofition of their mem- 
bers, in the fubftance of their flefh, bonés, and 
integuments? The quadrupeds have tails and i 
horns ; and all their extremities ‘differ remark-_ 
ably from thofe of man. The cetaceous animals 
live in a different element; and though they 
generate in a manner fimilar to the quadrupeds, 
their figure is extremely different, being totally | 
deprived of inferior extremities. The birds dif. — 
fer till more from man, by their beak, their fea- W 
thers, their flying, and their mu ltipli ication by — 
means of eggs. The fifhes and amphibious anis 
mals are ftill farther removed from the human ~ 
figure ; and the reptiles are entirely deftitute of 
members. ‘Thus we find, that the greateft di- 
verfity confifts in the envelope or external cover, 
the internal ftru€ture, on the contrary, being 
nearly the fanie: All 2 Hinnle are furnifhed with 
a heart, a liver, a ftomach, inteftines, and organs | 
of generation. Thefe, therefore, ue to be ” 
regarded as the moît effential parts of the ani- 
mal oeconomy, becaufe they are the moft con- 
fant, and leaft fubje@ to variation. — 
But , 
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_, But it is worthy of remark, that, even in:this 
cover, fome parts are more conftant than others. 


None of thefe animals are deprived of all: the 
fenfes, In treating of the fenfes, we explained 
what might be their fpecies of feeling. We 
know not the nature of their {melling and tafte; 
but we are certain, that they are. all endowed 


with the fenfe of feeing, and perhaps alfo with 


that of hearing. ‘The fenfes, therefore, may be 
confidered as another effential part of the animal 
occonomy, as well as the brain, which is the o- 
rigin of all fenfation. Even the infects, which 
differ fo much in their central parts from other 
animals, have fomething analogous to a brain, 
and its functions are fimilar to thofe of the other 
animals: And thofe animals, as the oyfter, which 


… feem to be deprived of a brain, ought to be re- 
garded as beings only half teen and as 


forming the fhade between animal and vege- 


“table life. 


Thus we have sprl à the brain and the fenfes 
to be a fecond eflential part of the animal oeco- 
nomy. ‘The brain is the centre of the envelope 


_ or cover, as the heart is the centre of the internal 


part of the animal. It is from the brain that the 
external parts receive their power of moving and 
acting, by means of the fpinal marrow nie the 


nerves, which are only prolongations of ’ this 


marrow: And, as the heart and the whole inte- 


- rior parts communicate with the brain and ex= 


ternal 
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ternal cover, by means of the diftribution of. 
blood-veffels, the brain has a fimilar communi-. 
cation with the internal parts by the ramifica- 
tions of the nerves. This union is intimate and. 
reciprocal ; and, though the functions of the two. 
organs be totally different, they cannot be fepa- 
rated, without inftant deftruction to the animal. 
The heart, and the whole internal parts, act 
continually, without the fmalleft interruption, 
and independent of external caufes. But the 
fenfes and envelope act only by alternate inter- 
vals, and fucceflive vibrations excited by exter- 
nal caufes. Objects act upon the fenfes, and this 
action is modified by the fenfes, and tranfported, 
in this modified form, to the brain, where the 
impreffion firft receives the appellation of Senfa- 
tion: The brain, in confequence of this impref- 
fion, acts upon the nerves, and communicates | 
the vibrations it receives ; and thefe vibrations 
produce progreflive motion, and all the other 
external actions of the body. When a body is © 
acted upon by any caufe, it is well known, that 
the body re-aéts upon the caufe. Thus objedts 
act upon animals by means of the fenfes ; and 
animals re-aét upon objets by their external ’ 
movements ; and, in general, action is the caufe, . 
and toa ate thie! effect. 
The effet, it may be faid, is not, in this cafe, 4 
prapotlioded to the caufe: In folid bodies, which 
follow the laws of mechanifm, ation and re- — 
action are always equal. But, in the animal | 
body, 
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body, re-ation, or external motion, feems to be 
incomparably greater than action ; and, confe- 
quently, progreflive motion, and the other ex- 
ternal movements, ought not to be regarded as 
{imple effects of the impreflions of objects upon 
the fenfes.. To this objection I reply, that, 
though effets, in certain circumftances, appear 
to be proportioned to their caufes; yet there are 
- in Nature innumerable inftances where the efle&s 
have no proportion to their apparent caufes. A 
fingle fpark of fire will inflame a magazine of 
. powder, and blow up acitadel. A flight fri@ion 
produces, by electricity, a concuflion fo violent, 
that it is communicated to great diftances, and 
* affe@ts equally a thoufand perfons at the fame 
* time. It is not, therefore, furprifing that a flight 
» impreffion on the fenfes fhould produce a violent 
re-action in the animal body, manifefting itfelf 
by external movements. .__ 
Caufes which admit of meafurement, and the 
| quantity of whofe effects can be exadlly eftima- 
ted, are not fo numerous as thofe whofe qualities 
and manner of acting are perfe&tly unknown ; 
and, confequently, the proportion they may have 
to their effects muft be equally unknown. To 
meafure a caufe, it muft be fimple ; its action 
. muft be conftant, and uniformly the fame, or, 
at leaft, it muft vary according to a known law 
only. Now, moft effe@ts in nature are produced 
by a combination of different caufes, the ation 
of which varies, and which obferve no conftant 
law ; 
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law; and, of courfe, they can neither be- mea= 
fured nor eftimated, but by endeavouring to ap-. 


are the truth by probable conjectures, 

‘I pretend not, therefore, to lay it down as a 
demonftrated fad, that progreffive motion, anda 
the other éstdr rh movements of animals, have 


no other caufe but that of the impreffions OP ob- 


jects upon the fenfes. I only fay, that the fact ! 
is probable, and feems to be founded on ftrong © 


analogies : For I find, that all organized beings, | 
which are deprived of fenfes, are likewife depri- 


ved of the power of DOME motion, and. 


that all thofe which are endowed:with fenfés, | 
enjoy likewife the loco-motive faculty. I alfo : 
find, that this action of objets upon the fenfes : 
often makes the animal move inftantaneoufly, © 
and even involuntarily ; ; and that, when the | 


movement is determined by the will, it is al- 


ways the effect either of the immediate action — 


of objects upon the fenfes, or of the remem- — 


brance of a former ei biere 


To render this matter more clear, let us ana- « 
lyfe the phyfical laws of our own actions. When — 


an object ftrikes any of our fenfes, and produces : 


an agreeable fenfation, and, of courfe, a defire, 


this defire muft have a relation to fome quality 4 
or mode of our enjoyment. “We cannot defire | 


an object in any other way than to have an in= 


clination to fee, hear, tafte, fmell, or touch it ; } 


and this defire is only” to gratify more fully ei- 


th 


ther Doth fenfe with which we perceive the ob- 
ject, 
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i je, or FA of our other fenfes at the fame 
‘time; or, in other words, to heighten the agree- 
_ablenefs of the firft fenfation, or to excite an- 
other, which is a new mode of enjoying an ob- 
à ject : For, the moment we perceive our object, 
if we could-fully enjoy, it by-all the fenfes at 
once, we would have nothing to defire, Defire, 
then, originates from our being : ill fituated with 
regard to the object perceived... “We are either 
too near it, or too diftant. We, therefore, na- 
turally | change our fituation ; becaufe, at the 
fame time that we perceive the objet, we allo 
perceive the obftruétion to the full enjoyment 
of it, arifing from the diftance or proximity: of 
our fituation, . Hence the movements we per- 
bre in confequence of defire, . and the defire 
“itfelf, proceed entirely from the imprefhon made 
by the objet upon our fenfes. 
~ When we perceive an objeat with the eye, and 
have an inclination to touch it, if it be near, 
we feize it with our hand, and, if at a diftance, 
we move forward, in atdee to approach, it, A 
man, when deeply, occupied: with ftudy, if he be 
“hungry, will lay. hold of bread which he feels 
under his hand, and even carry it to his mouth 
and eat it, without being con{cious of his having 
acted in this manner. Thefe motions neceilarily 
-refult from the firft impreffion made by the ob- 
ject ; and they would never fail to. fucceed the 
impreffion, if this natural effet were not oppofed 
by other impreffions, which, by ating at the 


fame 
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fame time, often weaken and efface the action, 
of the firft. 

An organized being, therefore, without fen- 
dation, as an oyfter, which probably enjoys the 
fenfe of feeling very imperfeally, i is deprived not 
only of progreflive motion, but of fentiment and 
intelligence ; becaufe each of them would equal- 
ly excite defire, and his defire would manifeft 
itfelf by external movements. I am uncertain 
whether beings deprived of fenfes have any per- 
| ception of their own exiftence ; if they have, it 
muft be very imperfeét, fince Hey are Lotta) e io | 
perceive the exiftence of others. 

To illuftrate this fubje& ftill farther, let us 
fuppofe a man, at the moment he wifhes to ap- 
proach an object, fuddenly deprived of all his 
members, would he not endeavour to trail his 
trunk along the ground, in order to gratify his 
defire ? Nay, were he reduced to a globular form, 
and actuated by the fame defires, though dese 
ved of every faculty of motion, he would fill — 
exert all his force to obtain a change of fitua- 
tion: But, on this fuppofition, as he could only 
at againft the point that fupported him, he 
would ftill evince his paffion by raifing his body. | 
Thus external and progreffive motion depend not 
on the organization and figure of the body, fince, | 
whatever be-the conformation of any being, Tf a 
endowed with fenfes and a denne of gratifying k 


them, it would not Fail SE move, ww a | 
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* The facility, the quicknefs, the direction, and 
the continuation of motion, depend, it is true, 
upon external organization: But the caufe, prin- 
ciple, and determination of it, proceed folely 
from defire, excited by the impreflion of objects 
upon the fenfes; for, if aman were deprived of 
fight, he would make no movement to gratify 
his eyes. The fame thing would happen if-he 
were deprived of any of the other fenfes ; and, 
if deprived of every fenfe, he would remain per- 
petually at reft; and no object would excite him 
to move, though, by his external conformation, 
he were fully capable of motion. 

- Natural wants, as that of taking nourifhment, 
are internal movements, which neceflarily excite 
defire or appetite. ‘Thefe movements may pro- 
duce external motion in animals; and, provided 
they are not entirely deprived.of external fenfes, 
relative to thefe wants, they «will a& in order to 
fupply them. Want is not defire ; the former 
differs from the latter as caufe differs from effect ; 
defire, therefore, cannot be produced without 
the intervention of fenfes. Whenever an ani- 
mal perceives an objeét fitted to fupply its wants, 
defire is inftantly excited, and aCtion or motion 
fucceeds. 

The action of externa! objects muft neceflarily 
produce fome effect ; and it is eafy to perceive 
that this effect is animal motion ; fince every 
time the fenfes are ftruck in the fame manner, 
the fame movements uniformly fucceed. But 

how 
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‘how does the action of objects excite defiré or 
averfion ? How fhall we obtain a clear concep= 
tion of the operation of that principle to which 
the fenfes communicate their notices? The: 
fenfes are only the middle term between the ac- 

« tion of: objects and animal a@tion. This’ prin- 
ciple, however, has the power of determining all 
our motions ; for it’ can modify and alter the 
animal D and even fometimes counteract | 
it, notwithftanding the impreflion of objects. 

With regard to man, ‘whofe nature is fo dif= 
ferent from that of other animals,’ this -queftion’ 
is difficult to folvé ; becaufe the foul participates | 
all our movements’; and it isnot eafy to diflin- 
guifh the effects: (of this {piritual fubftance from 
thofe produced folely by the material part of our 
frame. Of this we can form no judgment but 
by analogy, and by comparing our ations to the. 
natural operations of the other animals. ‘But, 

_as this fpiritual fubftänce has been conferred on 
man alone, by which he is enabled to think and. 
reflect, and, as the brutes ‘are purely material, 
and neither think nor reflect, and yet ‘ad, and 
feem to be determined by motives, we cannot 
hefitate i in pronouncing the principle of motion 
in them to be perfectly mechanical, and to dé 
pend abfolutely om their organization.” “4 

‘Tapprehend, therefore, that, in ‘the animal, ‘ 
the action of objects on the fe (ee producés an-h 
other on | the as which I CEE as a genes, 


ry fr 


fions — 
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_fions tranfmitted to it by the external fenfes. 
This internal fenfe is not only fufceptible of vi- 

* brations from the action of the fenfes, but is ca- 
pable of retaining, for a long time, the vibra- 
tions thus excited ; and it is the continuation of 

_thefe vibrations that conftitute impreflions, which — 
are more or lefs deep, in proportion to the dura- 
tion of the vibrations. 

The internal fenfe, therefore, differs, in the 
Jif place, from the external fenfes by the facul- 
ty which it poffeffes of receiving every fpecies 
“of impreflion ; while the external fenfes are on- 
ly affeted in one mode, correfponding to their 
‘conformation: The eye, for inftance, is not 
more affected with found than the ear with ight. 
2dly, The internal fenfe differs from the external 
fenles, by the duration of the vibrations excited 
by external caufes, In every other article, both 
thefe fpecies of fenfes are of the fame nature. 
‘The internal fenfe of a brute, as well as its ex- 

ternal fenfes, are pure refults of matter and me- 

chanical organization. Like the animal, man 
poflefles this internal material fenfe ; but he is 
likewife endowed with a fenfe of a very different 
and fuperior nature, refiding in that fpiritual 
fubftance which animates us, and fuperintends 

our determinations, 3 

Hence the brain of an animal is a general 
fenfe, which receives all impreffions tranfmitted 
to it by the external fenfes; and thefe impref- 
fions or vibrations continue longer in the inter- 
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nal than the sual fenfes.. Of this fact we 
may eafily form a conception, fince the duration, 
. of impreffions, even on-the external. fenfes, is 
very different. The impreflion of light on the 
eye is well known to laft much longer than that 
4 of found on the ear, A ‘rapid fucceffion off 
~ founds can be heard diftinétly; but a fucceflion 
of colours equally rapid confounds the eye. It 
is for this reafon that the vibrations tranfmitteds 
to the internal fenfe by the eye are ftronger than” 
thofe conveyed by the ear, and that we defcribe* 
objects which we have feen in a more lively 
manner than thofe we have heard. The vibra-« 
tions excited by objeéts on the eye feem to con-* 
tinue longer than thofe made upon any of the 
other fenfes; and, therefore, it appears to par 
ticipate more of the nature of the internal fenfe. 
This might be proved by the quantity of nerves’ 
expanded on the eye; for it alone receives near~ 
ly as many as the three organs of pica , 
ing, and taftins. 
The eye, therefore, may be regarded as al 
continuation of the internal fenfe. It confifts, 
‘as was remarked in another place, almoft en 
tirely of nervous fibres, and is only a prolonga-, 
tion of the organ in which the internal fenfe re 
fides. It is not, of courfe, furprifing that this 
fenfe fhould wate the oe approach to thei in, 
ternal fenfe. Its impreffions are not only more 
durable, but, like the internal fenie, it pofleffes 
power 
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powers of a nature he to ae of the other 
_ fenfes. 
_ The eye exhibits external marks of internal 
* imprefions. It expreffes defire or averfion ex- 
cited by agreeable or difagreeable objects. Like 
the internal fenfe, it is active; but all the other® 
fenfes are purely paflive: They are fimple or- 
gans, deftined for the reception of external im- 
prefions, but incapable of preferving or et 
- ing them. 
_. When any of the fenfes, it muft be allowed. 
| are long and frongly acted upon, the bte 
» continue fome time after the aGion of the ob- 
É Jet has ceafed. But the eye pollefles this power 
in a fupereminent degree ; and it is only exceed- 
ed by the brain, which not only preferves the 
° impreflions received, but propagates their ac- 
» tion by communicating vibrations to the nerves. 
The external organs of fenfe, the brain, the 
fpinal marrow, and the nerves, which are ex- 
panded over the whole body, ought to be re- 
garded as one continued mafs, as an organic 
machine, of which the fenfes are the parts to 
_ which the action of external objects is applied, 
+ The brain is the fulcrum or bafis; and the 
. nerves are the parts which receive be from 
the acting powers. But what renders this ma- 
chine different from all others is, that its ful- 
_crum not only refifts and re-a€ts, but is even ac- 
“tive itfelf ; becaufe it long retains received im. 
| preflions. And, as this internal fenfe, the brain 
ay. ORS | and 
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and its membranes, is very large, and endowed © 
with great fenfibility, it can admit many fuccel-, § 
five and contemporary vibrations, and retain © 
them in the fame order they were received ; | 
becaufe each vidi be communicates vibrations | 
to one part only of the brain, and fucceflive im- 
prefhons affeét the fame part, or sete ti parts, 
in a different manner. | 

If we fuppofe an animal deprived of a brain, 
but endowed with an external fenfe of great ex- 
tent and fenfibility, as an eye, for example, ha- 
ving a retina as large as the brain, and poflefling 
the faculty of retaining received impreflions ; it 
is certain, that an animal of this kind would fee, 
at the fame time, both prefent objects, and thofe » 
which it had formerly feen; becaufe, on this 
fuppofition, the vibrations always remaining, 
and the extent of the retina being large enough 
to receive them on different parts, the animal 
would perceive, at the fame time, both prefent . 
and paft objects; and would, therefore, be me- 
chanically determined to a according to the 
number or force of the vibrations produced by 
the images, correfponding with, or oppofite to 
this determination. If the number of images: 
‘fitted to excite defire furpafled thofe fuited to 
produce averfion, the animal would neceflarily | 
be determined to move, in order to gratify this . 
appetite : : But, if the number and force of dif- 7 
ferent images were equal; the animal, having no . 
fuperior motivé, would remain at reft, I fay, 1 
| | that 
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“that all this would happen mechanically, and 
without the intervention of memory ; for, by 


feeing and being aéted upon by all the images at 


the rite time, thofe which correfpond with de- 


fire would be oppofed by thofe that correfpond 
with averfion, and from this equilibrium, or 


from the excefs in number or force of one fet 
_of images above another, the animal could aione 
be determined to reft or to action. 


From, thefe faëts it appears, that, in brutes, 


the internal fenfe differs only from the external 


 enies, by the faculty it pofleffes of retaining res 
ceived impreffions. This faculty is alone {ufii- 


L 


cient to explain all the actions of animals, and 


to give us fome idea of what pafles within them, 


At likewife demontftrates the effential and infinite 
difference between them and us, and, at the fame 


time, enables us to diftinguifh “He we pofiefs 


Vin common with them. 


Animals have fome fenfes of exquilite acute- 
nels ; but, in general, they are not all equal to 


thofe of man: And, it is worthy of remark, 


that the degrees of excellence in the fenfes fol- 


Jow not the fame order in the brute, as in the 


human fpecies, The fenfe moft analogous to 
thinking is that cf touch; and this fenfe is more 


perfect in man than in the other animals. The 


fenfe of {melling is, moft analogous to infting 
and appetite ; and the brute enjoys it in a fupe- 
rior degree. Hence man fhould excell in know- 
Hedge, and the brute in appetite. In man, the 
Pay fir 
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Gilt fenfe for excellence is touching, and fmel- | 
ling is the laft : In the brute, the fenfe of fmel- 
ling is the firft, and that of touching is the laft. 
This difference has a perfect dorve(pdodemte to 
the nature of each. The fenfe of fecing is ex- 
ceeding imperfe® and delufive, without obé aid ” 
of that of touching; and the former, according- 
ly, is lefs perfe@ in the brute than in man. The 9 
ear, though perhaps equally well conftruéted in 
thé animals as in man, is not nearly fo ufeful to © 
them, becaufe they are deprived of fpeech, which, 
in man, dépends on the ear, an organ which 
gives activity to this fenfe, and enables him to. 
communicate his ideas: But hearing, in the. 
brute, is a fenfe almoft entirely paffive.’ Hence , 
man enjoys the fenfes of touching, feeing, and , 
hearing, more’perfectly, and that of fmelling 
more imperfeétly, than the animal; and, as: tafte 
is an internal fmelling, and ‘is more analogous | 
to appetite than any of the other fenfes,:the © 
animals alfo poffefs it in a fuperior degree, as ap- | 
pears from their invincible averfion faint cer- . 
tain aliments, and their natural appetite for Such 
as correfpond to their conftitutions : But man, 
4f he were not inftruéted, would eat the fruit off 
(the mancinella like an apple, and ore pe 
like parfley. 

The excellence of the fenfes is the wif of Nas 
ture ; but art and habit may beftow on them a 
greater degree of perfection. A mufician, whofe 


ear is accuftomed to harmony, is fhocked with 
difcord : 


¥ 
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difcord: À painter, with one glance of his eye, 
perceives a number of fhades which efcape a 
‘common obferver. The fenfes, and even the 
appetites of animals, may alfo be improved. 
‘Some birds learn to fing, and to repeat words ; 
and the ardour of a doe for the chafe may be 
-increafed by rewarding Bits for his labours. 
But this excellence ad improvement of the 
_fenfes are mott confpicuous in the brute, who 
‘always appears to be more ative and intelligent 
in proportion to the perfection of his fenfes. 
Man, on the contrary, has too great a portion of | 
\reafon and genius to beftow much attention to 
“the improvement of his ear or his eye. Perfons 
. who are fhort- fighted, dull of hearing, or infen- 
| fible of fmell, fuffer not, for that reafon, any 
diminution de capacity : An evident proof that 
“man is endowed with fomething fuperior to ‘an. 
Ben animal fenfe, which is a material organ, 
 fimilar to the external organs of fenfation, and 
differs from them only by the faculty of retains 
ing received impreflions.. But the foul of man 
is a fuperior fenfe, or {piritual fubftance, totally: 
different, both in its action and effence, from 
the nature of the external fenfes. 
We mean not, however, to maititain that man 
‘is not poffefled of an internal material fenfe, a. 
_nalogous to the external fenfes. Infpeion a= 
Bode 3 is fuficient to eftablifh this point. In man, 
the brain 1s proportionally Jarger than in any 
other animal, which is an evident proof of his 
"AC being 
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being endowed with this internal material fenfe. 


What I mean to inculcate, is, that this fenfe is 
‘infinitely fuperior to the other. | It is fubjeét to 
the commands of the fpiritual fubftance, which, 
at pleafure, fupprefles, or gives rife to all its o- 
perations. In the animal, this fenfe is the prin- 
ciple which determines all its movements ; but, 
in man, it is only an intermediate and fecondary 
caufe of ation. 


But, let us examine more clofely the powers | 


of this internal material fenfe When we have 
once fixed the extent of its ation, every thing 
beyond this limit muft, of neceflity, originate 
from the fpiritual fenfe, and we will be furnifh- 
ed with a criterion for diftinguifhing what we 


poflefs in common with the other animals, and } 


in what articles we excell them, 


The internal initial fenfe receives indiffe- ! 


rently every impreflion conveyed by the exter- 
nal fenfes. ‘Thefe impreffions proceed from the 
action of objeëts, and quickly pais through the 


external fenfes, where they only excite momen- 4 
tary vibrations. But their progrefs ftops at the | 


brain, and produce, in this organ of the internal | 


fenfe, vibrations which are both diftin@ and du- 1 
rable. Thefe vibrations give rife to defire or aver- ! 


fion, according to the prefent ftate and difpofition 
of the animal. Immediately after birth, the young 
animal begins to refpire, and to feel a defire for 


food. The organ of fmelling receives the ef- 
fluvia of the milk contained in the dugs of the — 
_ mother. | 


k 


=. 
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mother. Vibrations are excited in this fenfe by 
‘the odorous particles, and thefe vibrations are 
tranfmitted to the brain, which, in its turn, acts 
upon the nerves; and the animal is thus ftimu- 
lated to make the proper movements, or, in o- 
ther words, to open its mouth, in order to pro- 
cure the nourifhment defired. The fenfes pecu- 
liar to appetite being more obtufe in man than 
inthe brutes, the new-born child feels only the 
defire of taking nourifhment, which he announ- 
ces by crying. But he is incapable of procu- 
‘ring it himfelf; neither is he ftimulated by the 
fenfe of fmelling; his mouth muft be applied to 
‘the breaft, before he can ule the means of gra- 
tifying his appetite. Then, indeed, the fenfes 
. of {melling and of touching communicate vibra- 
“tions to the brain, which, by re-aéting on the 
“nerves, ftimulates the child to make the necef- 
fary motions for receiving and fucking the milk, 
It is only by the fenfes of appetite, namely, thofe 
“of fmelling or tafting, that the brute animal is 
apprifed anf the prelence of nourifhment, or of. 
the place where it is to be found, Its eyes are 
not yet open; and, though they were, they 
would not, at firft, be capable of determining it 
to ufe the proper efforts, The eye, which isa 
fenfe more analogous to intelligence than to ap- 
| petite, is open in man from the moment of birth ; 
“but remains fhut, in moft other animals, for fe- 
veral days. ‘The fenfes of appetite, on the con- 
rary, are more perfect and mature in the young 
animal 
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animal than in the infant, This circumflance M 
affords another proof, that, in man, the organs © 
of appetite are lefs perfeQ than he of intelli- " 
gence; and that, in the animal, the organs of 4 
intelligence are more imperfeét than thofe of 
appetite. Ro ie k 
The fame remark may be made with tsar: 
to progreflive motion, ,and all the other exter- — 
nal movements. It is long before the infant 
can ufe its members, or has ftrength enough to 
change place. But a young animal foon ac- — 
quires thefe faculties. Thefe powers, in the a- # 
nimal, are all relative to appetite, which is vehe- _ 
ment, quickly unfolded, and the fole principle 
of motion. . But appetite, in man, is feeble, long 
‘before it is unfolded, and ought not to have fuch — 
influence, as intelligence, upon the determina- * 
tion of his movements, Man, therefore, is, in « 
this refpect, later in arriving at maturity. 
Hence, every circumftance, even in phyfics, © 
concurs in demonftrating that the brutes are ac- _ 
tuated by appetite only, and’ that man is influ- 4 
enced by a fuperior principle... The only doubt 
that remains is the difficulty of conceiving how: # 
appetite alone fhould produce, in animals, effeds # 
fo fimilar to thofe produced in men by intelli- « 
gence ; and how to diflinguith the actions we # 
perform, in confequence of . our: intelleGQual> M 


cP 


powers, from thofe which originate from the | 
force of appetite. I defpair not, however, of M 
heing able to remove this difficulty, “orl 
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. The internal material fenfe, as formerly re- 
| marked, retains, for a long time, the vibrations 
it receives. This fenfe, the organ of which is ; 

the brain, is common to every animal, and re- 
_ceives impreflions tranfmitted to it by each of 

theexternal fenfes, When an object acts upon. 
the fenfes, this action produces lafting vibrations 
in the internal fenfe, and thefe vibrations com- 
_municate motion to the animal. When the 
- impreffion proceeds from the fenfes of appetite, 
the movement is determined, the animal either 
advances to lay hold of the object, or flies to a- 
void it, . This motion may be uncertain, when 
the impreffion is tranfmitted by the fenfes ana- 
… logous to intelligence, as the eye, and the ear, 
4 When an animal.fees or hears for the firft time, 
“ he feels the impreflion of light or of found; but 
“ the motions produced mutt be uncertain, becaufe 
» thefe fenfes have no relation to appetite. It is 
only by repeated acts, and after the animal has 
“joined ‘to the impreflions of feeing or hearing 
thofe of {melling, tafting, or touching, that he 
feels a determination to approach or retire from 
objets which experience alone renders analo- 

| gous to his appetite. 
To illuftrate ‘this fubje@, let us examine the 
conduét of an animal that has been inftructed by 
* man. A dog, for example, though excited by 
“ the moftyiolent appetite, will not venture to wreit, 
from the hand of his matter, the object that 
would gratify him; but he, at the fame time, 
| makes 
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makes a number of movements in order to ob- 


tain it. Does not the dog, in this cafe, feem to 
combine ideas? Does he not appear to defire, and, 


to fear, in a word, to reafon nearly in the fame 


manner as a man, when violently tempted to 
take what belongs to another, but is reftrained 


by the fear of punifhment,? This is the vulgar 
mode of accounting for the conduct of animals. 
We naturally transfer our own motives to ani-: 


mals, when placed in fimilar circumftances; and 


the analogy is faid to be well founded, becaufe — 


in man, and in the animal, the ‘conformation 


of both the internal and external fenfes is fimi= 


lar. Though this analogy, however, were juft, 


is not fomething more required? Is it not necef-_ 
fary that the animals fhould, on fome occafions, — 
do every thing which we perform? But the con- | 


trary is evident: Animals ‘never invent, nor 
bring any thing to perfection ; of courfe, they 


have no Feeds ae ; they uniformly do the fame 


things in the fame manner. This deftroys the 


force of the analogy fo much, that we may even 


doubt of its reality: We ought, therefore, to 
inquire, whether the actions of brutes proceed 


not from principles entirely different from thofe: 
which actuate men, and whether their fenfes alone 


are not fufficient to produce their aétions, with- 
out the neceflity of aferibing to them the Pes 


of refleGion. 
- Their internal fenfe is ftrongly agitated pce e= 


very thing that relates to their appetites. A 


dog 


; 
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dog would inflantly feize the object he defires, 
if his internal fenfe retained not impreffions Le 
pain, that had formerly accompanied this action. 
But the animal has received new qualities from 
external impreflions: This prey is not prefented 
to a fimple dog, but to a dog that has been beat: 
. Every time he implicitly obeyed the ditates of 
appetite, has been followed with blows : The 
impreffions of pain, therefore, uniformly accom- | 
pany thofe of appeute, becaule they have always 
been made at the fame time. The animal being 
thus acted upon at once by two contrary impul- 
es, which mutually deftroy each other, he re~ - 
mains in equilibrio, between two equal powers. 
The caufe determining him to motion beiagcoun- 
terbalanced, he makes no effort to obtain the 
“object of his defire, \ But, though the vibrations 
occafioned by appetite and averfion, or by plea- 
fure and pain, deftroy the effects of each other, 
a third vibration, which always accompanies the 
‘other two, is renewed in the brain of the animal, 
by the action of his mafter, from whofe hand he 
has often received his food: And, as this third 
vibration is not counterbalanced by any oppofite 
power, it becomes a caufe fufhcient to excite 
motion. The dog is, therefore, determined to 
move towards his matter, and to frifk about till 
his appetite be fully giarified 
v In the fame manner, and upon the fame prin- 
ciples, may all the actions of animals, however 
‘complicated they appear, be explained, without 
44 the 
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‘the neceffity of attributing to them either thougtil 
cor refleétion. Their internal fenfe is fufficient 
to produce every motion they perform. . One 
thing only remains to be illuftrated, and that 18 
the nature of their fenfations, which, according 
to the prefent doctrine, muft be very different 
from ours. Have the animals, it may be afk- 
ed, no knowledge, no fentiment, or no confciouf- 
nefs of their exiftence ? Since you pretend to 
explain all their actions by mechanifm, do you 
not reduce them to mere machines, or infenfible 
automatons ? | 
If I have properly captain’ Mit the red) 
er ought to perceive, that, fo far from depriving 
animals of all powers, I have already allowed 
them the poffeffion of every thing but thought 
and reflection. Their feelings are even more 
exquifite than ours, They are confcious of their 
actual or prefent exiftence ; but they have no. 
knowledge of that exiftence which is paft. They 
have fenfations; but they want the faculty of. 
comparing them, or of forming ideas; for ideas 
are only the sof of the aflociation or compa=, | 
xifon of fenfations. § 
Let us confider each of sie ee feparate= 
ly. ‘The feelings of animals are more exquifite 
than thofe of man. This, l imagine, has al 
ready been fufhciently proved by what was re, 
marked concerning the excellence of their fenfes 
relative to appetite; by their natural and invine 
cible averfion againft certain objects, and their 
| uniform 
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uniform and determined attachment to others ; 
and by their faculty of inftantly diftinguithing 
with certainty what is falutary or noxious. A- 
mimals, therefore, as well as men, are capable of 
pleafure and pain. They have no knowledge 
of good and evil; but they feel the diftinétion. 
“Whatever is agreeable to them is good, and. 
whatever is difagreeable is bad. Both are only 
“relations comformable or repugnant to their na- 
,ture and organization. The pleafure of tickling, 
_and the pain of an wound, are common to us 
_ and the animals ; becaufe they depend abfolutely 
upon an external material cauie, namely, a weak- 
i er or ftronger action in the nerves, which are 
- the organs of fenfation. Every thing that a@s 
» gently on thefe organs gives pleafure ; and every 
“thing that a¢ts with violence excites pain, All 
Lienfations, then, are fources of pleafure, when 
they are temperate and natural ; but, when too 
violent, they produce pain, which, in phyfics, is 
the extreme, rather than the oppofite of plea-, 
» fure. 
Difagreeable fenfations are excited by a light 
too brilliant, too near an approach to fire, loud 
noifes, ftrong fmells, infipid or coarfe viduals, 
and hard friction. ‘ But a gentle light, a mode- 
rate heat, a foft found, a delicate perfume, a fine 
favour, and flight friétion, produce fenfations of 
. the moft agreeable kind. Thus every gentle 
application to the fenfes is pleafure, and every | 
fhock, or violent impreffion, is pain. As the 
Wa | caufes, 
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caufes, therefore, which give rife to violent im=)| 
preffions, occur more feldom in nature than thofe | 
that produce foft and moderate movements ; and 
_as animals, by the exercife of their fenfes, foon 
acquire the habit of avoiding hurtful objeGs, and | 
of diftinguifhing and approaching fuch as are a- 
greeable to them, the fum of agreeable fenfations | 
muft exceed that of the difagreeable ; and there- | 
fore the quantity of pleafure muft be greater | 
than that of pain. di 
If animal pleafure confifts i? whatever flatters | 
the fenfes, and if, in phyfics, what flatters the | 
fenfes be every thing that correfponds to Nature; | 
if, on the other hand, pain be whatever wounds | 
the organs, and is repugnant to Nature ; if, in a 
word, pleafure be phyfical good, and pain phy- © 
fical evil, it is evident, that every fentient being ~ 
muft enjoy more pleafure than pain; for every | 
thing that correfponds with his nature, contri- | 
butes to his prefervation, or fupports his exift- | 
ence, is pleafant ; and every thing that tends to | 
his deftruétion, to derange his organization, or “| 
to change his natural condition, is pain. It is 1 
by pleafure alone, therefore, that a fentient be- 
ing can continue to exift; and, if the fum of 
agrecable fenfations furpaffed not that of the dif. 4 
agreeable, deprived of pleafure, he would firft | 
languifh for want of good, and, loaded with 
pain, he would next perifh by a PRES | 


of evil. 


os 
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A In man, phyfical good and evil conftitute the 
 fmalleft part of his pleafures and pains. His i- 
. magination, which is never idle, is a conftant 
ere of unhappinefs ; ; for it prefents to the 
mind nothing but vain phantoms, or exaggera- 
“ted pictures. More occupied by thefe illufions 
than by real objeéts, the mind lofes both its fa- 
culty of judging and its empire: it compares 
: chimeras only ; it fees only at fecond hand, and 
“often fees Kanofibil ities. The will |, of which the 
“ mind has now no command, HÉDA RES a bur- 
i den: In fine, his extravagant defires are real 
pains, and his vain hopes are at moft but falfe 
tn ures, which vanifh as foon as the mind re- 
“fumes its faculty of « lifcerning and of judging 


. without paffion. 
Thus, when we ery for pleafure, we create 


“to ourfelves pain; we are miferable from the 
. moment we delire to augment our happinefs. 
Good exifts only within ourfelves, and it has 
been beftowed on us by Nature ; evil is external, 
_and we goin queft of it. The peaceable enjoy- 
‘ment of the mind is our only true good: We 
cannot augment this good, without the danger 
of lofing it: The lefs we defire, the more we 
_ poflefs : . ‘Whatever we wifh beyond what Na- 
“ture has beftowed on us is pain; and nothing is 
_ pleafure but what fhe offers us. 

Now, pleafures innumerable are conftantly 
4 prefented to us by Nature: She has provided for 
our wants, and fortified us againft pain : Phyfi- 
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cal good infinitely exceeds phyfical evil. It is” 
not, therefore, realities, but chimeras, which we | 
ought to dread. Neither bodily pain, nor difeafe, | | 
nor death, are formidable ; but agitation of mind, || 
the paflions, and languor, are the only evils we | 
have to apprehend. / 
The animals have only one made of acqui- M 
ring pleafure, the exercife of their fenfations to M 
eratify their defires. We alfo pofiefs this facul- | 
ty: But we are endowed with another fource | 
of plealure, the exercife of the mind, the appe-_| 
tite of which is the defire of knowledge. This " 
fource of pleafure would be more pure and co- | 
pious, were its current not interrupted by our # 
paffions, which deftroy all contemplation. Wher- | 
ever they obtain the afcendant, reafon is filen- 4 
ced, or only makes feeble and unavailing efforts, À 
We, of douute: lofe all relith of truth ; the charm — 
of illufion augments 5 error fattifies its domi- | 
nion, and drags us on to.mifery: For what mife- | 
ry can be greater than no longer to fee things as 
they are, to have the faculty set Pere 
ed by daiien' to act only according to its die-! 
‘tates, to appear, confequently, unjuft or sine 
Jous to others; and laflly, to be obliged to de- 
fpife oùrielves, whenever we can command a | 
moment’s reflection? { 
In this ftate of darknefs and site cm we would | 
willingly change the nature of the foul; the has | 
been beftowed on us for the purpofes i know=! | 
MAES: and we would Parley her only for thole | 
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of fenfation. If we could extinguifh her light 


entirely, inftead of regretting the lofs, we would 
_ envy the condition of idiots. As we only rea- 
fon by intervals, and*as thefe intervals are bur- 
_ denfome to us, and pafs in fecret reproaches, we 


- with to raparet them. Thus, proceeding always 
from illufion to illufion, we voluntarily feek to 
lofe fight of ourfelves, and to terminate the 
_ whole by forgetting our exiftence. 


Uninterrupted paflion is madnefs ; and mad- 
| nefs is the death of the foul. EE A paffions, 


_ with intervals, are paroxyfms of folly, difeafes 
1 _of the mind, whofe danger confifts in their fre- 
i quency and duration. Wifdom is only the fum 


of théfe intervals of health which we enjoy be- 
tween the paroxyfins of pañlion, and this fum is 


"not entirely made up of happinefs; for we then 
"perceive that the mind has been difeafed ; we 
accufe our paffions ; we condemn our aétions. 
- Folly is the germ of mifery, which wifdom un- 
folds. Moft people who call themfelves un- 
‘happy, are paffionate men, or, in other words, 
fools, who have fome intervals of reafon, during 
which they perceive their folly, and, of courfe, 
feel their mifery: And as, in the elevated con- 
ditions of life, there are more falfe appetites, 
“ more vain pretenfions, more difordered paflions, 
… more abufe of the mind, than in the inferior, 
. men of birth and opulence muft unqueftionably 
be the moft unhappy. 


Q2 But, 


Mey 
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‘confolation: Even in faffering pain, he has the 


= 


But dt us turn from thefe melancholy ob- | 
je&s, oan humiliating truths, and confider the © 
wife man, who alone merits examination. He © 
is both matter of himfelf and of events. Con- © 
tent with his condition, he defires not to live in 
any other manner than he has always lived: 
Pofleffed of fufficient refources, he feldom re-— 
quires the aid of others. Gecupied perpetually # 
in exercifing the faculties of his mind, he im- — 
proves his underftanding, cultivates his genius, 
acquires frefh fources of knowledge ; and, being 
neither tormented with difguft nor remorfe, he | 
enjoys the univerfe, by enjoying himfelf. 

Such a man is, doubtlefs, the happieft being 
in Nature. To the pleafures of the body, which 
he pofleffes in common with the other animals,” 
he joins thofe of the mind, that are peculiar to 
him. He has two modes of being happy, which 
mutually aid and fortify each other ; and if, by 
difeafe or accident, he be afflicted with pain, he. 
fuffers lefs than the fool: He is fupported by 
the ftrength of his mind, and reafon affords him 
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pleafure of perceiving that he is able to en- 
, dure it. 

Health, in man, is more 3 Lee and precarious. 
than in any other animal, He is oftener fick ; 
his ficknefs is of longer duration ; and he dine 
at every agé. The brates on the contrary, feem 
to run through the fpace allotted to their exift-" 
ence with firm and equal fteps. This circum- 

{tance 
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_ flance appears to proceed from two caufes, which, 
though very‘ different, mutually contribute to 
reduce the fame effect, The firft is the agita- 
tion of mind occafioned by the derangement of 


our internal material fenfe. The paflions have 


an influence on health, and introduce diforder 


- into the vital principles. The majority of men 
lead either a timid or contentious life, and moft 


_ of them die of chagrin. The fecond is the im- 
4 perfection of thofe of our fenfes which are analo- 


gous to appetite. The brute animals diftinguifh 


. better what is agreeable to their nature : They 
are never deceived in the choice of their ali- 
ment; they never exceed in their pleafures ; 
guided by the perception of their aétual wants 
only, they remain fatisfied, and never fearch for 
new fources of gratification. But man, inde- 
 pendent of wifhing for excefs in every article, 


_ independent of that ardour with which he feeks 
_ to deftroy himfelf by attempting to force Nature, 
. 15 not fo alert in diftinguifhing the effets of A] 
ticular fpecies of food. He defpifes fimple ali- 
+ ment, and prefers compounded difhes, becaufe 
lus tafte is corrupted, and becaufe he has con- 
_ verted the fenfe of pleafure into an inftrument 
Diof. debauchery, as can only be gratified by 


#4 irritation. 


It. is not, ee furprifing that we are 


. more fabjea to difeafes than the brutes, fince we 


cannot, like them, diftinguith fo eafil y what is 


. noxious or fahitary to our frame. : Our experi- 
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ence, in this article, is lefs certain than their fen-_ 
timent. Befides, we even abufe thofe fenfations ; 
of appetite, which they poflefs in a more perfeét ; 
degree: In brutes, thefe fenfations are the means ? 
of health and prefervation ; but, in man, they # | 
become the caufes of malady and: deftruétion. | 
Intemperance alone is more fatal to man than | | 
the united force of all the other evils incident À fe 
to human nature. 

By thefe confiderations we are led to believe, 
that the feelings of animals are more determined * 
and more exquilite than ours; for, though it # 
were allowed that brutes frequently poifon them- — 
felves, it muft likewife be granted, that they ne- / 
ver take poifon but when Lontsaléd among other 4 
food, or when fo prefled with hunger, that they à 
eat whatever is prefented to them ; and many \ 
inftances have occurred where animals have pe-# 
rifhed for want, rather than eat what was re- ‘ 
pugnant to'their conititution. 04 

‘The fuperior ftrength of fentiment in brutes” 
may be ftill farther proved, by attending to their | 
fenfe of fmelling, which, in moft animals, is fo : 
powerful, that they fmell farther than they fee: 
They not only fcent actual objects at a diftance,# 
but they can trace them, by their effluvia, longs 
after they are gone. Such a fenfe is an univer= 
fal organ of perception ; it is an eye that fees” 
objects, not only where they are, but. where they 
have been. Ina word, it is a fenfe by which 
the animal is enabled to diftinguifh with certain= | 
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5 what is agreeable to its Hee and by which 
“it perceives what is fitted to gratify its appetite. 
lence brute animals enjoy, in a fuperior degree, 
Phe fenfes relative to Apo and, of courfe, 
have feelings more exquilite than ore of men. 
They are likewife confcious of their actual ex- 
| _iflence; but retain no confcioufnefs of their paft 
-exiftence. This latter propolition, as well as the 
firft, merits confideration. | 
In man, confcioufnefs of exiftence is ; compofed 
of the perception of actual exiflence, as well as di 
“remembrance of paft exiftence. Remembrance 
“is a perception equally prefent with the firft im- 
)prefion; it even fometimes affects us more 
“itrongly than adtual fenfations. As thefe two 
_ fpecies of fenfation are different, and as the mind 
has the faculry of comparing and forming ideas 
from them, the confcioufnefs of our exiftence is 
‘more certain and extenfive, in proportion to the 
“number and frequency of paft objects recalled 
by the memory, and to the frequent combining 
and comparing of them with each other, and with 
prefent objects. Each obje@ is, accompanied 
with a certain number of fenfations, or different 
“exiftences, relative tothe different ftates in which 
“it was originally perceived. This number of 
“fenfations, by the comparifon made between 
them by the mind, becomes a fucceflion or train 
of ideas. The idea of time, and indeed every 
other idea, originates from the comparifon of 
ur fenfations. But this train of ideas, or of 
exiftences, 
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exiftences, etre prefents itfelf to us in an order 


or arrangement very different from thatin which - 


our fenfations were received. It is the arrange 


ment of our ideas that we perceive, and not the” 


order of our fenfations; and in. this confit 
on the differences of character and of gel 


nius; for two men, though fimilar in organiza-" 


4 


ie | 


ou and : date in the fame manner, and à 


though they received their fe -nfations in the fame ™ 


order, might, notwithftanding, think very dif 
‘ferently. As the temperament of their minds” 
was not the fame, and as each combined and 7 
compared fimilar fenfations in a manner peculiar 
to himfelf, the general refults of thefe compari~ À 
fons, or fended genius, and character acqui= | 


‘red, would likewife be diiferent. 


a 


4 


Some minds are peculiarly active in compa- 
ring fen! fations and for ming ideas, Such ment 
Fate always the moft ingenious, and, if not pre-W a 


~ vented by circumftances, make the moft brilliant 
figure in life. There-are others, whole mindy 
being more obtufe, allow every fenfation to c-À 
fcape, but fuch as make ftrong impreflions :# 


sr 
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Thefe men have lefs genius and vivacity thal q 


the former. Laftly, there are other men, and} 
thefe conftitute the multitude, who have fo little 
activity of mind, and fo great an averfion — to 


thinking, that they never compare or combine. à 
fenfations, at leaft, quickly, The di 


muft be ftrong, and repeated a thoufand unes 
before their minds can be roufed to compare 


/ lee : them | 


% 
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: “them, or to form ideas. Thefe men are exceed- 
À ingly ftupid, and differ from the brutes only by 
Mahe {mall number of ideas! which their thinds 
have formed with fo much labour. — 

The confcioufnefs of our exifience being thus 

| compofed not only of our actual fenfations, but 
of the train. of ideas which refults from a com- 
. parifon of our fenfations, and of our paft exift- 
ence, it is evident, that the more ideas a man 
. poflefles, he is more certain of his exiftence ; 
| that his exiftence is proportioned to his genius ; 
- and that, by the power of refleGtion alone, we 

are confcious of our former exiftence, and that 
“ we will continue to exift, the idea of future be- 
ing only the inverfe comparifon of the prefent 
with the paft ; for, in this view, the prefent i is 
» paft, and the future prefent. 

»:: Now, the power of refleétion being denied to 
… brutes, it is obvious, that they cannot form 
: ideas, and, confequently, that the confcioufnefs 
* of their exiftence muft be lefs certain and lefs 

-extenfive than ours; for they have no idea of 
. time, no knowledge of the paft, or of the future. 
_ Their confcioufnefs of exiftence is fimple; it 
. depends folely on the fenfations which actually 
| affe@ them, and confifts of the internal feelings 
… produced by thefe fenfations. 

1 We may, perhaps, acquire fome notion of the 
… confcioufnefs of exiftence which animals poflefs, 
‘) by reflecting on our own condition, when 
/ ftrongly 
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ftrongly occupied with any object, or fo vio= 


lently agitated with paffion as to preclude every — 


reflex idea of ourfelves. This condition is ex-" 


prefled by faying, A man is abfent, or out of 
himfelf. Weare out of ourfelves when fully. 
immerfed in actual fenfations, and efpecially + 
when thefe fenfations are violent, rapid, and — 


leave the mind no leifure to reflect. In this 


ftate, we feel every degree of pleafure and pain; — 
we even retain the confcioufnefs of our exiftence, : 


without any fenfible participation of the mind. 
This condition, in which we have momentary 
impreflions of our exiftence only, is the habitu- 


al ftate of animals; deprived of ideas, and fur- — 
nifhed with fenfations, they know not their ex- 


iftence, but they feel it. 


To illuftrate this difference more fully, let us, 


compare the powers and actions of brute ani- 


| ‘mals with thofe of man. Like us, they have 4 


fenfes, and receive impreffions from external 


objets. They have alfo an internal fenfe, an | 


organ which retains the vibrations excited by © 


thefe impreflions ; and, confequently, fenfations, À 


which, like ours, may be renewed, and are more | 


or lefs ftrong and durable. Still, however, they MH 


have neither imagination, underftanding, nor — 


memory; becaufe they poflefs not the power of © 
compating their fenfations, and becaufe thefe _ 
three faculties of the mind depend upon this w 


power. — on 
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Have brute animals no memory ? The con- 
tary, I fhall be told, is demonftrably evident : 
- Do they not recolleét, after long abfence! the 
perfons with whom they have lived, the places 
where they dwelt, the roads they frequented ? 
Do they not remember the chaitifements they 
had fuffered, the carefles they had received, the 
_Jeffons they had been taught ? Every thing con- 
‘curs in fhowing that, though deprived of imagi- 
nation and reafon, they poflefs an active, exten- 
‘five, and, perhaps, more faithful memory than 
‘our own. But, however ftriking thefe appear- 
“ances may be, oad however {trong the prejudices 
“to which they have given rife, I imagine it is 
: capable of demonftration that they are deceitful, 
‘and that brutes have, no knowledge of patt 
\ events, no idea of time, and of courfe, no me- ' 

| mory. 

In man, memory originates from the Fdutty 
of refleGion; for our remembrance of paft e- 
vents fuppofes not only a continuation of the 

impreflions made upon the internal material 
. fenfe, or a renewal of former fenfations, but 
. likewife the comparifon the mind makes between 
its fenfations, or the ideas it forms. If memory 
| confifted not in the renovation of paft fenfations, 
thefe fenfations would be reprefented in our in- 
ternal fenfe, without leaving any determined 
_impreflions ; they would be exhibited without 
order or conneétion, like the ravings of perfôns 
mad or gatoxicated, where objects are fo de- 
ranged 
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ranged and confufed, that no ‘remembrance of" 
them is retained; for we cannot remember 
things that have no relation to thofe which have « 
preceded or followed them. : No ifolated fenfa-. 
tion, however ftrong, can leave any traces on. 
the mind. Now it is the mind alone that afcer- 
tains the relations of objets, bythe comparifon 
it makes between them, and conneéts our fen- — 
{ations by a continued train of ideas. Memory, 
therefore, confifts in a fucceflion of ideas, and + 
neceflarily fuppofes the exiftence of the power | 
by which they are produced. | 
But, to leave no room for doubt on this im- * 
portant point, let us examine that fpecies of re- » 
membrance left by our fenfations, when unac- » 
companied with ideas. Pain and pleafure are « 
fenfations of the pureft and ftrongeft kind; yet 
our recollection of thefe feclings is feeble and w 
confufed, We only remember that we felt’ 
pleafure or pain; but our remembrance is indi-_ 
finét: "We cannot figure either the fpecies, the 
degree, or the duration of thofe feelings which 
affected us fo powerfully; and fill lefs are we" 
able to have clear ideas of thofe which have been | 
feldom repeated.. A violent pain, for example, — 
which is felt but once, continues only a few mo- 
ments, and differs from all formerpains, would ne: _ 
ceffarity be foon forgot. We might recolleét that” 
we felt a great pain; but, while we diftindly © 
remembered the circumftances which attended it, 


dh 
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“and the time when. it happened, we would have 
only a faint impreflion of the fenfation itfelf. 
… Why is every thing that patled in our infancy 
entirely obliterated ? Why do-old men recolle@ 
“what happened in their youthful years better 
‘than what occurred during their old age? Can 
‘there be a ftronger prodf- that fenfations alone 
‘are infufficient for the production of memory, 
‘and that it has no exiftence but .in the train of 
‘ideas which the mind forms from its fenfations ? 
‘In infancy, our fenfations are perhaps as lively 
and rapid as in middle age; yet they leave little 
“or notraces behind them ; De at this period, 
) ‘the power of reflection, LR lone forms ideas, 
18 almoft totally inactive; and, when it does act, 
F ‘its comparifons are fuperficial, and it is iieapable 
‘of reducing objects to any regular arrangement. 
At the age of maturity, reafon is fully unfold- 
hed, D the power of reflcétion is at its me- 
‘ridian. We then derive from our fenfations all 
the fruit they can produce, and we form various 
orders’ of ideas and chains of thought, each of 
which, by being frequently revolved, makes an 
amprefiion fo deep and indelible, that, when old 
age arrives, the fame ideas recur with more force 
than thofe derived from prefént fenfations? be- 
caufe, at that period, our fenfations are flow and 
feeble, and the mind itfelf participates the lan- 
guor of the body. Infancy is totally occupied 
with the prefent time: In mature years, we en- 
joy equally the paft, the prefent, and the future 5 


and, 
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and, in old age, we have but flight feelings of 
the prefent, we turn our eyes to futurity, and 
live only in the paft. Do not thefe differences 
depend entirely on the arrangement the mind 
has made of its fenfations ; and are they not more” 
or lefs conneéted with the faculty we poffefs, at 
different ages, of forming, acquiring, and retain=" 
ing ideas? Neither the prattling of the child, 
nor the garrulity of old age, have the tone of 
reafoning, becaufe they are equally deficient in 
ideas; the firft is yet unable to form them, and” 
the laft has loft that faculty. 
An idiot, whofe fenfes and bodily organs ap- 
pear to be perfectly found, poffeffes, in common 
with us, every kind of fenfation, and, if he ling 
ved in fociety, and were obliged to a& like other : 
men, he would poflefs them in the very fame or-/ 
der. But, as thefe fenfations give rife to no I- 
deas ; as there 4 is no correfpondence between his © 
die and his body ; and, as he has not the facul-_ ¥ 
of reflection ; he is, of courfe, deprived of meu 
mory, and ng all howind ee of himfelf. With” 
regard to external powers, this man differs not 
from the brutes; for, though he has a foul, andl 
pofleffes the principle of ATEN as this principlel 
reinains imactive, and receives no intelligence 
from the bodily organs, it can have no RAR ; 
on his actions, mic like thofe of the brutes 
animals, are determined folely by his fenfariodal 
and by the confcioufnefs of his aQual exiftence” 
and prefent wants. Thus an idiot anda brutes 
| are. 
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are beings whofe operations are in every refpec 
the fame; becaufe the latter has no foul, and 
‘the former makes no ufe of it: Both want the 
power of reflection, and, confequently, have. 
‘neither underftanding, imagination, nor memo- 
ry; but they both poffefs fenfations, feelings, 
and the faculty of moving. 
If it fhall fill, however, be y TER Do not 
idiots and brutes: oe act as if they were deter- 
‘mined by the knowledge of paft objets? Do 
they not recolle& the perfons with whom they 
have lived, the places where they dwelt, &cc. à 
Do not thefe aGions neceflarily imply theex- 
‘ertions of memory? and, does not this prove 
‘that memory flows not from the power of 
refleQion? 
The reader ought to recolle@, that I have al- 
‘ready diftinguifhed two fpecies of memory, 
which, though they refemble each other in their 
effects, proceed from very different caufes: The 
firft is occafioned by the impreflions of our ide- 
as; and the fecond, which I would rather call 
reminifcence than memory, is only a renewal of 
our fenfations, or of the vibrations that produced 
them. The firft is an emanation of the mind, 
‘and, as already remarked, is more perfec in 
man than the fecond. But the latter is only a 
renovation of the vibrations of the internal ma- 
terial fenfe; and it alone is poflefled by idiots 
‘and brutes. Their former fenfations are re- 
newed by aëtual fenfations; the principal and 
he prefent | 
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_ prefent recall the acceffory and paft images; they 
feel as they formerly felt, and confequently act 
as they formerly acted; they perceive the ¢ 
prefent and the paft; but they have not the ca- | 
pacity of diftinguifhing, or comparing objedts, 1 
and, of courfe, have no proper knowledge of 
there | | 
Iam aware that dreams will be adduced as“ 
another proof of the memory of brutes. It is 
undeniable, that the objets which occupy ani- — 
mals when awake, are likewife prefented to them © 
during fleep. Dogs bark in their fleep; and,” 
though this barking be feeble, it is eafy to di- — 
ftinguith the founds peculiar to the chafe, to an-* 
ger, to defire, to complaint, &c. Itis, therefore, ° 
unqueftionable, that dogs have a lively and ac-” 
tive memory, and very CU from what has 
been above defcribed, fince it acts independent : 
of external caufes.. s 
To obviate this difficulty, we muit examine 
the nature of dreams, and inquire whether they 
proceed from the mind, or depend folely on our” 
internal material fenfe. If we can prove that { 
they refide au in the latter, the objection 
will not only be removed, but a new argu- 
ment will be furnifhed againft the underftand- 
ing and memory of brutes. 1 
Idiots, whofe minds are totally inactive, dreams 
like other men: Dreams, therefore, are. produ- 
ced independent of the mind. Brute animals,’ 
though they have no mind, not only dream, but) 
| | I 
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iam tempted to think that all dreams are inde- 
pendent of mind. Let any man refleét upon 
his dreams, and endeavour to difcover why the 
parts of them are fo ill connééted, and the events 
Ho ridiculous and abfurd. The chief reafon, I 
have always thought, proceéds from this circum- 
ftance, that dreams are entirely derived from fen- 
“lations, and not from ideas. The idea of time, 
for example, never'enters into dreams: Perfons 
whom we never faw are reprefented; we even 
Mec thofe who have been long dead: in the fame 
"form as when they were alive ; but they are al- 
‘way s connected with prefent objets and perfons; 
‘or with thofe which are paft. It is the fame with 
“the idea of place: In dreams we never fee per- 
fons where they ares obje@s muft be feen where 
“they are not, or they cannot be perceived at all. 
‘If the mind ated, it wou id inftantly reduce this 
chaos of fenfations to order. But, inftead of 
aGing, the mind génerally allows thefe illufory 
reprefentations to fucceed each other in the order 
they occur ; and, though each object appears in 
lively colours, the fucceflion is often confufed, 
and always chimerical, If, however, the mind 
be half roufed by the abfurdity of the reprefen- 
dations, or-by the mere force of the fenfations, 
a glimmering of light breaks in upon the dark- 
nefs, and produces a réal idea in the midi of 
chimeras; we then begin to dream, or rather to 
think, that the whole may be only a dream. 
‘Though this action be only a feeble exertion of 
Vou. IE R: ' the 
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‘the mind, ‘it is neither a fenfation nor a-dream 54 
it is a real thought or reflection); but, as it hast 
‘not firength enough to, diffrpate the lufion, it 
-mixes with, and becomes part of the dream, and, 
‘allows. the. fucceflion of. images to proceed; fo 
that,. when,.we awake, we imagine we have 
dreamed what we in, reality, thought. LA 
. In‘dreams we fee much, but feldom under= : 
ftand: Though we feel in the moft lively man- | 
ner, we never reafon: Images and fenfations 
fucceed each other; but the mind never unites 
or compares them: We have, therefore, fenfa-, 
tions, but no ideas ; for ideas are the refults of, 
compared enuubnd Hence dreams relide on-. 
ly in the internal material Jenfe ; they are. pro=" 
duced without the intervention of the mind; 
‘and, therefore, conftitute a part. of that it à 
or purély animal réminifcence which we have 
formerly mentioned. : Memory, on the contra=. 
ry, cannot exilt without the idea of time, with=\ 
out the aétual comparifon of former ideas ; and, 
fince ideas enter not into dreams, it is obvious, 
that they can neither: be.a confequence, nor an 
‘effet, nor a’proof of memory. But, though = 
deas fhould fometimes accompany dreams, though 
the fomnambulifts, who walk, fpeak fenfibly, - 
anfwer queftions, &¢. in their fleep, fhould be 
“quoted to prove that ideas are not fo entirely exe 
cluded from dreams as I pretend, it is fufficient. 
for my’ purpofe that dreams: may be produces 
by the renewal of fenfations alone, without tk 
intervention of mind: For then ble animals 
can 
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a ha hé ofithis fpecies only; and thefe 
“dréams, | inftead! of} fuppofing ithe .exiftence, of 
“memory; indicate, on the contrary, ROME more 
. me a material reminifcence.t ;:,,,. Te 

am, however, far from “A Es fone 

i Éiiibulifs are really: occupied with ideas : The 

Mind feems to takemo part in their actions ; 
for, though they go about and réturn, they aa 
“without. yefleGion or knowledge of .their fitu- 
ation, They are neither rpm of. the dan- 
“gers nor inconveniencies which: accompany their 
expeditions. « Theanimal faculties.are.aloné em 
ployed, and even not the whole of, them. A 
fomnambulift, therefore, is in a more-ftupid flate 
‘than that of an idiot ; becaufe: he, exerts a part 
‘of his fenfes only ; ; He an idiot employs the 
whole, and enjoys extenfively every fpecies of © 
Beating: And as to the people who fpeak during 

fleep, they never fay any thing new. The an- 

fwering fome trivial queflions, the repetition of 
dome common phrafes, prove not the a@ion of 
the mind : All this may be performed indepen- 
dent of the thinking principle, Why may. not 

a man afleep fpeak without thinking; fince per- 

fons fully awake, efpecially when occupied with 

a utter many things without reflection ? 

» With regard to the occafional caufe of dreams, 
be the reafon why former fenfations are renew- 
ed, without being excited by prefent objects; it 
may be ont he that we never dream during 
Drm fleep. Every thing is then extin- 
BD i. R 2 _ guithed ; 
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euithed; we fleep both externally and internally. | 
But the internal fenfe fleeps laft, and awakes | 
firt; becaufe it is more active, and more fu- : 
{ceptible of impreflions than the external fenfes. | 
We dream moft, when our fleep is leaft perfect | 
and profound. Former fenfations, efpecially | 
thofe which require no réfleétion, are renewed. | 
The internal fenfe, occupied with adtual fenfa-| 
tions, on account of the inativity of the exter-| 
nal fentes, exercifes itfelf with its paft fenfations, 
The ftrongeft always prefent themfelves firft ; 
and the ftronger they are, the fuppofed fituations | 
become more keenly interefting. It is for this! 
reafon that dreams are almoft perpetually either | 
dreadful or ravt{hing. | 
It is not even neceflary that the external fenfes | 
fhould be abfolutely lulled, before the internal | 
fenfe can exert its independent powers: The 
fimple inaction of thefe fenfes is fufhicient to pros. 
duce this effet. The habit of going to repofe 
at ftated times often prevents us from fleeping | 
eafily. ~The body and its members are foftly | 
extended without motion; the eyes are involved | 
in darkneds ; the tranquillity of the place, and the! 
filence of the night, render the car ufelefs ; the 
other fenfes are equally inagtive ; all isina fate) 
of repofe, but nothing as yet entirely lulled or; 
afleep. {n this condition, and when the mind is 
‘alfo unoccupied with ideas, the internal material 
fenfe alone exerts itfelf. This is the feafon of 
iItufive images and fleeting fhades. We are a> 
| wake, 
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wake, and yet we feel the effects of fleep. If 
we be in health and. wigour, the fucceffion of i- 
mages and illufions is enchanting. But, when 
the body is difordered, or fatigued, the images 
are of a different nature: We are then torment- 
“ed with hideous and threatening phantoms, which 
_fuccecd each other with equal caprice and rapi- 
dity. This fcene of chimeras may.be called a 
magic Janthorn which fills the brain with illu- 
lions, when void of all other fenfations: The 
objects of this fcene are more lively, numerous, 
and difagreeable, in proportion to the weaknefs 
of the body and delicacy of the nerves ; for the 
vibrations occafioned by real fenfations being, in 
a ftate of weaknefs or difeafe, much ftronger and 
“snore difagreeable than in a healthy ftate, the re- 
prefentations of thefe fenfations, produced by a 
renewal of the fame vibrations, muft likewile be 
more lively and painful. 

in fine, weremember dreams for the fame 
reafon that we remember former fenfations: The 
only difference between us and the brutes is, that 
‘we can diflinguifh dreams from ideas or real fen- 
fations; and this capacity of diftinguifhing is 
arefult of comparifon, an operation of memory, 
which includes the idea of time. But the brutes, 
who are deprived of memory and of the ele . 
of comparing paft and prefent time, cannot di- 
Minguith their dreams from their actual fenfa- 
tions. 
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Ti imagine I Have’ ovat ina Peru daté à. 
ner, that animals poffefs not the power of réflec=. 
tion. Now} the underftanding, which is‘a re- | 
fult of this power, may be diflinguifhed by two | 
different operations : ‘The firft is the faculty of. 
comparing fenfations, and” ‘forming ideas from | 
them ; and the fecond is the power LE comparing | 
the ER thémfelves, and forming a chain of 4 
reafoning. - ‘By the firft operation, we acquire | 
particular ideas, or the knowledge of fenfible ob- | 
jeûs : By the. fecond, we! form general ideas, i 
which are neceffary fot the acquifition of abftract 
truths, The brute animals poffefs neither of thefe 
faculties, ‘becaufe they | have no underftanding ; 5% 
and the underftanding of ‘thé bulk of mankind. 
_ feems to be limited to” the fr Re the above’ oped ‘ 
rations, Ae iy sue CE À 
If all men were equa ily isauhe of comparing | 
and generalizing’ ideas, thé would equally exhi- | 
bit their ea ae by new productions, which 
would be al ways different from thofe of” others, | 
‘and often more perfec ; all men would be ch : 
‘dowed with inventive powers, ‘or, at leaft, wi 
the capacity” of | improvi ing and perfecting. But 
this is by no means the ead “Reduced to a fer 
vile imitation, moft men execute only what they 
‘have feen performed by others; they think onlyh 
from memory, and in the fame order as. others 
have thought ; their underftanding is limited. en 
sf} tirely | 
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“tirely to form and imitation, and their power of 
See, is too feeble for invention. | | 
Imagination i is another faculty of the mind: 
1 by imagination, we underftand the power 
of comparing images with ideas, of illuminating 
our thoughts, of aggrandizing our fenfations, of 
painting our fentiments, in a word, of perceiving’ 
_with-rapidity all the qualities and relations of 
_objeëts, this power isthe moft brill iant and moft 
_adtive faculty of the mind, and the brutes are 
fill more devoid of it, than of either underftand- 
_ing or memory. But there is another {pecies of 
imagination, which depends folely on corporeal 
“organs, and is common to us with the brutes, 
Enainely: that tumultuary emotion excited by ob- 
jects analogous or oppofite to our appetites, that 
. Hvely'and deep impreffion of the images of ob- 
jets, which perpetually and involuntarily re- 
curs, ‘dnd forces us to adt, like the brutes, with- 
“out deliberation or reflection. By this reprelen- 
tation ‘of objeéts, which is more active than their 
prefence, every thing is exaggerated, and paint- 
ed i in falfe colours. ane fpecies of imagination 
is the grand pr of the human mind: Itis 
Le fource of illufion, the mother of thofe paf- 
- fions which, i in fpite of the efforts of reafon, rule 
over us, and render us the unhappy theatre of a 
» perpetual combat, in which we are almoft con- 
fiantly’ vanquifhed. 
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HOMO DUPLEX: 


The internal man is double. He is Re 
of two principles, bre di in their nature, and 


oppofite in their aGion. The mind, Or, -princi- 


ple of all knowledge, wages perpetual war. with 
the, other principle, which ‘is purely. ‘material. 

The firf is. a bright: luminary, attended with 
calmnefs and ferenity, the -falutary, fource of 
fcience, of reafon, and of wifdom... The other 
is.a falfe c light, which fhines only in tempeft.and 


obfeurity, : an impetuous torrent, which involyes 


in its train nothing but pailion and error. 


The animal principle is firft unfolded, -As.it it 4 
is purely. material, and confifts ; in the duration : 


of vibrations, bid the renewal of impreflions 
formed in the internal material fenfe, by objeQs 
analogous or oppofite to our appetites, it begins 


to act, and to guide us, as foon as the body is à 
capable of feeling pain or pleafure. The {piri- 
iual principle appeats much later, and is unfolde M 
ed and brought to Aap by means of educa- rs 


* 


on SA It is by the communication of others | 
though its alone that the child becomes a thinking | 


and rational creature. Without this communi- 
cation, It woul a be! pid er fantaitical according M 


of. 


to the natural ina@ ivity or adivity of its internal # 
material fenfe. , 


Let 
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Let us view a child when.left at full liberty, 


i od, removed from the obfervation of his guide. 


We may judge. of what paffes within him from 


his external actions. . He neither thinks nor rez 


_ fle@s. He follows indifferently every ‘path to 


_pleafure. He obeys all the impreflions of ex- 


ternal objets. . He a@s without reafon. Like 


the young animals, he .amufes bimfelf. by run- 


ning and bodily, exercife. .He goes and.retutns, 


“without defign or preconceived projeét,:> His 


; actions, are detleory, and without. order-or éôn- 


Pe de ot 


negtion. But, when called,upon.by his parents, 


; or thofe who. have learned him to think, hé in 
_ ftantly compofes himielf, gives à direction to his 
. actions, andfhows that he has retained the 
thoughts which, had been communicated to him. 
. The material principle has abfolute fway during 
infancy, and, would continue to reign through 
life, if the ipiritual principle. were not unfolded 


and put in motion by education. 


It is. cafy, by reflection, to perceive the'ex- 


iftence of thefe.two principles,.. There are:mo- 


ments, and even hours and, days, in which we 
can -diftinguith with, certainty both their exift- 


ence, and.the contrariety of: their action. -I re- 


fer.to thofe times of indolence, of fatigue, or 


. dfguit, when we are unable to form any deter- 


mination, when our actions and defires gré dia- 


‘metrically oppofite; to that condition or difeafe 


ae 


called vapours, with which the fedentary and idle 


are fo often affected. If we examine ourfelves 
when 
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when in this ftate; we will feem to be divided 
into. two. diftinét ‘beings, the firft of which, or é 
thé rational faculty, blames what‘is done! by whe” 
fécond, but has feldom force enough to overcome © 


it; the latter, on ‘the contrary, being compoled 


of all the illufions of fenfe andi imagination, com- 


mands, and often’ overpowers the former, and 


forces us to act contrary to our judgment, or . 


makes us remain idle, though’ we have a defire 
of acting.’ | | 

~~ When the rational faculty reigns, a man feels 
a tranquil pofleffion of himfelf and his-affairs 


but he perceives, at the fame time; that this is 4 


only acquirable by a kind of relu€tant abftrac- 


tion from the prefence of the other principle. 


e “a 


But; when the irrational - principle affumes' the 
dominion, we refien ourfelves with ardour to dif: 


fipation, to appetite, and to paffion, and hardly | 
refleét upon the very objééts which occupy us « 


fo entirely. In: both thefe ftatés we are happy: 
In the firft, we command with fatisfaétion ; and, 


in the fecond, we have ftill greater pleafiirei in 
obeying. As only one of thefe prificiples i is then — 


in action, and is not oppofed by the other, we 


are fenfible of no internal confli@; our eer i 
appears to be fimple, becaufe we feel but one « 
impulfe: It is in this unity of action that Our 4 
happinefs confitts ; for, whenever reafon accüfes 
our paflions, or She the violence ‘of paffion © 
_makes us hate’ the admonitions of reafon, Wel 


then ceafe to be‘happy; we lofe the unity of" 
our 


“Æ 


À 
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our exiftence, in which alone tranquillity con- 
 fifts; an internal conflidt commences ; the two 


perfons oppofe each other; and the two princi- 


: ‘ples manifeft themfelvés by LOUE SE doubts, 
- inquietude, and remorfe. 


We may hence conclude that to be the moft 


_ miférable of all fates, when thefé two fovereign 
_ powers of human nature ‘exert equally their 
| Bteateft efforts; and produce an equilibrium, 
| This‘is that ‘ultimate point of difguft, which 
‘makes a mah abhor'himfelf; and leaves no other 
. defire but that of ceafing to’ exift, no ‘other 
. power but that LE arming with uty againtt 
: himfelf. FORM TOR! à Ok 


le) 


5 What a dreadful ‘condition ! I have painted 


: it darkeft fhade ‘But how many black clouds 


muft precede? All the fituations adjacent to this 
flate of equilibrium, muft be replete with melan- 
choly, irrefolution, and mifery. Even the body 


. itfelf falls a vilim to the agitations produced sd 


thefe internal confliéts. 
The happinef$ of man confifts in the unity of 


‘His internal frame: During infancy, he is happy, 


becatrfe’ the material principle reigns alone, and 


| is in perpetual aétion. * The conftraints, remon- 


i {trances, and even the chaftifements of parents, 


—— 


affeét not the bafis of happinefs in children. No 


-fooner do they obtain their liberty, than they re- 


fume all the fpring and gaiety which they re- 
ceive from the novelty and vivacity of their fen- 
fations. If a child were entirely left to himfelf, 

3 | his 
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his happinefs would be Le 3 but it would 


ceafe, and be fucceeded with a long train of mi- 


fery... We are therefore obliged to lay him un- 


der certain reftraints, which frequently make him | 
uneafy; but thefe tranfitory pains are the arr i 


of all his future good., 

In youth, when the mental principle begins to 
act, and might even ferve for our guide, a new 
material fenfe {prings up, and aflumes fuch an 
abfolute dominion over all our faculties, that the 
foul feems to yield itfelf a willing viGim to the 
impetuous paffions it excites. The material prin- 
ciple now gains a more complete command 


than it formerly poflefled ; for it not only fub- % 
dues reafon, but perverts it, and employs it as … 


an, inftrument .of gratification: , We neither 
think nor a, but with a view to approve: and 


to fatisfÿ this paffion. As long as this intoxi- — 
cation continues, we are happy: External Oppo- : 


{ition and difficulties feem to corroborate the u- 
nity of this internal principle; they. fortify the 
pation ; they fill the intervals of languor; ‘they 


rekindle the fame, and turn all our views to the ! 


fame objet, and all our powers towards the ac- 
comphihment of the fame end. } 

But this happy fcene pafles away like a dream; 
the charm vanifhes; and difguft and a frightful 
void fucceed the diode of agreeable feelings 
with which we had been oceupied. The mind, 


Vy 


when roufed from this lethargy, recopnifes itfelf M 
with difficulty. . It has loft by flavery the habit ~ 
of 


2 
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of commanding, together with its ftrength. It 
even loves fervitude, and goes in queft of a new 
tyrant, a frefh object of paffion, which, in its 
turn, foon difappears, and is fucceeded by ano- 
ther, whofe duration is ftill fhorter. Thus excefs 
. and difguft continue to multiply ; pleafure flies 
from our embrace; the organs are debilitated, 
and the material fenfe, in place of governing, 
- has not even the power to obey. After a youth 
| fpent in this manner, nothing remains but an 
enetvated body, a feeble and effeminate mind, 
and a total incapacity of employing either. 

It has been remarked, that, in the middle pe- 
riod of life, men are moft fubjeét to thofe lan- 
guors of mind, that internal malady which is 
diftinguifhed by the name of vapours. At this 
age, we ftill fearch after the pleafures of youth. 
This is the effe@ of habit, and not of any natu- 
ral propenfity. In proportion as we advance in 
years, inftead of pleafure, we more frequently 
feel the incapacity of enjoyment. Our defires 
are fo often contradicted by our weaknefs, that 
aye condemn both our actions and the pafiions 
which we with in vain to gratify. 

It is, befides, at this age, that cares and folici- 
tude arife: We then affume a certain ftate, or, 
in other words, either from chance or choice, 
_ we enter upon a particular courfe of life, which 
it is always fhameful to abandon, and often dan- 
gerousto purfue. We proceed, therefore, be- 
tween two rocks equally formidable, contempt 
SE and 
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and averfion. The efforts we.:make toavoid 
them weaken our powers, and throw a damp up: # ; 
on our fpirits: For, after long experience of the 
injuftice of men, we acquire the habit of regard- M 
ing every individual as neceflarily vicious ;, and, 
after we are accuftoméd to prefer our Own TE- 
pofe to the opinions of the world/'and after the 
heart, rendered callous by the Riediseut wounds | 
‘it has received, has loft its: fenfibility, we eafily ‘ 
‘arrive at that hate of indifference, that indolent | 
tranquillity, of which we would formerly have | 
been afhamed. Ambition,’ the moft ‘powerful 
motive of elevated minds, which is regarded at | 
a diftance as the nobleft and moft defirable ‘of Gi 
all objects, and which ftimulates us to the per- 4 
formance of great and ufeful aétions, has no at- … 
tractions to thofe who have dpprdabhed: it,-and 7 
proves a vain and deceitful. phantom to thofe i 
who fall behind in the purfuit.. Indolence takes # 
place of ambition, and feems to offer all men an 
eafier acquifition f more folid good. But itis — 
preceded by difeuft, and followed by languor, : 
that dreadful tyrant of thinking minds, againt 
which wifdom has lefs influence than falls. 

It is hence apparent, that the difficulty of re- 
-conciling man to himfelf originates from his be- 
ing compofed of two éphbe principles; and M 
that this is the fource of his nr int? irrefo~ À 
a, and languor. VTT à 

- Brute animals, on the A EL whofe nature # 

Dowie a 
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is fimple and purely material, feel no internal 
rai no remorfe, no hopes, no fears. 

If we were deprived of underftanding, of me- 
mory, of genius, and of every faculty of the 
foul, nothing would remain but the material 
part, which conftitutes us animals. We would 
{till have wants, fenfations, pleafure, pain, and 
even paflions; for what is paffion but a ftrong 


fenfation, which may'every moment be renew- 
ed? Now, our fenfations may be renewed in an 


“internal anal fenfe; we would, therefore, 
| poffefs all the. paffions, at: leaft all thofe which 


.the mind, or principle of intelligence, can nei- 


\ ther produce nor foment. 


. But the great difficulty is to eee nih clear- 
“ly the paflions peculiar to man from thofe which 


. are common to him and the brutes. Is it cer- 


tain, or even probable, that the animals have 


| _pafñons ? Is it not, on the contrary, agreed, that 


every paffion is a ftrong emotion of the mind? 
. Ought we not, therefore, to fearch fomewhere 


elfe, than in the fpiritual principle, for the feeds 


. of pride, of envy, of ambition, of avarice, and of 
. all the other paflions which govern us br 


To me it appears, that every thing which go- 
verns the mind is extraneous to it; that the 
"principle of intelligence is not the nite of, 
 fentiment; that the feeds of the paflions exift in 


our appetites ; ; that all illufions proceed from the 


fenfes, and refide in our internal material fenfe ; 


Fa at firft, the mind has no participation in 


wm 


thefe 
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thefe illufions, hui by its filence; and that, 


when the mind does give any. countenance to! 
them, it is fubdued, and, when it iba it is to-| 


tally perverted. 


Let us then diftinguith man’s phyfical from | 
his moral paflions: The one is the caufe : ; the | 


other the effet. The firft emotion originates 
in the internal material fenfe: The mind may 


receive, but it cannot produce this emotion. Let | 


us likewife diftinguith inflantaneous emotions 
from thofe that/are durable, and we fhall, 

once, perceive, that fear, horror, anger, love, or 
rather the defire of enjoyment, are frat ions, 


which, though durable, depend folely on the 
impreffions of objeéts upon our fenfes, combined — 
with the fubfifting impreffions of our former 
fenfations ; and, confequently, that thofe paffions | 


muft be common to us and the other animals : : 


Î fay, that the adual impreffions of objects are | 


combined with the fubhifting impreflions of our 


former fenfations; for nothing is horrible or 


alluring, either to man or the brutes, when feen 


for the firft time. This is fally proven b ex- 1 
Y P Ng 


perience: À young animal will run into the 


flames the firft time a fire is prefented to it. A- | 
nimals acquire eats pei only by reiterated = 
acts, the impreffions of which remain in their by 


internal fenfe ; and though their experience be 
not natural, it is not lefs fure, and even renders 


the animal more circum{pec’s for 4 great noie, 
‘a violent motion, an’ es <traordinary: figure, : pts | 


A 21:43 ; at denly, 
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_denly, and for the firt time, feen or prefented, 

produce in the animal a fhock, the effet of 
which refembles the firft impreflons of fear : 
But this feeli ling isinftantaneous; and,as it cannot 
be combined with any former ue it can 
only excite a momentary vibration, and not a 
durable emotion, which the paflion of fear ne- 
ceffarily implies. 

A young inhabitant of the foreft, when fud- 
denly ftruck with the found of a hunter’s horn, 

jor with the report of a gun, ftarts, bounds, and 
flies off, fol ely from the violence of the fhock 
which he felt. But, if this noife ceafes, and has 
been attended with no injury, the animal recog= 
nifes the ordinary filence of nature; he compofes 
himfelf, Rops, and returns to his peaceable re- 
treat. But age and experience foon ‘render 
him timid and circum{pe@. If he feels himfelf 
wounded or purfued, after hearing a particular 
found, the painful fenfation is preferved in his 
internal fenfe; and, whenever he again hears 
the fame noife, the painful fenfation is renewed, 

and, combining with the aétual impreflion, pro- 
Bices a durable pafiion, a real fear; the animal 
flics with all his fpeed, and often abandons for 
ever his former abode. 

» Fear, then, is a paflion of which brute ani- 
Bis are fufceptible, though they feel not our 
rational or forefeen D tifa The fame 
remarks are applicable ‘to horror, anger, and 
love ; though brutes have none of our reflex a- 
Volt. § _ verfons, 


; primary paflions, which fuppofe no intelligence, M 
_hoïideas, and are founded only on the experience | 


verfions, our durable refentments, or our cons 
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ftant friendships. Brute animals poffefs all thofe a 


of fentiment, or repeated feelings of. pleafure and — 
pain, and a.renewal of former fenfations of the | 
famekind, Anger, or natural courage, ts remark- | 
able in thofe animals who have exerted their | 
ftrength, and found ‘it fuperior to that of others. 
Fear is the offspring of débute butlove iscom- 
mon toallanimals. Love is an innate defire, the | 
foul of nature, the inexhauftible fountain of xs | 
iftence, the germ of perpetuity infufed by the Al- | 
mighty into every being that breathes the breath _ 
of life. o Tt foftens the moft ferocious and obdu= 
rate hearts, and penetrates them with a genial | 
warmth. It is the fource of all good; by its ate 
tradiionsi it unites the moft favage and brutal tem 
pers, and gives birth:to every pleafure. Love i 
Thou divine flame! Why doft thou conftitute the a 
happinefs of every other being, and ne miferÿ | l 
to man alone? Becaufe this paffion i is only a phy= 
fical good. Notwithftanding all the pretences | 
of PR morality is no. ingredient in the come 
pofition of love. Wherein does the marality of | 
love confift? In vanity; the vanity arifing frou | 
the pleafure ‘of conqueft, an error which pros 
ceeds from our attempts to exalt the importance 
of lave beyond its natural limits ; the vanity of 
exclufive poffeffion, which is always accompa 
pied with jealouly, a pee fo low, that we u- 


a 
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, niformly with to conceal it ; the vanity proceed- 
| ing from the mode of itd Non which only 
| multiplies ‘efforts, without increaling our plea= ? 
 fares. © There is even a vanity in relinquifhing 
the obje& of our attachment, if we firft with to. 
break it off. But, if we are flighted, the humi- 
_ liation is dreadful, and, after difcovering that we 
have been long duped and deceived, turns into 
_ defpair. 
| Brute animals fuffer none sf thefe miferies. 
_ They fearch not after pleafure where it is not to 
be found. Guided by fentiment alone, they are 
never deceived in their choice. There sche are 
: always proportioned to the power of gratifica- 
tion. They relifh all their enjoyments, and at- 
| tempt not to anticipate or diverfify them. But 
man, by endeavouring to invent pleafures, de- 
| pavé thofe which correfpond to his nature; by 
‘attempting to force fentiment, he abufes hs be- 
ing, and creates a void in his heart which no- 
thing can afterwards fill up. | 
Thus, every thing that is good in love belongs 
to the brutes as well as to man; and, as if this 
 païlion could never be pure, the animals even 
+ féem to feel a {mall portion of jealoufy. © Jea- 
- Joufy, in the human fpecies, always implies fome 
diftruft of ourfelves, a tacit acknowledgment of 
our own weaknefs, The animals, on the con- 
“trary, feem to be jealous in proportion to their 
… force, ardour, and habits of pleafure ; becaufe our 
jealoufy procéeds from ideas, PA theirs from 
} Nr | fentiment, 
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fentiment. ‘They have enjoyed, and they defire 
to enjoy more. . They feel their ftrength, and 
they beat off all who endeavour to occupy their 
place. Their jealoufy is not the effet of reflec- 
tion, They turn it not againft the object of their 
love. They are only jealous of their pleafures. 

But, are animals limited folely to thofe paf- 
fions we have defcribed? Are fear, anger, hor- 


ror, love, and jealoufy, the only permanent af- | 


fections they are capable of feeling? To me it 
appears, that, independent of thefe paffions, of 
which natural fentiment, or rather the experi- 
ence of fentiment, renders animals fufceptible, 
they poflefs other paffions, which are commu- 
nicated to them by education, example, habit, 
and imitation. They have a fpecies of. friend- 
fhip, of pride, and of ambition, And though, 
from what has been faid, it is apparent that the 
operations they performare nowthe effects of. 
thought or refledion; yet, as the habits we have 
mentioned feem to fuppofe fome degree of in- 
telligence, and to form the fhade between man 
and the brute creation, this fubject merits a 
careful examination. | eres 

Can any thing exceed the attachment of a 
dog to his matter? Some of them have. been 
known to die on the tomb in which, he had 
been laid. But, (not to quote prodigies or he- | 
roes), with what fidelity does the dog attend, 
follow, and protect his mafter! With what anxi- | 
ety does he feek his carefles} With what doci- 
| lity 
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lity and alacrity does he obey him! With what 
patience does he fuffer his ill humour, and even 
his chaftifements, though often: unjuft!, With 
what gentlenefs and humility does he endeavour 
to regain his favour! In a word, what agitation 
and chagrin does the dog difcover when his 
mafter is abfent; and what excels of joy on his 
return! In all thefe expreffions, is it poffible to 
miftake the genuine characters of friendfhip ? 
Are thefe charaGters equally {trong and ener- 
getic, even in the human fpecies ? 

This friendfhip, however, is the fame with 
that of a lady for her goldfinch, of a child for 
its toy, or a dog for its mafter. Both attach- 

ments are equally blind and void of refle@ion : 
That of animals is only more natural, becaufe 
it arifes from their wants; while that of the other 
is nothing but an infipid amufement, in which 
| the mind has no fhare. Thefe puerile attach- 
ments are kept alive by habit, and acquire all 
their ftrength from a vacancy of brain. A tafte 
for whims, the worfhip of idols, and, in a word, 
an: attachment to inanimated objects, indicate 
the higheft degree of ftupidity ; and yet there 
are many makers and worfhippers of idols; and 
many are fond of the foil which they have tilled. 

All attachments, therefore, are acquired with- 
out the intervention of the mind; for they uni: 
formly arife when we think leaft, and they ac- 
quire force, and become habitual, by want of. 

| refleétion. If an object pleafes our fenfes, we 
S 3 0 inftantly 


~ 
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inftantlv love it; and, if this obje@ continues 
for fome time to occupy our Sur we con- 
vert it into an idol. | ‘a 
But friendfhip neceflarily amples the power 
of refleQion. … It is of all attachments the moft 
worthy of man, and theonlyone which degrades 
not his nature. : Friendfhip is the offspring of 
reafon. The impreffions of fenfe have no fhare 
in its produdion. It is the mind of our friend 


that we love; and to love a mind, implies that - * 


we have one, and that we have employed it in 
the inveftigation of knowledge, and in diftin- 
guithing the faculties of different minds. Friend- 
fhip, therefore, fuppofes, not only the exiftence 
_ of an intelligent principle, but the actual exer- 
tions a this PRADA in reflecting and reafon- 


ing. 


chime the brutes may be allowed to hide at- 


tachments, fentiment alone is fufficient to attach 


them to thofe whom they. often fee, and by 
whom they are fed and proteéted. -It is ftill more 
fufficient to attach them to objets with which 
they are obliged to be much conneéted.. The 
attachment of mothers to. their young pro- 
ceeds from their being long occupied in car- 
rying them in the womb, and in produ- 


cing and fuckling them. In fome fpecies of, 
birds, the fathers feem to have an attachment 
for their offspring, and to provide for the mo-, 
thers during incubation: This attachment oti-: 


ginates from their being employed in building 


ite féend@ip Melciios code to man; VAE 
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the neft, and from the pleafure they receive from 


the females, which continue in feafon long after 


‘impregnation. But, in the other animals, whofe 
feafon of love is fhort; whenever it is patt, the 
- males have no attachment to the females, Where 
” there’‘is no neft, no common operation to be per- 


formed, the fathers, like thofe of staat) have no 


| regard to their pofterity. 


The pride and ambition of animals are effe@s 


of their natural courage, or of the fentiments a- 


-fifing from their ftrength, agility, &c. Large 


tit hiats feem to defpife the audacious infults of 


the fmaller ones. Their courage arid ardout are 
even capable of being imptoved by edutation 


and example; for they ate fufceptible of every 
thing, except reafon. In general, brute animals 
can learn to repeat the fame a€tion a thoufand 


times, to perform in fucceflion what they only 


did by intervals, to continue an action a long 
time, which they were accuftomed to finifh ini 
an inftant; to do voluntarily what at firft was 


‘the effect of force; to perform Habitually what 


they once executed by chance, and to do; of 


their own accord; what they tig performed by 
others: Of all the refults of the animal ma- 


chine; that of imitation is the moft admirable: 


… Jtis the moft delicate, as well as the molt exten- 
five principle of action, and makes the neareft 


approach to thought: And though; in animals, 
the caufe of it be purely material, its effels have 


always been aftonifhing. Men never admired 


the 
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the apes, till they faw them imitate human ac~ 
tions, It is not, indeed, an eafy matter to diftin- il 
guifh fome copies from the ériginais. : There | 
‘are, befides, fo few who can clearly perceive the t | 
difference between genuine and counterfeit ac- | 
tions, that, to the bulk of mankind, the apes | 


mutt always excite furprife and humiliation. 
The apes, However, are more remarkable for 
talents than genius. : Though they have the 
art of imitating human ations, they are ftill 
brutes, all of which, in various degrees, poffefs 
the talent of imitation, This talent, in moft a- 
_mimals, is entirely limited to the actions of their 
own fpecies. But the ape, although he belongs 


not to the human fpecies, is capable of imitating | 
fome of our actions. This power, however, is | 
entirely the effe@ of his organization. He imi- | 
tates the aëtions of men, becaufe his ftruéture | 


has a grofs refemblance to the human figure. 
What originates folely from organization and 


RruCure, is thus ignorantly afcribed, by the vul- | 


> 


gar, to intelligence and genius. 


By the relations of motion, a dog learns the « 
habits of his mafter; by the relations of figure, — 
an ape mimics human geftures; and, by the res 


Jations of organization, a goldfinch repeats mu- 
fical airs, and a parrot imitates fpeech, which 


forms the greateft external difference between ! 


one-man and another, and between man and the 


other animals; for, by means of language, one ! 
man difcovers a fuperiority of knowledge and 


genius, 


way 
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genius, while: others HAE by it nothing but 
confuled or borrowed ideas ; and, in an idiot, 
or in a parrot, it ferves only to mark the Jaft 
degree of ftupidity, the incapacity, in either, to 
‘produce thought or refieCtion, though both be 
endowed with proper organs for exprefling what 
'paffes within them. 

It is ftill eafier to prove that imitation is a re- 
fult of mere mechanifm. The moft perfe& imi- 
‘tation depends on the vivacity with which the 
internal -material fenfe receives the impreffions 
“of objects, and the facility of exprefling them 
by the aptnefs of external organs. Men whole 
‘fenfes are moft delicate and eafily affeéted, and 
whofe members are moft agile and flexible, 
make the beft aétors, the beft mimics, the beft 
‘monkeys. Children,'infenfibly, and without re- 
fleion, imitate the aétions, the geftures, and 
the manners of thofe with whom they live: 
They are extremely alert in repeating wll coun- 
terfeiting. Moft young people, though they fee 
“with the eyes of the body only, are very dexte- 
rous in perceiving ridiculous figures, They are 
‘ftruck with every ftrange form or new reprefen- 

tation, The impreffion is fo ftrong that they 
telate it with enthufiafm, and copy it with eafe 
“and with gracefulnefs. Children, therefore, pof- 
fefs, in a fuperior degree, the talent of imitation, 
which fuppofes more > perfect organs, and a more 
happy difpotition of members, to which nothing 
is fo repugnant as a large portion of good fenfe. 

, Thus, 


— 
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‘Thus, among men, thofe who refle& leaf, 
have generally the Aronget imitative talents.” Tt | 
is not, therefore, furprifing, that this talent fhould 
appear in thofe animals who have no refleétion, | 
They ought even to poffefs it in the higheft der, 
gree of perfection, becaufe they have nothing to 
oppole its operation, no principle to excite a de 
fire of differing from each other. Among men, 
all the diverfity of character, and variety of ac= 
tion, proceed entirely from the mind. But brute 
animals, who have no mind, and confequently 
are deftitute’ of that principle which can aloné 
give rife to variety of charaéter, or of perfonal ° 
accomplifhments, muft, when they refemble each 
other in organization, or are of the fame fpecies, . 
do the fame things in the fame manner, and i+_ 
mitate one another more perfe@ly than one man. 
can imitate the actions of another man. Of! 
courfe, the talent of imitation poffefled by the 
brute animals, fo far from implying thought or 
reflection, proves that they are pts depri 
ved of both. ‘ 

It is, for the fame reafon, that ete ddincaltiGa i 
of animals, though fhort, is always fuccefsfuls 

They foon acquire, by imitation, “all the knows 
ledge of their parents. They not only derivé. 
experience from their own feelings, “but, by 
means of imitation, they learn the experience 
acquired by others. Young animals model thems 
felves entirely upon the old: They fee the latte 


HD or fly, when they perceive -particulat 
‘eye 
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ce, hear certain founds, or fmell certain 
odours. At firft, they approach or fly without 
any other determining principle but that of imi- 
tation ; and afterwards they approach or fly of 
their own accord, becaufe they have then acqui- 
red the habit of flying or approaching, whenever 
they feel the fame fenfations. 

* Having thus compared man with the brates: | 
when taken individually, 1 fhall now compare 
‘man in fociety with the gregarious tribes, and 
‘endeavour to inveftigate the caufe of that fpecies 
of induftry which is fo remarkable in fome ani- 
mals, even of the loweft and moft numerous or- 
ders. What marvellous feats are not daily a- 


feribed to certain infects? The talents and wif as 


dom of the bee are admired with envy: They 
are faid to poffefs an art peculiar to themfelves, 
the art of perfe&t government. A bee-hive, fay 
the eulogifts of this infect, is a republic where 
‘every individual labours for the community, 
where every thing is diftributed and arranged 
with a forelight, an equity, and a prudence, that 
is truly aftonifhing : The policy of Athens itfelf | 
‘was not more perfect, or better conducted : The 
more we examine thefe infects, they exhibit frefh 
“objects of admiration ; an unalterable and uni- 
form fyftem of government, a profound refpe& 
for the fovereign, an anxious attention to his 
-wellfare and inclinations, an ardent love to their 
‘country, an incredible afliduity in labouring for 
the ia good, the greateft difintereftednefs, 


joined 
yi 
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joined to the ftricteft economy, the fineft geo: 
metry, combined with the moft elegant architec4 
ture, &c. But, were I to run over the a 
of this republic, and to retail all the incidents ir 
the oeconomy of thefe infects, which have exci 
the admiration of their hiftorians, I fhould never 
come to an end. ih 
Independent of that attachment which men 
acquire for their favourite fubjects, the more 
they obferve, and the lefs they reafon, their ad4 


thing be more gratuitous than this blind admira- 
tion of bees, than the pure republican principles! 
afcribed to them, than that fingular inftin@ which: 
rivals the moft fublitne geometry, which folves, 
without hefitation, the difficult problem of build 
ing, in the moft folid manner, in the leaf pofible 
Space, and with the greateft pofible oeconomy ?| 
Thefe eulogies are not only exceflive, but: ridj~ 
culous: A bee ought to hold no higher rank i 
the eftimation of a naturalift, than it a@ually 
holds in nature. This wonderful republic, theres 
fore, muft always appear, in the eye of reafony 
to be only an aflemblage of fmall animals, which 
have no other relation to man, but that.of furs 
nifhing him with wax and honey.. | 
] Word blame not curiofity, but abfurd exch 
mation, and falfe reafoning. To examine thé 
operations of bees, to obferve the progrefs of 
their labours, to defcribe.their generation, their 
metamorphotes, dc, thefe are objects worthy thé 
eee attention’ 
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attention of philofophers. But it is the morality, 
ind even the theology afcribed to infects, that 
[ cannot hear with patience: It is the marvel- 
ous feats firft invented, and then extolled by 
naturalifts, which I with to examine: Itis the in- 
telligence, the forefight, and even the knowledge’ 
} faturity, which, have, with fo much exag- 
peration, been falfely lavifhed upon them, that 
for ult endeavour to reduce to their juft value. — 
| The genius of {olitary bees, it ‘is allowed on 
all hands, is vaftly inferior to that of the grega- 
rious {pecies ; ‘and:the talents of thofe which af 
fociate in fmall.troops, are lefs confpicuous than 
of thofe that aflemble in numerous bodies. Is 
not this aloné fufficient to convince us, that the 
feeming genius of bees is nothing but a refult 
of pure mechanifm, a combination of movements 
proportioned to numbers, an effet which appears 
to be complicated, only becaufe it depends on 
thoufands of individuals ? Has not'every congru- 
a and even diforder itfelf, the appearance of 
harmony, when we are ignorant of the caufe? 
From apparent order to aétual intelligence, there 
q but one ftep ; for men are always more dif- 
rofed to admire, than to reafon. 

Jt muft, therefore, be admitted, that bees, ta- 
& feparately, have lefs genius than the dog, 
the monkey, and moft other animals: It will 
Tikewife be admitted, that they have lefs docility, 
defs attachment, and lefs fentiment à, and that 
they poflefs fewer qualities relative to thofe of 
"the 
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the human fpecies.. Hence we ought to acknow: 
ledge, that their apparent intelligence proceeds 
folely from the multitude united. This union, 
however, prefuppofes not intellectual powers’; 
for they unite not from moral views : They find 
themfelves aflembled together without their con: 
fent. . This fociety, therefore, is a phyfical ‘af- 
femblage ordained by Nature, and has no depen- 
dence on knowledge or reafoning. ‘The mother 
_ bee produces at one time, and in the fame place, 
ten thoufand individuals, which, though they 
were much more ftupid than Ihave fuppofed 


= them, would be obliged, folely for the preferva= 


tion of their exiflence, to arrange themfelves. into 
fome order. As they all a@ againft each other 
with equal forces, fuppofing their firft move- 
ments to produce pain, they would foon learn to 
diminifh this pain, or, in other words, to afford 
mutual affiftance : They, of courfe, would exhi- 
bit an air of intelligence, and of concurring in! 
the accomplifhment of the fame end. A fuper-! 
ficial obferver would: inftantly afcribe to them: 
_ views and talents which they by no means-pof= 
fefs : He would explain every action: Every o4! 
peration would have its particular motive, and 
prodigies of reafon would arife without:number ; 
for ten thoufand individuals, produced at one. 
time, and obliged to live together, muft all” 
at in the very fame manner; and, ‘if endowed 
with feeling, they muft acquire the fame habits, 
aflume that’ arrangement which is leaft painful” 
ee r , O% 
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or moft eafy to themfelves, labour in their hive, 
“return after leaving it, &c... Hence the origin 
of the many wonderful talents afcribed to bees, 
Î uch as their architecture, their geometry, their 
‘order, their forelight, their patriotifm, and, in a 
word, their republic, the whole of which, as I 
‘have proved, has no exiftence but in the imagi- 
“nation of the obferver. | 

_Is-not Nature herfelf fufficiently aftonifhing, 
F without afcribing to her miracles of our own 
creation ? Are not the works of the Almighty 
.fufhcient to demonftrate his power? and do we 
| pese that we can enhance it by our weak- 
nefs? If poflible, this, is the very way to degrade 
3 his -perfections,. Who gives the grandeft idea 
3 of the fupreme Being ; he. who fees him create 
* the univerfe, arrange every exiftence, and found 
‘ Nature upon invariable and perpetual laws; or 
he who inquires after him, and difcovers him 
» condudting and Ro a republic of bees, 
À and deeply engaged about the manner of fold- 
À ing the wings of a. beetle? 

‘ Some animals unite into focieties, which feem 
to depend on the choice of thofe that compofe 
® them, and, confequently, make a nearer approach 
to intelligence and defign than that of the bees, 
; which has no other principle than phyfical necef- 
: fity. The elephants, the beavers, the monkeys,’ 
and feveral other fpecies of animals, affemble in 
troops, for defending each other, and for the 
; | purpole of carrying on fome common operations 


if 
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If thefe focieties were lefs difturbed, ‘and, if they 
could be obferved with equal eafe'as that of the 
bees, we fhould doubtlefs difcover wonders of 
_a very different nature, which, notwithftanding, 

would be only effeéts of phyfical laws. When a 

multitude of animals of the fame fpecies are af- 
fembled inone place, a particular arrangement, a 

certain order, and common habits, muft be the. 
neceffary refults *. Now, every common habit, fo. 
far from having intelligence for its caufe, implies | 
nothing more than a blind imitation. 

Society, among men, depends lefs upon phy- 
fical than moral relations. His weaknefs, his 
wants, his ignorance, and his curiolity, foon 
daria him the neceflity of affociating: He foon 
found that folitude was a ftate of war and of 
danger ; and he fought for fafety, peacé, and 
fociety. He augmented his own power and his 
knowledge, by uniting them with thofe of his 
fellow-creatures. This union was the beft ufe 
he ever made of his rational faculties. Man 
commands the univerfe folely becaufe he has 
learned to govern himfelf, and | to fubmit to the © 
laws of fociety. 

Every thing has concurred to render man a 
focial animal: Though large and polithed focie- 
ties certainly depend upon cuftom, and fome- 
times on the abufe of reafon, they were unque- 
ftionably preceded by fatal hel affociations, which | 
had no bafis but that of Nature, A family i isa 

natural 
* See the hiftory of the deer, rabbit, &c. 
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datural fociety, which has deeper and more per- 
nanent foundations, becaufe itis accompanied 
with more wants, and morecaufes of attachment. 
Man differs frdte the other animals: When he 
comes into the world, he hardly exifts. Naked, 
feeble, and incapable of ation, his life depends 
on the aid of others. The nai oil of in- 
fancy continue long. The neceffity of fupport 
s converted into a habit, which, of itfelf, is ca~ 
pable of producing a mutual attachment between 
the child and its parents. But, as the child ad- 
wances, he ‘gradually acquires more force, and 
has lefs need of affiftance. The affeCtion of the 
parents, on the contrary, continues, while that 
lof the child grows daily leis. Thus love de- 
dcends more than it afcends. The attachment 
of the parent becomes exceflive, blind, and in- 
vincible; and that of the child remains coid and 
inadtive, till the feeds of seems are unfolded | 
by reafon. | 

> ‘Thus human fociety, even when confined to 
fingle family; implies the exiftence of the ra- 
tional faculty; that of gregarious animals, who 
feem to unite from choice and convenience, im- 
‘plies experience and fentiment; and that of in- 
Mects, which, like the bees, are aflociated with- 
out defign or motive, implies nothing at all, 
Whatever may be the effeéts of this latter afo- 
ciation, it is clear, that they have neither been 
forefeen nor coueeed by the creatures which 
produced them, and that they refult folely from 
‘Vor. “III. $i univerfal 
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univerfal laws dE mechanifm eftablifhed by the | 


LE = = 


y 


Almighty. Suppofe ten thoufand automatons | 
aflembled in the fame place, all endowed with” 
the fame force, and determined, by a perfect 
refemblance in their external and internal ftruc- 


ture, and by a uniformity in their movements, 
to perform the fame operation, a regular, work 


would be the neceflary refult.. They would 


exhibit the relations of regularity, of refem- 


blance, and of pofition; becaufe thefe depend 


upon the relations of motion, which we have 


fuppofed to be equal and uniform. The relations 
of juxta-pofition, of extenfion, and of figure, 
would alfo appear; becaufe we have fuppoled a 


given and circumicribed place: And, if we be- 


{tow on thefe automatons the {mal left degiee of 


fenfation, juft as much as is neceflary to make. 


them feel their exiftence, to have a tendency to 
felf-prefervation, to avoid what is hurtful, to de- 


fire what is agreeable, &c. their operations will 
be not only regular, proportioned, fimilar, and 


equal, but they will have the air of the higheft 


jymmetry, folidity, convenience, &c.; becaufe, 


in the procefs of their labours, each of. the ten 


thoufand individuals has aflumed that arrange= 


ment which was moft commodious to itfelf, and. 
has, at the fame time, been obliged to a&, and 
to arrange itfelf in the manner leaft incommo= 


dious to the reft. 


Shall I enforce this argument till forthe > 


The hexagonal. cells of the bee, which have been 
the 


~ 
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the fubjet of fo much admiration, furnifh an 
“additional proof of the ftupidy of thefe infects : 
This figure, though extremely regular, is no- 
“thing but a mechanical. refult, which is often 
4 exhibited in fome of the moft rude produétions 
+ of Nature. Cryftals, and feveral other ftones, 
» as well as particular falts, &c. conftantly affume 
this figure. The fmall fcales in the fkin of the 
* rouflette, or great Ternate bat, are hexagonal, 
' becaufe each fcale, when growing, obftruéts the 
» progrefs of its neighbour, and tends to occupy as 
» much {pace as poflible. We likewife find thefe 
fame. hexagons in the fecond ftomach of rumi- 
' nating animals, in certain feeds, capfules, and 
flowers, &c. If we fill a veffel with cylindrical - 
grain, and, after filling up the interftices with 
water, fhut it clofe up, and boil the water, all 
+ thefe cylinders will become hexagonal cclumns, 
» The reafon is obvious, and sure mechanical, 
Each cylindrical grain tends, by its fwelling, to 
_ occupy as much {pace as poflible; and, therefore, 
by reciprocal compreffion, they neceflarily af- 
| fume an hexagonal figure... In the fame manner, 
» each bee endeavours to occupy as much fpace as 
» pofhble, in the limited dimenfons of the hive ; 
Land, therefore, as the bodies of the bees are cy- 
)lindrical, they muft neceflarily make their cells 
"hexagonal, from the reciprocal obftruétion they 
give to each other. 

_. The genius of bees has been eflimated accor- 
ding tothe regularity of their works. Bees are 
Bo : “TS | faid 
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faid to be more ingenious than wafps, hornets, | 
for, though the latter are acquainted with 
architecture, their fabrics are more rude and ir- 


regular, But it was not confidered by the abete, 
tors of this qPARA ns that the greater or lefs re= 


gularity depends folely on the number and fi- 
gure, ed not on the intelligence of thefe crea- 


tures. In proportion to the greatnefs of the, 


number, there are more equal and oppofite for- 


ces in action, and, of courfe, more mechanical. 


reftraint, and more regularity and apparent per~ 
fection | in their works. 

Thofe animais, therefore, who moft refemble 
_ man in figure and organization, notwithftand- 


ing the eulogifts of infe@s, will fill remain fu- 


perior to all otheré in their internal qualities: 
And, though thefe qualitiés be infinitely diffe- 
rent inthe thofe of man, though they are, as hag 
been proved, the mofalis of experience and feel- 


ang only; yet they greatly exceed the qualities — 


of infedis. As every operation of Nature is con- | 


duced by thades, or flight. gradations, a feale 
may be formed for afcertaining the intrinfic. qua- _ 


ities of every animal, by taking, for the firft 
point, the material part of man, and by placing 


the animals fucceflively at different diftances, in — 
proportion as they approach or recede from that 4 
point, either in external form, or internal orga- 


nization. Agreeable to this fcale, the monkey, — 


‘the dog, the elephant, and other quadrupeds, À 


will hold the firft rank; 3 the cetaceous animals, | 


who, | | 
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“who, like the quadrupeds, confift of flefh and 
… blood, and are viviparous, will hold the fecond ; 
“the birds the third, becaufe they differ ‘more 
. from man than the quadiupeds or cetaceous a~ 
' nimals; and, were it not for oyfters and polypi, 
which feem to be the fartheft removed from 
“man, the infe&s would be thrown into the low- 
eft rank of animated beings. 
…. But, if the animals be deprived of underftand- 
ving, of genius, of memory, and of all intelli- 
gence; if their faculties depend on their fenfes, 
and be limited entirely to the exercife of expe- 
rience and of feeling, how can we account for 
that fpecies of forefight which fome of them feem 
to poffefs? Could Feahicips alone determine them‘ 
‘to amafs provifions in fuminer to nourifh them 
Eduriag the rigours of winter? Does not this im- 
‘ply a comparifon of time, a rational anxiety : 
“concerning their future comfort and fubfiftence; 
pvby do birds build nefts, if they know not that 
they will be ufeful for depofiting their eggs and 
‘rearing their young? It is unneceflary to multi- 
ply fate of the fame nature. | 
Before folving thefe queftions, or reafoning 
concerning the above and fimilar faëts, it is ne- 
ceflary to afcertain their reality: Mid of be- 
‘ing retailed by lovers of the marvellous, if they 
had been examined by men of fenfe, and colle&- 
ed by philofophers, I am perfuaded, that ail thefe 
pretended miracles would have foon difappeared, 
d that, by cool and difpaffionate reflection, the 
A Be caufe 
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caufe of each SACS fa& might have bettie 

difcovered. But, let us admit the truth of ait 
thefe facts; let us allow to the animals forefight, » 
and even a knowledge of the future, can this be - 
afcribed to their intelle@ual powers? If this were 


really the cafe; their intelligence would be great- 


ly fuperior to ours: For our forefight is entire= 
ly conjetural; our notions concerning futurity 
are always doubtful, and founded on probabili- © 
ties. Hence brute animals, who fee the future © 
with certainty, fince they determine before hand, 


and are never ‘deceived, would be endowed with 
a principle of knowledge fuperior to the human 


a ee 


mind. I afk, whether hig conclufion be not. 


equally repugnant to religion and to reafon? 
It is impoffible, therefore, that the brutes have 
a certain knowledge of the future from an in- 
tellectual principle fimilar to ours. Why, then, 
afcribe to them, upon fuch flight grounds, a 


quality fo fublime? Why unneceflarily degrade” 
the human fpecies ? Is it not lefs unreafonable: 


to refer the caufe to mechanical laws, eftablifhed, 


like the other laws of Nature, by the will of thé. 
Creator? The certainty with which animals are. 
fuppofed to ad, and the ftability and uniformity 
of their determinations, fufficiently evince them. 
to be the effects of pure mechanifm. ‘To doubt, 
to deliberate, to compare, are the effential cha- 


raCters of reafon. But movements and a&ionss 
which are always decifive, and always certain, 
CORRE he, indicate, 
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idicate, at the fame time, both mechanifm and . 
{ oo 

But, as the laws of Nature are general effects 
Vonly, and, as the fa@s in Lt ot are limited 
“and particular, it would be lefs philofophic, and 
“more unworthy, of the ideas we ought to enter- 
“tain of the Creator, to embarrafs his will thus 
“oraruitoufly with a vaft number of petty ftatutes, 
of which one mult be enacted for bees, another 
Bfor owls, a third for field-mice, &c. Should 
we not, on the contrary, exert all our efforts to © 
reduce thefe particular effets to more general 
Mones? And, if that be impoflible, let us record 


them, and wait patiently till new fa&s and new 


vs enable us to inveftigate their caufes. 
Let us, however examine if thefe fats be fo 
Bie xplicable and fo marvellous, or even if they 
‘be properly authenticated. The forefight a- 
 feribed to ants is now difcovered to be a vulgar 
“error. They remain in a torpid ftate during 
| p winter. Their provifions, therefore, are only 
-a fuperfluous mafs, collected without defign, and 
tout any Lnsledue of the future; for, on 
“the fuppofition of this knowledge, they would 
* be endowed with the faculty of forefeeing what 
was perfectly ufelefs. Is it not natural for ani- 
_ mals that have a fixed abode, to which they are 
“ accuftomed to tranfport their provifions, to col- 
le& more than they can confume? Is not feel- 
“ing alone, guided by the habit they have acqui- 
red of tranfporting their food, in order that they 
| may 
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may ufe it in tranquillity, fuflicient to account k 
for this phaenomenon? Does not this demon= 
ftrate that they are only endowed with feeling, . 
and not with reafon? For the fame reafon, bees : 
collect more wax and honey then they can con- 
fume: Man profits not, therefore, by their 
intelligence, but by their Rupidity. Intelligence 
would neceffarily determine them to His cs no. 
_. more than they could ufe, and, to fave”them- 
felves the trouble of amafling a fuperfluous | 
quantity, efpecially after they learn, from expe- | 


tience, that this labour is loft, that the overplus 
is uniformly taken from them, and that this a- 
bundance is the fole caufe of the defolation and 
deftrudion of their fociety.. What demonftrates 
this fuperfluous labour to be the effedt of feeling 


Wy 


alone is, that we can oblige them to work as: 


much as we pleafe. As long as there are flowers 
in any country, the bee continues to extra@ 
from them honey and wax. If bees were tranf- 
ported from one region to another, fo as to af- 
ford them a conftant fucceffion of frefh flowers, 
their labours would never ceafe. The amaffing 
difpofition of the bee, therefore, is not an effect 


of forelight, but a movement produced by feel- 1 


ing ; and this movement is continued as long as 
the objets which give rife to it exift. 
I have beftowed particular attention on the 


oeconomy of field-mice. Their holes are gen 
nerally divided into two apartments; in one 


of them they depoñt their young, and, in the. 


other, 


ass... na 


\ 
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other, every thing that is agreecable to their pa- 
“lates. When made by themfelves, their holes are 
(noi large, and can receive a {mall quantity 
of provifions only: But, when they find alarge 
fpace under the trunk of a tree, there they take 
up their abode, and fill it with all the grain, 
nuts, &c. they can colle. Hence the quan- 
“tity of provifions amatied, inftead of being pro-. 
portioned to the wants of the animal, depénd 
entirely on the capacity of the place where nié 
"happen to be depolited. 
' Thus the provifions of the ant, of the field- 
_moufe, and of the bee, are difcovered to be on- 
tly ufelefs and difproportioned maffes, collected 
without any view to futurity, and the minute 
“and particular laws of their pretended forelight 
_are reduced to the general and real law of feel- 
“ing. The fagacity and forelight afcribed to birds 
“ originate from the fame caufe. ‘To account for 
)the conftruétion of their nefts, it is unneceflary 
e have recourfe to a particular law eftablifhed 
by the Almighty in their favour. To this ope- 
ration they are led by degrees. They firft find 
a proper place, and then bring materials to ren- 
4 der it more commodious. The neft is only a 
"place which they can diftinguith from all others, 
_and where they can live in tranquillity. Li 
dis the fentiment that ftimulates and direéts them 
in this operation. The male and female require 
the aid of each other. They feel a ftrong mu: 
sal, attachment ; they endeavour to conceal 
themfelves, 


à 
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themfelves, and to retire from the reft of tlie 
world, which is now become more dangerous 
to them than ever. They, therefore, retreat to” 


the foreft, to places the moft obfcure and inac-. 
 cefhible; and, to render their fituation more, 


comfortable, they collect ftraw, leaves, é&c. and 
form them, with inceflant labour, into a common. 
habitation. Some, lefs dexterous or lefs fenfual, 
make coarfe and rude nefts ; others, concealed 


with what they find already made, have no o- 
ther habitation than the holes they meet with, a 


or the nefts which are prefented to them. All! 
thefe operations are effets of organization, and . 


depend upon feeling, which, however exquifite ; 


in degree, can never ppcdinte reafoning; and ftill © 


lefs can it produce that intuitive foreti¢ht, that’ 
certain knowledge of futurity, which hag been | 


afcribed to the feathered tribes. | 


This doétrine may be farther proved by a few . 
familiar examples. Birds, inflead of knowing | 


the future, are even ignorant of what is paft. 


À hen cannot diftinguifh her own eggs from. 
thofe of another bird. She perceives not that — 


_the young ducks whom fhe has hatched belong w 
not to her. She broods over chalk eggs, from 
which nothing can be produced, with equal in- 


duftry as if they were her own. She has no | 
knowledge, therefore, either of the paft or he 
future, and is ftill more deceived with regard to 


the prefent. Why do not domeftic poultry | 


make nefls as well as other birds? Is it becaufe! | 
the” 


ae 
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“the male belongs to many females? or rather, 

“7s it hot becaufe, being accuftomed to be out of 
“the reach of inconvenience and danger, they ‘have 
.no occafion to conceal themfelves, no habit of 
fecking for fafety in retreat and folitude? This 
‘admits of proof by faéts; for wild birds of the 
fame ipecies perform actions which are entirely 


“duck and wood-hen build: nefts; but none are 


4 nefts of birds, therefore, the cells of bees, the 
collections of food laid up by the ant, the field: 


Danimals, nor proceed from particular laws efla- 


Lother animal operation, on number, figure, mo- 
tion, organization, and feeling, which are gene~ 
ral laws of Naturé, and common to all animated 
_ beings. | 
» _Jtis by no means aftonifhing that man, who 
sis fo little acquainted with himielf, who fo often 
j confounds his fenfations and ideas, who fo fel- 
dom diftinguifhes the produétions of the mind 
| from Ho of the brain, fhould compare himfelf 
“to the brute animals, and make the only diffe- 
à rence between them confift in the greater or lefs 
perfection of their organs: It is not furprifing 
that he fhould make them reafon, underftand, 
and determine in the fame manner with himfelf; 
and that he fhould attribute to them not only 


thofe qualities which he poffeffes, but even thofe 
of 


‘negle€ted when in a domeftic ftate. The wild | 


“made by thefe birds whenin a domefticftate. The 


moufe, &c. fuppofe not any intelligence in thofe * 


“blifhed for each fpecies, but depend, like every . 


J 
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of which he is deprived, Let man, however, 
examine, analyfe, and contemplate himfelf, and 
he will foon difcover the dignity of his being ; 
he will perceive the exiftence of his foul; he | 
will ceafe to degrade his nature; he will fee, at 
one glance, the infinite diftance placed by the. 
Supreme Being between him and the brutes. 

God alone knows the paft, the prefent, and : 
the future. Man, whofe exiftence continues 
but a few moments, perceives only thefe mo- 
ments: But a living and immortal power — 
compares thefe moments, diftinguifhes and ar- 
ranges them. It is by this power that man 
knows the prefent, judges of the paft, and | 
forefees the future. Deprive him of this divine 
light, and you deface and obfcure his being ; no» _ 
thing will remain but an animal equally igno- — 
rant of the paft and the future, and affeétable 
only by prefent objets. det 
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AN changes the natural condition of ani= 
4 mals, by forcing them to obey and to 
“ferve him. A domeftic animal is a flave defti- 
“fed to the amufement, or to aid the! operations 
vof men. The abufes to which he is too fre- 
quéntly fubjeéted, joined to the unnatural mode 
tof his living, induce great alterations both in his 
manners and difpofitions. But a favage animal, 
obedient to Nature alone, knows no laws but 
‘thofe of appetite and independence.. Thus the 
hiftory of favage animals is limited to a {mall 
is of fadls, the refults of pure Nature, But 
ithe hiftory of domeftic animals is complicated, 
and warped with every thing relative to'thé arts 
employed in taming and fubduing the native 
wildnefs of their tempers: And, as we are ig- 
‘norant what influence habit, reftraint, and ex- 
ample, may have in NOT the manners, de- 
‘terminations, movements, and inclinations of a- 

imals, it is the duty of the naturalift to exa- 
is them with care, and to diftinguifh thofe 
fads which depend folely on inftin, from thofe 
that originate from education ; to afcertain whee 
‘ Res them from what te borrowed ; 


found 
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found the animal with the flave, the beañt of 
burden with the creature of God. L 
Man holds a legitimate dominion over the | 
brute animals, which no revolution can deftroy. | 
It is the dominion of mind over matter ; a right: 
of Nature founded upon unalterable tie a gift, 
of the Almighty, by which man is enabled at all | 
times to perceive the dignity of his being : For | 
his power is not derived from his being the moft} 
perfet, the ftrongeft,. or the moft dexterous of 
all animals. If he hold only the firft rank in. 
the order of animals, the inferior tribes would 
unite, and difpute his title to fovereignty. But 
man reigns and commands from the fuperiority 
of his nature : He thinks; and therefore he is 
matter of all beings who are not endowed with | 
this ineftimable talent. Material bodies are | 
likewife fubje& to his power: To his will they | 
can oppofe only a grofs refiftance, or an obftinate. 
inflexibility, nt his hand is always able to o-| 
vercome, by making them act againft each other. | 
He is matter of the vegetable ben. which, by 
his induftry, he can, at pleafure) augment or die 
minifh, multip! ly or deftroy. He reigns over | 
the animal creation: becaufe, like them, he is | 
not-only endowed with fentiment and the power | 
of motion, but becaufe he thinks; diftinguithes | 
ends and means, direéts his ations, concerts his. 
operations, overcomes force by mngenuity, and 
fwiftnefs by PEER 4 
. Among, 
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© Among animals; however, fome are more foft 
“and gentle, others more favage and ferocious, 
A hen we compare the docility and fubmiflive 
‘temper of the dog with the fiercenefs and rapa- 
“city of the tiger, the one appears to be the friend, 
“and the other the enemy of man. Thus fu 
‘empire over the animals is not abfolute. Many 
fpecies.elude his power, by the rapidity of their 
flight, by the fwiftnefs of their courfe, by the 
‘obfcurity. of their retreats, by the element which 
“they inhabit: Others efcape him by the minute- 
‘nefs of their bodies ; and others, inftead of ac- 
‘knowledging their fovereign, attack him with 
open hoftility.- He is likewife infulted with the 
‘ftings of infects, and the poifonous bites of fer- 
-pents ; and he is often incommoded with impure 
and ufelefs creatures, which feem to exift for no 
other purpofe but to form the fhade between good 
en evil, and to make man feel how little, fince 
“his fall, he is refpected. 

F : But the empire of God muft be ue 
= the limited dominion of man, God, 
“creator of all being, is the fole governor of te 
“ture. Man has no influence on the univerfe, 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, or the revo- 
Jutions of the globe which he inhabits. He has 
“no general dominion over animals, vegetables, 
“or minerals. His power extends not to fpecies, 
“but i is limited to individuals ; for fpecies and the 
great body of matter belong to, or rather confti- 
tute Nature. Every thing moves on, perifhes, 
or 
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or is renewed by an irrefiftible power. Man 

himfelf,~ hurried along by the torrent of time, 
cannot prolong his exiftence. Connected, by 
means of his body, to matter, he is forced to, 
fubmit to the univerfal law, and, like all other 
organized beings, he is born, grows, and perifhes. 

But the ray of divinity with which man is 
animated, ennobles and elevates him above every 
material exiftence. This fpiritual fubftance, fo 
far from being fubje& to matter, is entitled to. 
‘govern it; and though the mind cannot com- 
mand the “whole of Nature, fhe rules over indi- 
vidual beings. God, the fource of all light and 
of all intelligence, governs the univerfe, and e- 
very fpecies, with infinite power: Man, who 
poffeffes only a ray of this intelligence, enjoys, 
accordingly, a power limited to individuals, and 
to {mall portions of matter. 

It is, therefore, apparent, that man has been 
enabled to fubdue the animal creation, not by. 
force, or the other qualities of matter, but by the 
powers of his mind. In the firft ages of the 
world, all animals were equally independent. 
Man, after he became criminal and yoke Sap was 
not in a condition to tame them. Before he 
could diftinguith, choice, ‘and reduce animals to. 

a domeftic ftate, before he could inftruét and. 
an them, he behoved to be civilized him 
felf ; and the empire over the animals, like all 
other empires, could not be eftablifhed previous: 


#0 the inftitution of fociety. f 
Man 
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i; Man derives all his power from fociety, hich 
Bratures his reafon, exercifes his genius, and u- 
‘ nites his force. Before the formation of fociety, 

‘man was perhaps the moft favage and the leaft 
formidable of all animals. Naked, without fhel- 

“ter, and deftitute of arms, the abet: was to him 

only a vaft defert peopled with monfters, of 
_which he often became the prey: And, even 
“long after this period, hiftory informs us, that 
the firft heroes were only deftroyers of wild 
_ beatfts, 

But, when the ven fpecies multiplied and 
_{fpread over the earth, and when, by means of 
_fociety and the arts, man was enabled to conquer 
the univerfe, he made the wild beafts gradually 

_ retire; he purged the earth of thofe gigantic 

animals, whofe enormous bones are ftill to be 

_ found ; he deftroyed, or reduced to a fmall num- 
ber, the voracious and hurtful fpecies; he op- 
- pofed one animal to another; and, fubduing 
- fome by addrefs, and others by force, and at- 

tacking all by reafon and art, he acquired to 
himfelf perfect fecurity, and eftablifhed an em- 
pire, which knows no other limits than inaccef- 
fible folitudes, burning fands, frozen mountains, 
or dark caverns, which ferve as retreats to a few 
fpecies of ferecious animals, 
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HE reduction of the horfe to a domeftic | 
ftate, is the greateft acquifition fromthe ! 
animal world, which was ever made by,the.art | 


and induftry of man. This noble animal partakes 
of the fatigues of war, and'feems to feel the glo- 
ry of victory. Equally intrepid as his mafter, he 
encounters danger and death. with ardour and 
with magnanimity. He delights in the noife and 


tumult of arms, and annoys the enemy with re- 
folution and alacrity. But it is not in perils and 
conflits alone that the horfe willingly cO-ope= — 
rates with his matter ;. he likewife participates — 


of human pleafures, He exults in the chace 


and the tournament; his eyes. fparkl le with er. 


mulation in the courfs. : But,. though bold and f 


intrepid, heduffers not himfelf to es carried off 


by a furious ardour ; he reprefles his movements, — 
and knows how to govern and check the natu-w 
ral | 


OY, 
A * 


p. 100. 
url Hop confifting de one piece ; fix cutting teeth in cack 
i W 5 Pennant, Synopf of TAanT es p. 1. 
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à Equus caballus, cauda undique fetofa ; Linn. sy. Nate 
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ral vivacity and fire of his temper. He not on- 
ly yields to the hand, but feems to confult the 
‘inclination of his neon Uniformly obedient 
‘to the impreffions he receives, he flies or ftops, 
 æ regulates his motions entirely by the will of — 
his mafter, He, in fome meafure, renounces 
his very exiftence to the pleafure of man. He 
‘delivers up his whole powers ; he referves no- 
thing, and often dies rather: chan GHApEy the 
“mandates of his governour. 
… Thefe are features in the character of the horfe, 
whofe natural qualities have been matured by 
art, and turned with care to the fervice of man. 
His education commences with the lofs of liber- 
ty, and is completed by reftraint. The flavery 
vof the horfe is fo ancient and fo univerfal, that 
he i is rarely feen in a natural flate, When em- 
ployed in labour, he is always covered with the 
harnefs ; and, even during the time deftined for 
x epofe, he is never entirely delivered from bonds. 
if fometimes permitted to roam in the pafture, 
€ always bears the marks of fervitude, and of. 
a the external impreflions of labour and pain, 
His mouth is deformed by the perpetual frition 
of the bit; his fides are galled with wounds, 
or ARE with cicatrices ; and his hoofs are 
pierced with nails. The natural geftures of his 
body are conftrained by the habia st preflure of 
fetters, from which it would be in vain to deli- 
rer him ; for he would not bé more at liberty, 
Thofe Ross the fervitude of which is moft 
ae mild, 


7 
aes ghia 
De a 97 
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mild, which are kept folely for the purpofes of 
luxury and magnificence, and whofe golden 
chains only gratify the vanity of their maflers, 
are more difhonoured by the elegance of their 
trappings, and by the plaits of their hair, than. 
by the iron fhoes on their feet. | ; 
Art is always excelled by Nature; and, in a= 
nimated beings, liberty of movement contftitutes 
the perfeGion of their exiftence. Examine thofe . 


‘ 


\a 


horfes which have multiplied fo prodigioufly in. 
Spanifh America, and live in perfe& freedom.” 


Their motions are neither conftrained nor mea- 
fured. Proud of their independence, they fly. 
from the prefence of man, and difdain all his, 
care. They fearch for, and procure the food 


that is moft falutary and agreeable. They wan- 


der and frifk about in immenfe meadows, and, 
colle& the freth produétions of a perpetual 
fpring. Without any fixed habitation, or other 
fhelter than a ferene fky, they breathe a purer. 
air than in thofe mufty vaults in which we con= 
fine them, when fubjected to oyr dominion. 
Hence wild horfes are Hone os, lighter, and, 
more nervous than moft of thofe which are in 
a domeftic ftate. The former poffefs force and 
| dignity, which are the gifts of Nature ; the lat 
ter have only addrefs and gracefulnefs, which 
are all that art can beftow. : 1 
Thefe wild horfes are by no means feroci= 
ous in their temper; they are only wild and 
hery.. Though of firength ve to moft anis 
mals, 


$ 


- 
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mals, they never make an attack, But, when 
aflaulted, they either difdain the enemy; 
bounce out of his way, or ftrike him dead with 
their heels. They affociate in troops from no 
pue motive than the pleafure of being toge- 
| ; for they have no fear ; but acquire a mus 
bial ondes to each pis As grafs and 
-vegetables conftitute their food; of which they 
have enough to fatisfy their appetite, and, ass 
4 they are not carnivorous, they neither alee 
- war with other animals, nor among themfelves: 
3 They difpute not about their common nourifh= 
ment, and never have occafion to fnatch prey 
from each other, thé general fource of quarrels 
and combats among the rapacious tribes. Hence 
| they live in perpétual peace ; becaufe their appe- 
. tites are fimple and moderate, and they have no 
objects to excite envy. 


7 


_ All thefe features are apparent in young hor 
- es bred together in troops. Their manners are 
-gentle; and their tempers focial ; their force and 
ardour are generally rendered confpicuous by 
“marks of emulation. They anxioufly prefs to 
be foremoft in the courfe, to brave danger in 
traverfing a fiver, of in leaping a ditch or pre- 
| cipice ; ; and, it has been remarked, that thofe 
“which are moft adventurous and expert in thefe 
natural exercifes, aré thé moft géneroüs, mild; 
“and tra@table, when rediiced to a domettic ftate: 
“ Wild horfes are mentioned by feveral ancient 
authors, Herodotus takes notice of white faz 
U3 vage 
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vage horfes on the banks of the Hypanis in 
Scythia; and, in the northern patt of Thrace, 
beyond the Danube, he remarks, that there were | 
wild horfes, covered all over with hair, five inches 
long. Ariftotle fays, they were to be found im | 
Syria ; Pliny, in the northern regions ; and Stra- | 
bo, in Spain and the Alps. Among the mo- 
derns, Cardan fays the fame thing of Scotland,” 
and the Orkney ifles*; Olaus, of Mufcovy ; | 
Dapper, of the ifland of Cyprus, where, he fays, ; 
there were beautiful wild horfes, of great. 
ftrength and fwifinefs F; and Struys, of the 
ifland cf May, one of the Cape de Verds, where, 
he faw wild horfes of a fmall ftaturet. Leo of . 
Africa likewife relates, that there were wild” 
horfes in the deferts of Africa and Arabia ; and 
he affures us, that he faw, in the folitudes of | 
Numidia, a colt with crifpéd hair, anda crifped 
mane |: Marmol confirms this fad, by inform- 
ing us, that {mall wild horfes, fome of them of 
an afh-colour, and others white, with fhort curl- 
ed hair and manes, are to be found in the Ly- 
bian and Arabian deferts §: He adds, that they, 
out-run the dogs and domeftic horfes. We 
likewife learn, from the Lettres Edifiantes **, 
that there are fmall wild horfes in China. 


But, 
* Aldrovand. de quadrup. foliped. lib. 1.p. 19. 
+ See la defcript. des ifles de l’Archipel. p. 50. 

* — Voyages de Struys, tom. 1. p. Tk. 
| Defeript. Africae, part 2. vol. 2. p. 750. 

§ L’Afrique de Marmol, tom..1. p. 50. 
** Lettres Edifiantes, recucil 26. p. 374. 
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\ But, as Europe is now almoft equally peopled, 
wild ‘horfes rare. no where to be found in this 
| quarter of the globe. Thofe in America are the 
offspring’ of domeftic horfes, tranfported origi= 
nally from Europe by the Spaniards. In the 
uninhabited, or rather depopulated regions, hor- 
fes have multiplied prodigioufly. That this 
“Species of animal was unknown in the New 
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4 ‘ment kaprened by the Mexicans and Peruvians 
“at the fight of horfes and their tiders. The 
| Spaniards carried great numbers of horfes ta 
| thefe regions, both with a view to their fervice, 
E and to the propagation of the breed. Many, 
| accordingly, were left on the iflands, as well 
i as on the Continent, where they have ring? AE 7 
i like other wild animals. M. de Salle *, in the 
8 year 1685, faw, near the bay of St Louis in 
: North America, thefe horfes grazing in the mea- 
dows; and they were fo wild that he could not 
ë approach them. The author of the hiftory of 
; the Buccaniers f remarks, ‘ That troops of hor- 
‘ fes, to the number of $00, are fometimes feen 
‘in the ifland of St Domingo, who all run to- 

: re that, when they perceive a man, they 
“all ftop; and that one of them. approaches to 
‘a certain diftance, blows through his noftrils, 
* takes flight, and is tel followed by the 
‘ whole 


aw 
a 
ie 


» * See les dernieres decouvertes dans l’Amer. fepten, de 
© M. de Salle, p. 250. é 
© + L'Hift. des avantur. flibuitiets, tom. I. p. 110 
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‘whole troop.’ He adds, that he is uncertain | 
whether thefe horfes have degenerated by be- | 
coming wild; but that he found none of them | 
fo handfome as thofe of Spain, though they ~ 
fprung from the fame race. if They have,’ he 
continues, ‘ very grofs heads and limbs, and long 
* necks and years. The inhabitants tame them | 
‘with eafe, and then train them to labour. In | 
‘taking them, gins of ropes are laid in the 
* places where they frequent. When caught by 
“the neck, they foon ftrangle themfelves, unlefs 
* fome perfon arrives to difentangle them. They 
‘are tied to trees by the body and limbs, where 
‘they are left for two days without victuals or 
‘drink. This trial is generally fufficient for | 
‘ rendering them more tractable, and they foon . 
“become as gentle as if they had never been 
‘wild; and, even if they fhould by accident re- 
‘ gain their liberty, they never refume their fa- | 
* vage ftate, but know their mafters, and allow . 
* themfelves to be approached, and retaken with * 
* eafe *.’ 1 


Thefe 


_ * M. Garfault mentions another method of taming wild 
horfes. < When the colts, he obferves, ‘are not very early © 
* tamed, it fometimes happens, that the approach of man 
* flrikes them with terror; that they defend themfelves with | 
¢ their heels and teeth, in fuch a manner, that it is almof | 
‘ impofible to drefs or fhoe them: If not broke by gentlenefs | 
¢ and patience, they are prevented from fleeping till they fall | 
‘ down with weaknefs. During this operation, a man con: 
* tinues, day and night, at their heads, giving them, from. 

time 
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14 Thefe fa&ts prove horfes to be naturally of 
_ gentle difpofitions, and much difpofed to aflo- 
| ciate with man, They never forfake the abodes 
of men, to regain their liberty in the forefts. 
They difcover, on the contrary, great anxiety 
| to return to the ftable, where they find only 
| coarfe food, which is always the fame, and of- 
IL ten meafured to them more by the rules of oe- 
| conomy, than by the ftrength of their appetite. 
| But the fweets of habit fupply all they have loft 
by flavery. After being opprefled with fatigue, 
In the place of repofe is full of delight. They 
| fmell it at a diftance, can diftinguifh it in the 
| midft of great cities, and feem uniformly to pre- 
| fer bondage to liberty. They form a fecond 
| nature out of thofe habits to which they have 
been forced to fubmit; for horfes, after being 
- abandoned in the forefts, have been known 
_ to neigh continually, in order to be heard, to 
run to the voice of man, and even to grow 
meagre, and die in a fhort time, though fur- 
rounded with a profufion of nourifhment. 
Thus, it is obvious, the manners of a horfe 
_ originate entirely from his education, which is 
i _accomplifhed by a care and induftry beftowed by 
"man upon no other animal; but he is amply 
* rewarded by the perpetual fervices of this noble 
\ and laborious creature. 


The 


* timé to time, handfuls of hay. When treated in this man- 
4 “ ner, it is aftonifhing how foon their tempers are foftened. 
À « Some horfes, however, require to be kept awake for eight 
5 days See Nouveau parfait Maréchal, p. 89. 
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The foals are feparated front their mit at 
the age of five, fix, or at moft feven months; 
: for experience hows; that, when allowed to 
fuck ten or eleven months, though generally | 
fatter and larger, they are not of equal value as 
thofe which have been more early weaned... Af- 
ter fix or feven months, the foals are removed. 
from their mothers, and are fed twice a- day 
with bran and a little hay, the quantity of which 
is augmented in proportion as they advance in 
age. They are confined to the ftables as long as 
they difcover any anxiety to return to their mo- 
thers. But when this inquietude is gone, they are 
allowed to go out, and are conduéted to the 
pafture :' They mutt not, however, be permitted 
to graze when their ftomach is empty. An 
hour before being ‘put to the grafs, they fhould 
have a little bran, be made to drink, and fhould’ 
never be expofed to great colds or to rain. In 
this manner they pats the frft winter. In the 
month of May following, they may-be allow 
ed to pafture freely every day, and to remain 
out continually till the end of O@ober, obfer- 
ving only not to permit them to eat the after ! 
maths. If accuftomed’ to feed upon this de- | 
licate herbage, they will reje&t hay, which ought _ 
neverthelefs, together with. bran, to! be their | 
principal food during the fecond winter. They 
are managed in the fame manner, namely, al- 
Jowing them to. pafture in winter during. the | 
tirs tr in fummer during both day and night, 
| aus 
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“till they arrive at the age of four years, when 
they are confined to dry food *.. This change 
of nourifhment-requires fome precautions. Du- 
“ring the firft eight days, they fhould have only 
“firaw and a few vermifuge draughts may be 
- given, to deftroy thofe worms which may have 
“ been engendered by the bad digeftion of crude 
herbs. M. de Garfault T recommends this prac- 
“tice, the utility of which he had often experi- 
“enced. It is, however, an eftablifhed fa&, that 
‘ the ftomachs of horfes, at all ages, and in all 
. circumftances, whether they feed upon grafs, or 
; upon oats and hay, are perpetually fluffed with 


1 a prodigious multitude of worms. The fto- 


“ mach of the afs is always in the fame condition; 
and yet none of thefe animals are incommoded 
* by this fpecies of vermin. Thefe worms, there- 
; fore, ought not to be regarded as an accidental 
* malady, occafioned by the indigeftion of crude 
herbs, but rather as an effect depending on the 
common food and ordinary digeftion of the 
. horfe and afs. LE 
After young colts are weaned, they fhould 
not be put into too warm a ftable, otherwife 
they will be rendered too delicate and too fen- 
ible to the impreffions of the air. They fhould 
1 | 3 be 


* 
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“ x This may be the practice in France; but, in Britain, hor- 
N fes, of all ages, are allowed to pafture freely in fummer, without 
| receiving any injury. shat 

_ _ 4 This affertion appears to be too general; for, in this coun- 


¥ 


» try, at leaft, worms are by no means fo frequent. 
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be often fupplied with frefh litter, and kept clean. 
by frequent friétion. But they ought neither to | 
be tied nor handled till they are near three years - 
of age. The manger and rack fhould not be. 
too high; for the neceflity of ftretching their 
neck and raifing their head, may induce a habit 
of keeping them in that pofition, which would 
{poil their neck. When 12 or 18 months old, — 
their tails fhould be cut; the hair will fhoot af« 
terwards, and become ftronger and thicker. At 
the age of two years, the male colts fhould be 
put with the horfes, and the females with the 
mares, Without this precaution, the young | 
males would fatigue and enervate themfelves. 

At the age of three years, or three and a half, | 
we fhould begin to drefs the colts, and to render | 
them traG@able. At firft, a light cafy faddle 
fhould be placed on them, and allowed to remain 
two or three hours each day. They fhould like- 
wife be accuftomed to receive a {naffle into their 
mouths, and to allow their feet to be lifted and | 
ftruck, in imitation of fhoeing. If deftined for 
the coach or the draught, they ought to be har- 
nefled as well as fuaffled, A bridle is unnécef: _ 
fary at firft: By means of a halter or caveflon — 
on their nofe, they may be made to trot up and 
down on a fmooth piece of ground, with onlya 
faddle and harnefs on their bodies : And, when 
they turn eafily, and approach, without fear, 
the man who holds the donge or halter, they © 
may then be mounted and difmounted, Without: | 

| making | 
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“making them walk, till they be four years old; 
for before this period, a horfe has not ftrength 
enough to walk with a rider on his back. | But, 
“at four years, they may be mounted, and walk- 
ed or trotted at {mall intervals *. When acoach- 
horfe is accuftomed to the harnefs, he may be 
yoked with a bred horfe, and guided with a /on- 
- ge or halter paffed through the bridle, till he be- 
» gins to know his duty. The coachman may next 
- try to make him draw, with the affiftance of a 
man ‘to pufh him gently behind, and even to 
give him fome flight lafhes. All this education 
* fhould be gone through, before the young hor- 
“ fes have their diet changed ; for, after being fed 
: with grain or ftraw, they are more vigorous, 
and confequently lefs docile, and more difficult 
- to Ÿ break f. | | 
_ The bit and the fpur have been contrived to 
command the obedience of horfes; the bit for 
the direction, and the fpur for the quicknefs of 
their movements. Nature feems to have deftined 
the mouth folely for receiving the impreffions 
of tafte and of appetite. But the mouth of the 


horie 

* See Elements de cavalerie de M. de la Gueriniere, tom. 1° 

Rp: 140: + Le nouveau parfait Maréchal, par M. de 
_ Garfault, p. 86. ; 


. + Bythis management, it is admitted, that horfes may be ea- 

fier broke. But, after they are allowed a full and generous diet, 
they are apt to become vitious and unruly. For this reafon; con- 
“ noiffeurs in horfemanfhip maintain, that, to break hories when 
% they are in the highelt order and beft fed, is by much tue mol 
| preferable mode. 
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horfe is endowed with fuch amazing fenfibili< 
ty, that, to this‘ofgan, in place of the eye and 
ear, man applies for conveying the’ indications \ 
of his will to this animal. The flighteft motion 
or preflure of the bit gives him notice, and des. 
termines his courfe.: This organof fenfation has 
no fault but that of perfection; its too great fen=— 
fibility requires themoft dexterous management; 
forthe fmalleft abufe fpoils the mouth, by ren- 
dering it infenfible to the impreffions dE the bit: 
The fenfes of feeing and hearing cannot be. 
blunted in this manner: But it is probable, that 
all attempts: to govern horfes by thefe organs : 
have been found inconvenient. Befides, the figns | 
tranfmitted by the touch have a ftronger effect à 
upon animals in general, than thofe conveyed — 
by the eye or ear. The fituation of a horfe’s : 
eyes, with regard to his rider or conduétor, is : 
extremely unfavourable: And though they be 
often animated and conduéted by the ear, it ap- 
pears that the ufe of this organ is abandoned to \ 
the coarfer fpecies of horfes ; for, inthe menage, « 
they are feldom addrefled by the ear. In a 
word, when horfes are well educated, the fmall- — 
eft preflure of the thighs, the flighteft movement _ 
of the bit, are fuflicient to direét them. Even 
the fpuris almoft ufelefs, being feldomemployed 
but to force them to exert: violent’ motions : 
And when, from the ignorance of the horfeman, 
he gives sia fpur, and at the fame time retradts 
the bridle, the horfe, finding himfelf incited.on « 
" one, 
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‘one fide and reftrained on the other, is obliged 
to rear, or make a perpendicular bound. 

fy By means of the bridle, the horfe is taught to 
)keep his head in the moft beautiful and advan- 
| tageous fituation, and the finalleft fign or flight- 
et movement of the rider is fufficient to make 
ithe animal affume its different paces. The trot 


bs all the moft natural motion of a horfe ; 


| Mi mot | in alien When a horfe lifts his fore- 
eg i in order to walk, this movement muft be 
a ade with fteadinefs and facility, and the knee 
mutt) likewife be bended. The lifted leg muft ap- 
spear, for a moment, to be fupported, and, when 
Jet down, itmuft, be,firm, and equally es" 
fon the:ground, before the head receive any im- 
4 reffion from this movement ; for, when the leg 
“falls ‘fuddenly down, and the head finks at the 
Mame time, this motion is generally made to give 
a fpeedy relief to the other leg, which is not 
“Rtrong enough alone to fupport the whole weight 
“of the-body. This is a very great defect ina 
“horfe. It is alfo worthy of remark, that, when 
“he refts on his heels, it is a fign of weaknefs * 
band when he fupports himfelf.on his toes, it is 
an unnatural and fatiguing attitude, which the 
_horfe cannot long continue. 


i hax Walking 


| » * The only fure mark of ftrength and foundnefs in a horfe, 
“is when he refts firmly upon his foot, without favouring any par- 
; icular part of it, : 
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Walking, though the floweft of all motions, 
ought to be brifk, light, and:neither too long 
nor too fhort.. FAN depends much on the 
freedom of the fhoulders, and is diftinguifhed 
by the manner in which the horfe, in walking, 
carries his head. If he carries his head high and 
fteady, he is generally vigorous and light. When 
the movement of the fhoulders is not fufficient- 
ly free, the limbs are not Jifted high enough, | 
and the horfe is apt to ftumble upon the road. 
In walking, a horfe fhould raife his fhoulders, 
and lower his haunches *, He fhould alfo ele- 

vate 


* It maybe of ufe to introduce here an explanation of the 
~ technical terms generally employed to exprefs the different 
external parts of a horfe. See the plate of the horfe. 

A The two bones correfponding _ to the tcp of a man, and 
called by the fame name. 

B The eye-pits, or two cavities between rhe eye sie ear, above 
the eye brows. 

C The vives: The parotid glands, fituated héiyieen the ear, and 
the locking of the under. jaw. 

D The face or chanfrin. The fore part of Os head from the 
eyes to the noltrils. a 

E The rim of the nofiriles The cartilage which forms Da’ Cir= 
-cular . aperture. of the noftrils, and terminates them as 
bove and below. 

F Tip of the nofe. The partition which divides the néhri, ters 
minating at the upper hip. 

G toH The bones of the lower jaw 

H The chin. | 

I The beard. ! | 

_ Gatbherers. The two fore teeth. 
Middle teeth. _'Thofe adjoining to the gatherers. _ 
Corner teeth. The laft on each fide. . 


Tafhry 
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|) Tufhes. The two canine teeth on each fide, and in each jaw. 

Ib Bars. The fpaces between the cutting teeth and grinders, 

| filled with ridges, which run acrofs the palate. 

€: À The Neck, which is bounded above by the mane, and below 

} by the throat, extending from the fhoulders to the head. 

ML The 7zf or Toupet. That part of the mane which lies be- 

_ tween the two ears, and hangs down on the front. 

IM The Withers. The place where the two fhoulders approach 

\ each other between the neck and back. 

IN The Shoulders, extending from the withers M, to the top of 

IN the fore-hand, or fore-leg O. 

IP | The Chef? or breaft. 

The Back, reaching from the withers M, to the reins S. 

The: Navel. The part between the back and reins; a very 

(4 abfurd term, as the zave/is in the lower part of the belly. 

IS The Reins. This term is often ufed, though improperly, to. 

i exprefs the whole fpine of the horfe. — 

[ The Sides, which are formed and limited by the ribs. 

| ‘4 The Cofer. The hollow formed by the contour of the ribs. 

The name Belly is given to the part extending from V 

In to the flank. ° 

IX The Flanks. The extremity of the belly, at the termination : 

_ of the ribs, belowthe kidneys, and reaching to the haunch- 

bones. 

ba The Haunch, formed, as in man, by the haunch-bone. 

"The Crupper, which i is round, Ra reaches from the kidneys 

is to the tail. 

| The Tail is diftinguifhed by two arts! the shit and the ruiip. 

| The Buttocks, are fituated below the crupper and the origin 
of the tail, and extend to the place where the hind-leg 
joins the body. 

: The Shoulder-blade. c The humerus. Both of eH! are in- 

M cluded by horfemen under the name of Shoulder. 

The L£ilow. 

The Arm. 
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lofes every advantage of fiWohubetey his walk bel 
comes hard, and he is good for nothing but ftate 
and pars 


À 
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The Knee, or joint fituated below the arm, a term improper- 4 
aly applied to a horfe, as it correfponds to the wrift in man. | 
The Shank or canon. The fecond part of ‘the fore- -leg. Ie 
begins at the articulation of the knee, terminates at the. 
fetlock joint /, and anfwers to the mctacarpus in mane 


The Tendon, commonly called the back- finew. | 
The Fetlock joint. a 
The Tu/i,of hair which furrounds a kind of foft horn hong f 
ated behind the fhank. 
The Pafferns. That part of the leg which extends from the, 
fetlock-joint to the hoof. ; - 4 
The Coronct. The place where the hoof ; joins the es and 
is decorated with long aie que down all around the 
hoof. ji | 
The Hoof reprefents the nail i in man 5 the foxe-part of it 7 is 
called the Toe, and the fides a the Quarters. The hind- pari] 
of the hoof is a little raifed, | and divided. into two part 
both included under the name Heel : They extend to the 
middle of the under part of the foot, and uniting again un 
der the fole, or Aa of the foot’ form the Frog. 
The Stiffe, is properly the articulation of the knee, and 
contains the knee-pan. : 
The Thigh. It extends from the Rifle and extremity of the + 
buttocks to the bem Fa end anfirers to the leg in made, 


à 


bling the calf of a. human “rm ie À 

The Hock or bam, is the joint at the extremity of the thigh, 
and bends forwards. This articulation correfponds with, 
the Tarfas i in man. The hinder-part of the joint. called 
the hock, is properly t the Heel. What is commonly called 
the great fnew, which arifes from the point of the hoc ky 
and terminates in the “foot, isa tendon, anfwering to 1 
tendo Achillis inferted into the human heel. 

The Shank. ; 

The Paftern-joint. V2 
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, But Fonte is not the only good quality in 
: gthe movements of the horfe: cad fhould like- 


Boulders are fupported, fis motion will be jolt- | 
“ing and incommodious to the rider. The fame 
Rhine happens, when the horfe lengthens fo 
much the ftep of the hind-leg,:that the foot 
lights beyond the print of the fore-foot. Horfes 
with fhort bodies are fubje@ to this fault. Thofe 
‘whofe legs crofs each other, or hew, have an 
unfteady motion ; and, in general, long-bodied 
horfes are moft commodious to the rider, becaufe 
he is placed at a greater diftance from the two 
‘centres of motion, the fhoulders and haunches, 
land is of courfe lefs jo! ted, 


1 X 2 | The 
D The Paferar, 


z The Foot, as in the fore-les. 


t 


\ 


| This explanation of the particular terms, will render the ge- 
‘neral ones more eafy and fimple. A horfe is divided into three 
Principal parts, the /ore-hand, the body or carcafe, and the hind- 
hand. he fore-hand includes the head, neck, withers, brealt, 
and fore- legs. The body is compofed of the back, kidneys, ribs, 
telly, and flanks. The /ind-hand comprchends the rump, haun- 
ches, tail, buttocks, ftiffle, thighs, hocks, and the other parts oz 
the hind legs. 

_ By another mode of divifion, the horfe is diftinguifhed into 
four parts, the head, the body, and the fore and iad trains. 
The body is compofed of the back, the kidneys, the belly, the 
tibs, and the flanks. The fore train conlifts of the neck, the 
thoulders, the breaft, and the fore-legs; and the sind-train, of | 
the > rump, the tail, the haunches, and the hind- “legs. 
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The general mode of walking among quadru-W 
peds is to lift, at one time, a fore-leg and a hind-# 
leg of oppofite fides. As their bodies reft on four, 
points which form an oblong {quare, the moft 
commodious manner of moving is to change two. 
at atime in the diagonal; fo ‘that the centre of 


gravity of the animal’s body may always remain | 


_ nearly in the dire€tion of the two points of fup-. 


port which are not in motion. In the three na= 
tural movements of the horfe, namely, the walk, . 
the trot, and the gallop, this mode is always ob-— 


ferved, though with fome variations. In walking 
there are bik beats or times of moving; If the 


right fore-leg moves firft, the left hind-leg inftant- 
ly follows; then the left fore-leg moves, and is. 
inftantly followed by the right hind-leg. Thus _ 


the right fore-foot refts firft on the ground, then 
the left hind-foot, next the left fore-foot, and, 


laftly, the right hind-foot, which makes a mo-* 
tion confifling of four beats and three intervals, « 


of which.the firft and third are fhorter than the 
middle one. In the trot, there are only two 
beats: If the right fore-leg parts from the | 
ground, it is accompanied, at the fame time, by | 


the left hind-leg; then the left fore-leg moves 


‘ 


à 


at the fame time with the right hind-leg ; fo thar, 
in this motion, there are but two wee Hh one. 
interval; the right fore-leg and the left hind-. 
leg refts on the ground at the fame time, and. 


the fame thing happens with regard to the left. 
fore-leg and the right hind-leg. In the gallop, 


there’ 
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‘there are commonly three beats: The left hind- 
“leg moves firft and refts firt on the ground; 
then the right hind-leg is raifed along with the 
left SATA and both reft on the ie atthe: ’ 
“fame time; and, laftly, the right fore-leg is 
 raifed inftantly after the left fore-leg and the 
ï right hind-leg, and falls laft upon the ground. | 
P Thus in the gallop, there are three beats and 
“two intervals: In the firft interval, when the 
i motion is quick, the four legs, for an inftant, 
À are in the air at the fame time, and the fa 
_ thoes appear at once. When the horfe has 
; fupple limbs and haunches, and moves with agi= 
pity: the gallop is moft perfeét, and the feet fall 
À at four times, firft, the left hind- -leg, then the 
, “right hind- han herbe left fore-leg, and, laftly, 
: Mine right fore-leg. 
» Horfes generally Dion upon, the right foot, 
é in the fame manner as they fet out in walking 
or trotting, with the right fore-leg. In gallop- 
ing, they, firft cut the road with the right fore- 
leg, which is farther advanced than the left ; and 
the right hind- “leg, which immediately FAR 
‘the right fore- -leg, is likewife farther advanced 
than the left hind- leg. Hence the left leg, 
which bears the whole weight, and pufhes the 
“others forward, has the greateft fatigue; fo that 
‘it would be proper to learn horfes to gallop al- 
“ternately upon the left and right legs; becaufe 
À would enable them to continue this violent 
. much longer, This is praétifed at the 
24 menage, 
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menage, but perhaps for no other reafon, but. 
_becaufe, in galloping round a circle, the centre 
of which is fometimes on the right, and fome+ 
times on the left, the rider is i big sah pple | 
to change his hand, | 
In walking, the horfe raifes his feet very little 
above the furface; in trotting, he elevates them 
a little more, and, in galloping, ftill higher. 
The walk ought to be fmart, light, and fure ; 
the trot fhould be firm, quick, and equally fup- 
ported, and the foresleet puthed with rapidity by 
the hind ones. The trotting horfe fhould carry 
his head pretty high, and kien his body ftraight; 
* for, if the haunches rife and fall alternately at 
every movement, and if the crupper rocks, the! 
animal is too weak for this motion. ‘To throw 
the fore-legs out is another fault: They ought 
always to be on the fame line with thofe behind, 
and to efface their prints *. When one of the. 
hind-legs moves, and if the fore-leg on the fame 
fide refts too long, the movement becomes hard. 
by this refiftance. It is for this reafon, that the 
interval between the two beats of the trot ought 
to be fhort: But, however thort it may be, this” 
refiftance is facibiky to make the trot hardél ; 
than the walk or gallop. “4 
. | iB The? 


* Here the author differs from all our expert horfemen, who 
uniformly prefer thofe horfes which go wider behind than be= 
fore; becaufe horfes of this kind are not fo apt to cut their legs, 
are more agile in their movements, and can fopport greater fa- 
tigue in long j journeys, &c. 3 
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The fpring of Sie hocks contributes as much 
“to the motions of galloping as that of the loins. 
“While the latter make an’ effort to elevate and 
“pufh forward the anterior parts, the {pring of 


the hocks breaks the ftroke and foftens the 
. fhock. Hence the more uniform and {trong 
the {pring of the “aie the gallop is fofter and 
“more rapid. 


Though walking, trotting, and galloping be 


, the natural and ordinary movements of horfes, 
yet fome of them have another natural motion, 


ra 
ne 


: known by the name of ambling, or pacing, which 


“is very different from the other three; and, 
though lefs quick than the hard trot or gallop, 
it appears, at firft fight, to be extremely fati- 


4 


guing to the animal. The foot of the horfe, in 


this movement, grazes the furface ftill nearer 
* than in walking, and each ftep is much longer. 
But, what is fingular, to make a pace, the two 
legs of the fame fide part from the ground at 
the fame time, the fore and hind leg, for ex- 
ample, of the right fide, and then the two legs 
of the left fide; fo that each fide of the body. 

alternately want fupport, which muft greatly fa- 


tigue the animal, who is obliged to fupport a 
balance forced by the rapidity of a movement 


. which is hardly elevated above the ground ; for 
nothing but the rapidity of the motion, and the 


4 


! {mallnefs of the elevation, could peffibly prevent 
the creature from falling on his fide. In the 
motion of pacing, as in that of trotting, there are 
only 
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only two beats.  :This movement, which is. very à 


LÉ 5 eee 


laborious to the horfe, and in which he. ought | 


not to be indulged except on fmooth ground, | 
is very eafy to the rider; it has not the hardnefs \ 
of the trot, becaufe the hind leg moves along — 


with the fore one, and creates no refiftance to — 


the motion. We are told by connoifleurs, that | 
horfes which naturally amble, never trot, and % 
that they are much weaker than thofe which | 
have no fuch movement. Colts, indeed, often à 
affume this mode of moving, when forced to go ! 


quick, and when they have not ftrength enough 
to trot or to gallop; and even good horfes, after 
being fatigued, or when they begin to decay, are 
apt eho pufhed, to sible {pontaneoully *, 


The amble may be therefore regarded as a 4 
motion occafioned by weaknef or defedtiix But 4 


there are two other movements affumed {ponta-~ 
neoufly by weak or decayed horfes, which are 


fill more defettive than’that of the amble, and : 


are known! by the name of Broken ambles. Thé 


one is a motion between walking and ambling, 
and the other between trotting and galloping. 
Both proceed from great fatigue, or weaknefs in 


the loins, and are confpicuous in manyiof our ~ 


hackney and poft-horfes. 


Of all quadrupeds, the horie class along 


with grandeur of flature, the gteateft elegance 


and proportion of parts. By comparing him « 
with the animals TE PN above or below … 
him, 


ee l'Ecole de cavalerie de M. de la Gueriniere, p. 77. 
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“him, we find that the afs is ill made; that the 
F head of the lion is too large; that the limbs of © 
_ the ox are too {lender and too fhort, in propor- 
tion to the fize of his body; that the camel is 
deformed ; and that the groffer animals, as the 
rhinoceros and elephant, may be confidered as 
; rude and fhapelefs mafles. The great difference | 
between the head of man and that of the qua- 
; drupeds, confifts in the length of their jaws, 
which is the moft ignoble ik all characters. 
But, though the jaws of the horfe be very long, 
he has not, like the afs, an air of imbecility, nor, 
like the ox, of ftupidity... The regularity and 
proportion of the parts of his head give him-a 
light and fprightly afpe@, which is well fup- 
ported by the beauty of his-cheft. He clevates 
his head, as if anxious to exalt himfelf above the 
condition of quadrupeds. In this noble attitude, 
he regards man face to face. His eyes are open, 
and lively, his ears handiome and of a proper 
height, being neither too long, jike thofe of the 
afs, nor too fhort, like thofe of the bull. His 
mane adorns his neck, and gives him the ap- 
pearance of ftrength and of courage. . His long 
 bufhy tail covers and terminates with advantage 
the extremity of his. body. : His tail, very 
different from the fhort tails of the deer, ele- 
phant, &c. and from the naked tails of the afs, 
‘camel, rhinoceros,’ &c. is formed of long thick 
hairs which feem to arife from his crupper, be- 
 caufé the trunk from which they proceed is very. 
. fhort. 
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fhort, He cannot, like the lion, elevate his tail, 
but, though pendulous, it becomes him better : 
_ And, as he can move it from fide to fide, it 
ferves him to drive off the flies which incom- 


mode him; for, though his fkin be very firm, — 


and well ation with clofe hair, itis extreme- 
ly fenfible. 
The attitude of the heard and ed contributes 


more than all the other parts of his body, to — 


give him a graceful afpect. The fuperior part 
of the neck from which the mane iflues, fhould 
. Grft rife in a ftraight line from the withers, and 
then, as it approaches the head, form a curve 
nearly fimilar to that of a fwan’s neck. The 


inferior part of the neck fhould have no curva- — 


ture, but rife in a ftraight line from the poitrel; 
or breaft, to the under jaw, with a finall inclina- 


tion forward. If it rofe in a perpendicular di- — 
rection, its fymmetry and gracefulnefs would be 


diminifhed, The fuperior part of the neck 
fhould be thin, with little flefh near the mane, 
which ought to be garnifhed with long delicate 
hair. A fine neck fhould be long and elevated, 
but proportioned to the general fize of the ani- 
mal. When too long, the horfe commonly 


throws back his head; and, when too fhort and: 


flefhy, the head is heavy to the hand. The moft 
advantageous pofition of the head is, when the 
front is perpendicular to the horizon. 


The head of a horfe fhould be thin and mea- | 
gre, and not too long. The ears fhould be 


{mall, 
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) fmall, ere@, but not too ftiff, narrow, and placed 
on the upper part of the head, at a proper di- 
bn from each other. The front fhould be nar- 
row and a little convex, the eye-pits, or hollows 


. between the eyes and ears, well filled, and the 
- eye-lids thin; the eyes fhould be pp large and 
 prominent, oun lively, and full of. fire ; the pu- 


pil fhould be rather large, the under jaw alittle — 
thick, but not flefhy, the nofe fomewhat arched, 
the noftrils open and deep, and divided by a 
thin feptum or partition. The mouth fhould be 
delicate and moderately fplit, lips thin, withers 
fharp and elevated, the fhoulders flat, and not 
confined; the back equal, a little arched length- 
wife, and raifed on each fide of the back-bone, 


. which ought to have the appearance of being | 


funk; the flanks fhould be fhort and full, the 
crupper round and plump, the aunties well 
furnifhed with mufcular fleth, the dock or flethy 
part of the tail firm and thick, the thighs large 


and flefhy, the hock round before, broad on the 


1 fides, and tendinous behind; the fhank thin be- 


fore, and broad on the fides; the’ tendon {or 


.. tendo Achillis) prominent, ale te and well dae 
_ tached from the leg-bone, and the fetlock fome- 


what: prominent,. and garnifhed with a {mall 
tuft of long hair behind; ‘the pafterns fhould 


be of a middling length, and pretty large; the 


coronet a little elevated,. the hoof black, folid, 
and fhining, the inftep high, the quarters 
round, the heels broad, and a little prominent, 

the 
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the dos thin and full, “and the le Rise and 
concave, | 

Few horfes SO all thefe a The 
eyes are fubject to many faults, which it is often 
difficult to diftinguith, In a found eye, two or 
three foot-coloured fpots appear through the 
cornea above the pupil; for, unlefs the cornea 
be clean and tranfparent, thefe fpots cannot be 
feen. When the!pupil is fmail, long, and nar- 
row, or furrounded with a subite circle, or when 
it is of a greenith blue colour, the eye is un- 
queftionably bad *. 

Without entering into a long detail, the fol: 
lowing general remarks: will enable the reader 
to form a judgment of the principal perfe&ions 
and imperfections of a horfe. The motion of 
the ears affords a tolerable criterion: When a 
horfe walks, the point of his ears fhould incline 
forwards ; when fatigued, his ears hang down : 
and, when angry, or “eth malignant dipaneeds 
he points alternately one‘of his ears. forwards, 
and another backwards. Every horfe turns his 
ears to that fide from which he hears any noife ; 
and when ftruck on the back or on’ the crup- 
per, he turns his ears backward. Horfes with 
hollow eyes, or with one eye fmaller than the 
other, have generally a bad fight. Thofe whofe 
mouths are dry have not fuch good conftitutions 


as 
À : 
py: There are many. other marks of bad eyes; but, as their 
colour depends much on ‘the light in which they are viewed, 
little information can be derived from it. 
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das Shoe that have moift ‘isi and foam with 
1 Riiesbit #1: Theñfhoulders of a: faddleéhorfe 
i thould be flat, fupple, and not too flefhy, A 
* draught-horfe, on the contrary, ought to have 
thick, round, flefhy fhoulders. 1, ANNE the 
. fhoulders of a faddle-horfe be too meagre, and 
the bones advance too much through the fkin, 
: is is an indication that his fhoulders are not free, 
and that, of courfe, he will be unable to under- 
go much fatigue. Another defect of a faddle- 
» horfe is to have'the poitrel, or breaft, too pro- 
? minent, and the fore-legs inclined or placed too 
far backward ; becaufe, in this cafe, he is fubject 
to lean heavy upon the hand in galloping, and e- 
ven to ftumble and fall. The length of the legs 
fhould be proportioned to the ftature of the 
horfe.. When the fore-legs are too long, he is | 
? not fteady on his feet; and, when too fhort, he 
bears heavy on the hand. It has been remark- 
ed, that mares are more liable than horfes to be 
low before, and that ftone-horfes have thicker 
necks than mares cr geldings. 
It is of great importance to know the age of 
a horfe. The eye-pits of old horfes are common- 
ly hollow: Butthis mark is equivocal; for young 
. horfes begot by old ftallions have likewife hol- 
: low eye-pits. The teeth afford the beft criterion 
of the age of horfes. The horfe has, in all, 40 
teeth; viz. 24 grinders, 4 canine, or tufhes, and 


| Sys, 

* À dry or wet mouth is a confequence of the particular 
_ flate of the body at the time; and, therefore, can be no indica- 
| tion of the general confitution or ftrength of a horfe. | 
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12 fore-tecth. Mares have either no dog-teeth, : 
or very fhort ones. The canine and fore-teeth 


only afford indications of the age. Five days af- 


ter birth, the fore teeth begin to fhoot. Thefe | 


firft teeth are round, fhort, and not very folid ; 


and they fall out at different times, to be oes 


ced by others. At two years anda half, the : 
four middle ‘fore-teeth fall out, two above and — 


two below. The next year, other four aré fhed; 
one on each fide of the firft, which are now re- 
placed. At four years and a half, other four fall 
out, always on each fide of thofe which were for- 


merly fhed and replaced. Thefe laft four foal- 
_ teeth are fucceeded by other four, which grow | 


_ not near fo quickly as the firft eight. It is 


from thefe four, called corner teeth, that the — 
age of a horfe is diftinguifhed ; and they are - 


ealily known, being always the third, both a- 

bove and Hélas reckoning” from the middle to 
the extremity of the jaw. They are hol- 
low, and have a black mark in their ca- 
vities, At four and a half, or five years, thefe 


teeth hardly rife above the gums, and their ca- : 


vities are very perceptible. At fix years anda 
half, the cavities begin to fill up, and the mark 
gradually diminifhes till the animal is feven and 
a half, or eight years, when the cavities are per- 


fedtly filled, and the mark totally effaced. Af- 


ter this period, the age is attempted to be difco- 


vered by the tufhes or canine teeth. Thefe four + 
teeth lie immediately adjacent | to the other four — 
; above — 
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“above Pr Neitherthe tufhes n nor grinders 
“fhed. At the age of three years and a half, the 
“two | tufhes of the under jaw generally begin to 
- fhoot; the two of the upper jaw appear at the 
“age of four, and, till fix years be completed, 
they are very fharp. At ten years, the tufhes of 
the upper jaw feem to be blunted, worn out, 
and long, becaufe the gums retraét with age; 
_and the more this appearance takes place, the 
_ older. is the horfe. From ten to thirteen or 
fourteen years, there are hardly any marks by 
_ which the age may be difcovered. Some hairs 
of the eye brows, indeed, begin to grow white; 
but this mark is equally equivocal as that deri 
from the depth of the eye-pits; for, it has been 
remarked, that horfes begot by old ftallions and 
old mares, have white hairs in the eye-brows at 
the age of nine orten. The teeth of fome 
 horfes are fo hard, that they wear not by eating, 
and never lofe the black mark. But thefe hor- 
» fes are eafily known, becaufe the cavities of their 
teeth are perfectly filled up, and their tufhes are 
very long*, The age of a horfe may likewife 
be known, though with lefs precifion, by the 
bars or ridges of the palate, which are effaced in 
proportion as he advances in years. 
BJ At the age of two years, or two and a half, 
the horfe is in a condition to propagate; and 
the mares, like moft other females, are ftill 
» fooner ripe for this operation. But the foals 
_ produced from fuch early embraces are weakly, 


| Ox 
. * See PEcole de AE de M. de la Gueriniere, p. 25. 
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orill-formed. The horfe fhould never be ad-. 
mitted to the mare till he is four or four and a : 
half; and even-this period ‘is too early, ex-— 
cept’ for coarfe or draught-horfes.. When fine | 


horfes are wanted, the male fhould not be ad- 
mitted to the mare before he is fix years old; 


and, Spanifh ftallions not till.they be full Grea | 


The mares may be one year younger: They 
generally come in feafon from the end of March 


to the end of June. But their chief ardour for 
the horfe lafts not above 15 days or three weeks ; 


and, during this critical period, the mare fhould 
be admitted to the ftallion: He ought to be found, 
vigorous, well made, and of a good breed. To 


procure fine faddle-horfes, foreign ftallions, as | 


Arabians, Turks, Barbs, and Andaloufians, are 
preferable to all others. Next to thefe, Britifh 


ftallions are the beft; becaufe they originally | 


fprung from thofe aoa mentioned, and are ve- 
ry little degenerated. Italian ftallions, efpecially 
thofe of Naples, are extremely good. With mares 
of a proper fize, they produce excellent horfes 
for the faddle; and with ftrong large mares, 
they produce good coach horfes. It is alledged, 


that, in France, Britain, &c..the Arabian and !: 
Barbary ftallions generally beget horfes larger © 
than themfelves; and that thofe of Spain, on : 


the contrary, produce a breed more diminutive. 


The beft ftallions for coach-horfes are thofe of : 
Naples, Denmark, Holftein, and Friefland, The — 
ftallions for faddle-horfes fhould be * four feet ! 

eight # 


© * Fourteen hands and.a half, 
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‘eightror ten inches, and five feet *, at leaft, for 
_coach- horfes., Neitherought the colour Be ftal- 
_ lions to be overlooked, as a fine black, gray, bay, 
forrel, &e,. All party-coloured, or ill defined 
colours, ought to be banifhed mp the ftud, as 
Rec as every horfe which has white extremities. 
» Belides thefe external qualities, a ftallion fhould 
_be endowed with courage, tra@tability, and fpi- 
“rit he fhould have agility, a fenfible mouth, 
- and fure limbs; his fhoulders fhould be perfealy 
* free, and his haunches fupple; he fhould have a 
 Apring and elafticity in his whole body, efpecial- 
ly in his hind legs; and he ought to be trained 
and dreffed in theriding-fchool. : Thefe precau- 
tions in the choice of a ftallion are the more ne- 
_ceflary, becaufe it has been found by experience, 
that he communicates to his offspring almoft- all 
his good or bad qualities, whether natural or 
: acquired, A horfe naturally crofs, fkittifh, reft- 
rive, &c. produces foals of the fame ere i ap 
And, as the defeéts of conformation and the 
wices.of the humours are more certainly perpe- 
tuated than the qualities of the temper, one 
fhould rejet from the ftud every horfe that is 
deformed or difeafed, extremely. vicious, glan- 
_dered, broken-winded, frantic, &c. 
_. In our climate, the mare contributes lefs to 
the beauty of her offspring than the ftallion; but 
~fhe contributes more, perhaps, to their ftature 
and conftitution. It is, therefore, of great im- 
> Vou. UI. Y portance, 
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portance, that mares for breed fhould be found, 
tall, large, roomy in the trunk of the body, 
add ‘good nurfes. For elegant horfes, Spanifh. 
and Italian mares are beft; but, for draught- 
horfes, thofe of Britain and Ndcinaiiay are pre= 
ferable. However, when the ftallions are good, 
fine horfes may be produced from mares of any 
country, provided they be well made and of a 
good breed; for, if the mares have fprung from 
a bad ftallion, their offspring are generally de- 
fedtive. In hortes) as in the human fpecies, the 
young very frequently refemble either their male 
or female predecefiors ; only, it fhould appear, | 
that, among the horfe-kind, the female contri- | 
butes lefs to the work of generation than in the 
human fpecies. The fon more frequently rend 
fembles his mother than the foal does the mare 
from which he is produced ; and, when the foal _ 
happens to refemble his mother, the likenefs is. 
_ generally confined to the anteriôr parts of the 
body, as the head and neck, y 
To judge of the refemblance of children to h 
their parents, the comparifon ought not to be. 
made till after the'age of puberty. For, at this. 
period, fo many changes take place, that a per-+ 
fon, with whom we were former! y familiar, we 
will hardly, at firft fight, be able to diftinguith, 
_. In the human ipentase the fon, after puberty, of-\ 
- “ten refembles the father, atid the daughter the 
mother, and, not unfrequently, each retains a 
partial pees to both parents; and this family. 
likenefs. 
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likenefs is generally recognifable in uncles, aunts, 
and in, every afcending or defcending branch. 
Among horfes, as the male contributes more to 
the offspring than the female, mares very fre- 
quently produce foals. which have a great re- 
femblance to the ftallion, or which always re- 
femble the father more than the mother. And, 
even when the mare has been begot by a bad 
horfe, it often happens, that, though ferved by 
‘a good ftallion, and though handfome herfelf, 
her offspring, though beautiful and well made 
at fir, gradually decline as they grow up; and 
other mares, fprung from a good race, produce 
foals, which, though they have an unpromifing 
‘afpe& when young, improve as they advance in 
jui | 
Thefe fats, though they feem to concur in 
proving that the males have greater influence on 
the offspring than the females, appear not to be 
fufficient to render this point altogether unque- 
ftionable. It is by no means furprifing, that ftal- 
ions, which are always feleéted from a great 
number, generally imported from a warm cli- 
mate, and fed and managed with the greateft 
care and circumfpeëtion, fhould prevail, in the 
bufinefs of generation, over common mares, 
‘bred in a cold country, and often fubjected to 
hard labour. If mares were fele&ted from warm 
climates, managed with equal attention, and fer- 
ved with the common ftallions of our own coun- 
try, T have not the fmalleft doubt, that, in this 
Y 2 cafe, 


À 
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cafe, the fuperiority of the females would be 
equally apparent as that of the males; >and, in 
general, that, among horfes, as well as the hue 
man fpecies, the influence of both parents, when’ 
placed in equal circumftances, is nearly the fame, 

What renders this ‘opinion both more natural: 
and more probable, is the well known fact, that, 
in ftuds, the number of females produced is e+ 
qual tothat of the males; ; which is a clear proof, 

that, with regard to fex at leaft, ties creme con- 
tributes her fall proportion, 

But, to return to our fubjeét. Wen the flal- 
lion is chofen, and the mares are aflembled, an- 
other ftone-horfe fhould be allowed to. teazet 
them, for no other purpofe but to difcover thofe. 
whicharein feafon. Thofe that are not in proper 
condition repel his attacks.) But, inftead of al- 
lowing him to proceed with the mares which are, 
in feafon; he is led off, and) the true ftallion. is, 
fubftituted: in his place. : This’ trial: is) chiefly) 
ufeful for difcovering the condition of fuch mares 
as have never produced; for thofe which have! 
produced are commonly un féafon nine days af 
ter their delivery, and: may, be fafely: covered on 
the tenth day. : Niné days after, their condition: 
may be tried by thesabove: proof, andy if fill int 
feafon, they fhould» be: covered a fecond.! time,’ 
and fo onvevery niñth: day, till, their: ardour a 
bates, which -happens:a few. days after concep>, 
tion.» But, toccondndt this matter properly, rest 
quires « confiderable attention and expence. ‘The 
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Rud fhould be eftablithed on good ground, and 
‘its ‘dimenfions proportioned to the quantity of 
‘nares and ftallions’ employed. This ground 
fhould be divided into feveral apartments, and 
‘well fenced with ditches or hedges. The impreg- 
nated mares, and thofe which are fuckling their 
young, fhould have the richeft pafture. Another 
Ænclofure, where the grafs is lefs rich, fhould 
contain the uncovered mares, thofe that have 
‘not conceived, and the female foals; for a rich 
pafture makes them grow too fat, and weakens 
the generative faculty. Laftly, the young male 
foals and geldings fhould be confined to -the 
drieft and moft unequal part of the ground, that, 
by afcénding and defcending the eéminences, 
they may acquire a freedom in their limbs and 
‘fhoulders. This laft enclofure fhould be-well | 
fenced from that which contains the mares, to 
prevent the young horfes from enervating them- 
felves by premature efforts. If the held be fuf- 
ficiently extenfive, each of thefe enclofures 
fhould be divided into two, and grazed alter- 
‘nately by horfes and oxen. ‘This mode of gra- 
zing improves the pafture; for the ox repairs 
what is injured bythe horfe. Hach park fhould 
likewife be furnifhed with a pond, which is bet- 
ter than a running water, and alfo with trees to 
thelter the animals from too much heat; but, to 
‘prevent accidents, all old ftumps fhould be root- 
‘ed out, and deep holes filled up, Thefe paftures 
‘will afford fufficient nourifhment to the flud du- 
| rs ring 
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ring the fummer; but, in winter, the mares and. 
‘foals fhould be put into ftables, and fed with hay, 
except in very fine weather, when they may 
be fet out to pafture during the day. The ftal- 
lions fhould be always kept in the ftables, fed 
with a greater proportion of ftraw than of hay, 
and moderately exercifed till the time of cover- 
ing, which generally lafts from the beginning 
of April till the end of June. During this pe- 
tiod, they fhould be fed plentifully, but with 
no other article than their ordinary food. 

When the ftallion is conducted to the mare, to 
augment his ardour, he fhould be well dreffed, 
The mare fhould have the fhoes taken off her 
hind feet; for fome of them are apt to kick at 
the approach of the ftallion. One man holds the 
mare by the head, and two others lead the ftal- 
lion by long reins When in a proper fitua= 
tion, he fhould be aflifted by the hand, by 
turning afide the tail of the mare; for the op- 
pofition of a fingle hair might wound him in a 
dangerous manner. The ftallion fometimes quits 
the mare without confummating. If the trunk 
of his tail near the crupper vibrates before he 
defcends, we may be certain that he has confum- 
mated; for this motion always accompanies e= 
miffion. After confummation, the act fhould 
not be reiterated; but he ought to be carried 
back immediately to the ftable, there to remain 
two days: For, though a horfe might be able to 
cover every day during the feafon ; yet, if only 

| | admitted 
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gimitted once in two days, he is both more vi- 
| gorous and more fuccefsful. During the firft 
feven days, therefore, let him have four differ- 
ent mares, and, on the ninth, let him again co- 
ver the firft: mare, and fo on as long as they 
continue in feafon, When one of the mares 
- ceafes to be ardent, another fhould be fubftituted 
in her place; and, as many are impregnated at 
the firft, fecond, or third time, a flallion, mana- 
“ged in this manner, may cover 15 or 18 mares, 
à and produce 10 or 12 foals, during the three 
“months that thefe amours continue. Stallions 
‘throw out a valt profufion of feminal fluid; 
‘mares likewife emit, or rather diftil, a fluid du- 
“ring the time they are in feafon; and, as foon 
-as they are pregnant, thefe emiffions ceafe. This 
“fluid was called Hippomanes by the Greeks ; 
and of it they are faid to have made love-po- 
“tions, which rendeted horfes, in particular, fran- 
“tic with defire ‘The hippomanes is totally 
different from the fluid found in the membranes 
that cover the foal, which was firft difcovered 
and defcribed by M: Daubenton #, The ap= 
* pearance of the hippomanes is the moft certain 

mark of ardour in mares. This paflion may like- 

wife be difcovered by the {welling of the under 
part of the vulva, and by the frequent neighing 
éf the mares, who, at this period, have 4 firong 
 defire of approaching the horfe. After à mare 
"has been covered, fhe may be led to the pafture 
Due: : | . without 


. 
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without any other precaution, The firft foal ial 
always more puny than the fubfequent ones s, 
"Fo. compenfate this defect, a mare fhould bel 
ferved, for the firft time, with a large ftallion.. 
Ehe differences in the figures of the horfe and 
mare fhould be attended to, in order to correct, 
the faults of the one by the perfedions of the o- à 
ther; and no difproportioned conjunétions ought 
to. be admitted, as of a {mall horfe and à large 
mare, or of a large horfe and-a {mall mare; for: 
the produce of fuch conjunctions will either be. 
fmall or ill-proportioned. In-order to. Improve 
Nature, we muft advance by gradual fteps: A 
plump but handfome horfe, for example, may | 
be admitted to a mare that is too grofs, a fmall . 
mare to a horie a little taller, a mare with a bad 
fore-hand to a horfe with a fine head, neck, &c. — 
It has been remarked, that ftuds Kept in dry 
light foils produce active, nimble, and vigorous 
Hg He with mervous limbs and dos hoofs ; 

while thofe kept in moift ground, and in too 
rich pafturage, have generally large heavy heads, | 
grofs bodies, thick legs, bad hoofs, and broad — 
feet... It is eafy to perceive that thefe differences * 
proceed from the. varieties in climate and food. 
But the neceility of croffing the breed, to pre- 
vent the degeneration of horfes, is more difficult. 
to underftand, and ef more importance to:be’ 
paca . mushal, 
There is in Nature a general prototype of ex 
very fpecies, upon sot each individual is mo. 
‘ | delled, 
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delled, but which feems, in its a@ual produ&tion, 
to be depraved or improved by circumftances ; 
fo that, with regard: to certain. qualities, dés 
‘appears to be an unaccountable variation in the 
fucceflion of individuals, and, at the fame time, 
an admirable uniformity in the entire fpecies. 
The firft animal, the firft horfe, for example, 
has been the external and internal model, upon 
which all the horfes that have exifted, or fhall 
exift, have been formed. But this model, of 
which we know only copies, has had, in com+ 
 municating and multiplying its form, the power 
_ of adulterating or of improving itfelf. ‘The o- 
riginal impreflion is preferved in each individual. 
* But among millions of individuals, not one ex- 
_ ally refembles another, nor, of AGE the mo- 
del from which they fprung. This difference, 
which fhows that Nature is not abfolute, but 
_ knows how to vary her works by infinite fhades, 
is equally confpicuous in the human {pecies, in 
all animals, and-in all vegetables. What is fin- 
gular, this model of the beautiful and the excel- 
lent, feems to be difperfed over every region of 
the earth, a portion of which refides in all cli- 
mates, and always degenerates, unlefs united 
with another portion brought from a diftance. 
In order, therefore, to obtain good grain, beau- 
- tiful flowers, &c. the feeds muft be changed, 
and never fown in the fame foil that produced 
them. In the fame manner, to have fine horfes, 
dogs, &c. the males and females of different 
' countries 
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countries muft have reciprocal intercourfés 
Without this precaution, all grain, flowers, and 
animals degenerate, or rather receive an impref- 
fion from the climate fo ftrong as to deform and. 
adulterate the fpecies. This impreffion remains, | 
but it is disfigured by every feature that is not | 
eflential. By mixing races, on the contrary, or 
by crofling the breed of different climates, beau- | 
ty of form, and every other ufeful quality, are : 
brought to perfection: Nature recovers her. 
{pring, and exhibits her beft produ&tions. : 
I mean not to enterinto a detail of the caufes 
of thefe effets ; but fhall confine myfelf to fuch 
conjetures as moft readily prefent themfelves, — 
We know by experience, that animals or vege- _ 
tables, tranfported from diftant climates, often * 
degenerate, and fometimes come to perfection, 
in à few generations. This effect, it is obvious, 
1s produced by difference of climate and is 4 
food. The operation of thefe two caufes muft, ! 
dn procefs of time, render fuch animals exempt 
from, or fufceptible of certain affeCtions, or cer+ 
tain diffen es: Their temperament muft fuffer a 
gradual change. Of courle, their form, which : 
partly depends on food and the qualities of the 
humours, muft alfo, in the courfe of generations, 
fuffer an alteration. This change, it is true, is 
hardly perceptible in the firft generation; be: 
caufe the male and female, which we fuppofed 
to be the origin of this race, being fully grown, 
had paeeived their form and fructure before they _ 
were | 


# 
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were tranfported. The new climate and new 
_ food may change their temperament ; but cannot 
have influence upon the folid and organic parts 
 fufficient to alter their form. The firft genera- 
‘tion of thefe animals, therefore, will not fuffer 
any change in their figure; nor, at the inftant 
of birth, will the flock be vitiated or depraved. 
But the young and tender ftranger will feel a 
much ftronger impreflion from the climate than 
its father or mother experienced. The opera- 
tion of food will likewife be fo great as to in- 
fluence the organic parts during the time of the 
animal’s growth: A change will, of courfe, be 
introduced into its form ; the feeds of imperfec- 
tion will be fown, and appear, in a fenfible man- 
ner, in the fecond generation, which will not 
only labour under its own proper defects, or 
thofe proceeding from its growth and nourifh- 
ment, but inherit all the vices of the fecond ftock. 
Laftly, the imperfections and deformities tranf- 
mitted to the third generation, being combined 
with the influence of the climate and food du- | 
ring the growth of the animal, will become {a 

- great as to obliterate entirely the characters of 
the original flock, Hence, ina few generations, 
animals tranfported into a climate different from 

. their own, lofe all their diftinétive qualities, and 
acquire thofe peculiar to the country they are 
obliged to inhabit, In France, Spanifh or Bar- 
bary horfes, when the breed is not croffed, be- 
come French horfes fometimes in the fecond ge- 
neration, 
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neration, and always in the third. Inftead of $ 


preferving the breed diftin@, therefore, it is ne- 


ceflary to crofs it every generation, by admitting — 


Spanifh or Barbary horfes to the mares of the 


country. It is fingular, that this renewing of | 


the race, which is only partial, produces’ better 
effects than if it were complete.. A Spanifh 
horfe and mare will not produce fuch fine horfes 
in France, as thofe bred. from a Spanifh horfe 
and a French mare. This may eafily be con- 
ceived, if we attend to the compenfation of de- 
feats which neceflarily happens, when males and 
females of different countries are allowed to in- 
termix, Every climate, by its influence, joined 
to that of the food, gives a certain conformation 
of parts, which errs either by excefs or defect, 
When a warm climate produces redundancies 
in particular parts, a cold climate gives rife to 
deficiencies in the fame parts: Hence, when a= 
nimals of oppofite climates intermix, an exa@ 
compenfation is effected. As the moft perfeét 
work of Nature is that in which there are feweft 


defects, and as the moft perfe@ forms are thofe 


which have feweft deformities, the prodution 
of two animals, whofe faults exactly compenfate 
each other, will be the moft perfe& of the kind, 
Now, this compenfation being alway completeft, 
when animals of remote, or rather of oppofite 
climates, are joined, the compound refulting from 
the mixture is more or lefs perfect, in proportion 


as the a or defects i in the conftitution of | 


the 
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: the father -are oppoles to She Besbhast to the 

mother. 

» To have good horfes, nie in the tempe- 
rate climate of France, ftallions fhould be brought 
_ from the warmeft or the coldeft countries.. The 
Arabian or Barbary horfes ought to have the 

preference; and, after them, thofe of Spain and 
of Naples. With regard to cold climates, the 
horfes of Denmark fhould be preferred, and, 

next to them, thofe of Holftein and Friefland, 

All thefe ftallions, whenadmittedto French mares, 
. will produce very fine horfes ; and they will al- 
ways be better:and more beautiful, in propor- 
tion as the climate is more remote from that of 

France; fo that the Arabian horfe is preferable 
to the Barb, and the Barb to the Spanifh. In the 
{ame manner, ftallions brought from Denmark 
will produce finer horfes than thofe brought 
from Friefland... When ftallions from very 
warm or very cold countries cannot be procured, 
they thould..be brought from England or Ger- 
many, or even from the fouthern provinces of 
France to the northern, Some advantage is 
- always obtained. by ferving mares with ftrange 
horfes; for when thofe of the fame race, and 
in the fame ftud, are allowed to intermix, they 
. infallibly degenerate in a very fhort time. 

_ The influence of climate and of food upon 
the human fpecies, is not fo great as upon other 
* animals. . The reafon is obvious. Man defends 
; pindele, better than any other animal from the 
intemperance 
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intemperance of the climate. He accommodates | 


his lodging and clothes to the nature of the i 


_feafon. His food is more various, and, confe- 


quently, does not operate in the fame manner 


upon every individual. The defeats or redun- 


dancies which proceed from thefe two caufes, | 
and which are fo conftant and fo perceptible in ! 


the animals, are by no means equally confpicu- 
ous in man, As migrations have often happen- 
ed, as whole nations have intermixed, and as 


many men traveland difperfe ensfelves. through | 


every quarter of the globe, it is not furprifing 
that the human race are lefs fubjeét to the in- 
fluence of climate, and that ftrong, handfome, 
and even ingenious men, are to be found in e- 


very country. It is probable, however, that, | 
vy. 7 P ) 9 


from an experience, of which all remembrance 
is now loft, men had difcoveréd the evils that 
refult from alliances of the fame blood ; for e- 


ven among the moft unpolifhed nations, a bro- : 


ther has rarely been permitted to marry his fifter. 
This cuftom, which, among Chriftians, is a di- 
vine law, and which is obferved by other people 
from political motives, may have originally been 
founded on obfervation. Policy, ‘unlefs when 
derived from phyfical confiderations, never ex- 
tends in a manner fo general and fo abfolute, 
- But, if men once difcovered by experience that 
their race degenerated, when intercourfe was 
permitted among children of the fame family, 


they would foon regard the alliances of different ! 


families, 
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families, as a law eftablifhed by Nature.’ In a 
‘word, we may prefume from analogy, that, in 
‘moft climates, men, like other animals, would de- 
‘generate after a certain number of genera- 
tions. ) 
_ The variety in the colour of animals is ano- 
‘ther effet to be afcribed to the influence of cli- 
‘mate and food. Wild animals which live i in the 
fame climate, are of the fame colour, varying 
only in brightnefs or deepnefs, according to the 
feafons of the year. Thofe, on the contrary, 
which live under different climates, differ likewife 
in colour; and domeftic animals are fo prodi- 
gioufly varied, that we have horfes, dogs, cats, 
&c. of every kind of colour. But the ftag, the 
hare, &c. are uniformly of the fame colour. 
The injuries received from the climate, which 
are always the fame, and the conftant eating of 
the fame food, produce this uniformity in the 
wild animals. The care of man, the luxury 
of fhelter, and the variety of nourifhment, ef- 
face and variegate the original colours in do- 
meftic animals. The mixture of foreign races, 
efpecially when the males and females are not 
of the fame colour, produce the fame effect, and 
fometimes give rife to beautiful varieties, as the 
‘pied horfes, in which the white and black are 
often difpofed in a manner fo fanciful, asto feem 
to be rather the operation of art than of nature. 
_ In coupling horfes, regard fhould be had to 
“the ftature and the colour: ‘Fhe figures fhould 
be 


4 


be contrafted, and the breed croffed by. ftallionsi 
from the moft oppofite: climates. Horfes and 
mares brought, up in the fame ftud fhould never! 
_ beallowed to intermix. Thefe are effential re-| 
quifites. But there are other circumftances which | 
ought not to be negle&ed. For: example, in 2! 
ftud, no mares, with fhort tails, fhould be kept 5| 
becaufe, being unable to defend themfelves from | 
the flies, they are perpetually tormented. The! 
continual agitation occationed by the ftinging of 
thefe infects, 
which has 2 set an betas NES on the nul bal | 
tion and ftature of the foal, that its vigour is al- 
ways proportioned to the goodnefs of its nurfe, 
Brood- mares ihould be chofen from thofe which! 
have been always paftured, and never fatigued 
with labour. Mares which have been long nou- 
rifhed in a ftable with dry food, and afterwards ° 
turned out to grafs, conceive not at firft. Time 
is neceflary to accuftom them to this new kind’ 

of nourifhinent, | | 4 
_ The common feafon of mares is ee the be- 
ginning of April to the end of June; but. the | 
ardour of fome not unfrequently appears at a | 
more early period. An ardour fo premature | 
fhould be repretled ; becaufe the foal would be | 
brought forth in cold weather, and, confequent- | 
ly, fuffer both from the intemperance of the | 
feafon and from bad milk... If this ardour’ ap- | 
pears not,till after the month. of June, it fhould | 
likewife be APRES becaufe the foal would be 
| PER 
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produced in fummer, and would not acquire 
. Rrength enough to. refift the rigors of winter. 

_ Inflead of condu@ing the ftallion to the mare, 
4 is not uncommon to allow him to go. loofe in 
‘the parks where the mares are feeding, and 
to fingle out fuch as are in feafon. By this me- 
thod the mares conceive more readily, But it 
injures the ftallion more in fix weeks, than he 
would be by fix years exercife, moderated and 
‘conducted i in the manner above directed. 

… When the impregnated mares begin to grow 
heavy, they fhould be feparated from hist which 
are not in that condition, to prevent them from 
receiving any injury. ‘Their period of geftation 
‘is generally eleven months and fome.days. ‘They 
bring forth in a ftanding polture,: while’. moft 
other quadrupeds lie down. When the de- 
livery i is difficult, they require the affiftance of 
man ; and, when the foal is dead, it is extracted 
with Gordbi : As in moftanimals, thé colt firft 
prefents its head. In efcaping from the uterus, 
it breaks the membranes, and the waters flow 
abundantly. The waters are accompanied -with 
feveral folid mafles, formed by the fediment of 
the liquor of the allantoides.. Thofe mafles, called 
ippomanes by the ancients, are not, as they fup- 
Dofed, pieces of flefh attached to the head of the 
foal. They are, on the contrary, feparated from 
the foal by the amnios. Immediately after 
#3 the mare licks the foal: But the never 
- Vou, Hil, Z ‘touches 
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touches the bippomanes, though the ancients af= 
{ert that the inftantly devours it. — 
It is ufual to cover a mare nine days after fhe 
has foaled, that no time may be loft, and that. 
every poflible profit may be derived from the 
dtud. It is certain, however, that her ftrength 
being divided, fhe is unable to nourifh both a. 
foal and a a te fo fuccefsfully as if the had but | 
one at a time. To procure excellent horfes, | 
therefore, the mares fhould be covered but once. 
in two years, which would make them live long- 
er, and hold more furely ; for, in ordinary ftuds, 
it is well ifa half or two thirds bring forth ina. 
year. | 
Mares, though impregnated, can fuffer to be! 
covered; and yet there are no inftances of fu-— 
per foetation. In. general, they are capable of” 
producing to the age of 14 or 15 years, and the 
moft vigorous produce not after 18. Stallions, 
when properly managed, retain their prolific 
powers to the,age of 20 years, and fometimes 
longer: And, as in man, thofe which begin too 
early ‘are fooneft extinguithed; for the large 
horfes, which come fooner to maturity than fine 
ones, and are employed as ftallions at the age of 
four years, are commonly ufelefs at: 15. | 
The life of horfes, as in every other fpecies 
of animals, is proportioned to the time of their 
growth. Man, who grows 14 years, can live 
is or feven times as long, 1 i, €, QO OF 100. The 
horfe, whofe growth is accomplifhed in four 
years, 
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‘years, can live fix or feven times as much, i. e. 
"25 or 30. The exceptions to this rule are. {o 
few, that no conclufions can be drawn from 
‘them: And, as large horfes come fooner to 
‘maturity than the delicate ones, their lives are 
dikewile fhorter, and they are fuperannuated in 
HS years. 
In horfes, and moft other quadrupeds, the 
‘growth of the pofterior parts feems at firft to be 
greater thanthat of the anterior. But, in man, the 
‘growth of the inferior parts is at firft lefs than . 
that of the fuperior: For the thighs and legs of 
fnfants are, in proportion to their bodies, much | 
Mefs than thofe of adults. The hind legs of 
the foal, on the contrary, are fo long that they 
‘can rebel his head, which is by no means the 
cafe after he acquires his full growth. But this 
difference proceeds not fo much from the ine- 
quality i in the total growth of the anterior and 
pofterior parts, as from the unequal lengths of 
the fore and hind feet, which uniformly holds 
through all Nature, and is moft remarkable in 
quadrupeds. Man’s feet are larger, and likewife 
fooner formed, than his hands. ‘The greateft 
part of the horte? s hind leg is only a foot, be- 
ing compofed of bones correfponding to the 
tarfus, metatarfus, &c, It is not, therefore, fur- 
prifing, that this foot fhould be ont expand- 
éd than the fore-leg, the inferior part of which 
reprefents the hand, being compofed of the bones 
‘ the carpus, metacarpus, &c,. This difference 
Z 2 is 
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is cafily perceived immediately after a foal, 1 
Pine forth, ; The fore-legs, when compared 
with the hind ones, are ‘proportionably much 
‘fhorter. than they are to. be afterwards. Belides, 
the thicknefs which the body acquires, though : 
independent. of the proportional growth . it 1 
length, increafes the diftance between the hind. 1 
feet and the head,. and, :confequently, prevent 
the animal, SP full grown, from reaching 


the head. : De 4 


SA 


In all animals, each fpecies varies according to 


(M 


‘the climate; and the general refults of thefe 
_ varieties conftitute different races. Of thefe. we 
can, only diftinguith the’ moft remarkable, - of 
thofe that nb differ from each other, pafling 
over the intermediate fhades, which here, as in 


all the operations of Nature, are infinite. Wa 


Ji 


have even augmented their number and confus 
fon by cherifhing the mixture ot 1aces, If the 
expreflion may be ufed, we have dealt roughly 
with Nature, by, bringing into our climates the 
horfes of Afia and of. Africa. By introducing 
mto France the hor fes Of every countrys 
the primitive race cannot now be recognifed à | 
fo that, to diftinguith horfes, there remains only : 
afew flight chara@ters produced by the adual 


influence ‘of the climate, Thefe characters would 


fenfible,, if the races of each ‘climate, were, >. Pré 
ferved without mixture. . Thefe, fmall varieties $ 
“would, be more apparent and lef, numerous g 
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but there would be a certain number of great 
arieties, which»every man could diftinguifh 
with eafe. Inftead of which, habit, and even 
long experience, are neceflary to enable us to 
know the horfes of different countries. On this 
fubjec&t we have no light but: what ‘is derived 
from the books of travellers, the works of New- 
cattle, Garfault, Mie &c. and fome re- 
marks communicated to us by M. de Pignerolles, 
mafter of horfe to the King of France, and pre- 
fident of the academy of Angers. 
The Arabian horfes are the moft beautiful, 
They are larger, more flefhy, and handfomer 
than the Barbs. But, as they are feldom brought ~ 
into France, few obfervations have been made 
regard to their perfeCtions or defects. 
Barbary horfes are more common. They have 
; itary fine neck, not overcharged with hair, 
and well divided from the withers. The head 
is fmall and beautiful. ‘The ears are handfome 
and properly placed, the fhoulders are light and 
flat. The withers are thin and well raifed. The 
back is ftraight and fhort. The flank and fides 
are round, and the belly not too large. The. 
jaunch-bones are properly concealed ; the crup- 
er is fomewhat long, and the tail placed ra- 
iret high. The thigh is well formed, and rarely 
flat. The limbs are Be! handfome, and not hairy. 
[he tendon is prominent, and. ‘the foot. well 
made; but the paftermis often long. They.are of 
all colours, but generally grayifh. In their 
| Zi ‘Son Movements, 
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quire to be dires They are fi, pet 
_ light, and make extremely fine hunters. ' Thefe! 
horfes appear to be the moft proper for impro-! 
- ving the breed. Their ftature, however, is not fo. 
large as could be wifhed. They are feldom a| 
bove four feet eight inches,and never exceed four] 
feet nine *.: It is connie by repeated experi-| 
ence, that, in France, England, &c. they produce! 
foals which grow larger than their parents. 
Of the Barbary horfes, thofe of the kingdom of! 
Morocco are faid to be the beft, and next to] 
thefe are the Barbs from the mountains. The) 
horfes of Mauritania are of an inferior quality, | 
as well as thofe of Turkey, Perfia, and Armenia,| 
All the horfes of warm climates have fmoothes! 
and fhorter hair than thofeofother countries. The 
Turkifh horfes are not fo well proportioned as 
the Barbs. Their necks are generally flender, 
their bodies long, and their legs too thin. They, 
_ are, however excellent travellers, and have a. 
long wind. It will not be thought furprifing, 
that the bones of animals are harder in warm 
than in cold climates. Its for this reafon that, 
though they have thinner fhank bones than | 
the horfes of this country, their limbs are, 
ftronger. à 

The Spanifh horfes, which hold Heron ran 
after the Barbs, have a_long, thick, hairy neck, 
The head is rather grote and flethy. The ears are 
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Bas, but well fituated. The eyes are full of 
fire, and their airis bold and noble. The fhoul- 
ders are thick and. the cheft broad. The reins 
are often a little low, the fides round, and the 
belly frequently too big. The crupper is gene- 
rally round and large, though in fome itis ra- 
ther long. The limbs are fine and not hairy ; 
the tendons of the legs are prominent ; the pa- 
Iftern is fometimes too long, like that of the 
‘Barb; the foot is rather long, like that of the 
‘mule; and the heel is often too high. The 
Spanifh horfes of the beft race are thick, plump, 
and of a low ftature. Their movements are 
Lkewile quick and fupple; and they are re- 
‘markable for fpirit and boldnefs. Their colour 
4s commonly black, or a dark chefhut, though 
they are to be found of all colours, Their 
“nofes and limbs are feldom white. Thefe marks 
are difliked by the Spaniards, who never breed 
from thofe which have fuch characters. Their 
favourite mark is a ftar in the fore-head; and 
they efleem a horfe without a fingle ot, as 
much as we defpife him. Both of thefe prejudi- 
ces, though oppolite to each other, are perhaps 
equally ill founded ; for we find excellent horfes 
with all kinds of are: or with no marks what- 
“ever. Thefe little differences in the coats of horfes 
feem to have no dependence on their difpofi- 

‘tions or internal conftitution, but take their 
pe from external circumftances * ; for a flight 
4a wound 


be This is, perhaps, not altogether true ; for, it is generally 
| remarked, 
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wound on the fkin produce a white fpot. Be=| 
fides, Spanith horfes, of whatever kind, are ‘all 
marked in the thigh, with the fignature of the! 
ftud from which tow were taken. They are ge-| 
nerally of a fmall ftature, though fome of them) 
are four feet nine or ten inches *, Thofe of Ups 
per Andalufia are faid to be the beft, though’ 
their heads be often too long. But their other} 
rare and excellent qualities make this fault ins) 
fignificant. They are obedient, couragious, grace | 
ful, fpirited, and more docile than the Barbell 
For thefe talents they are preferred’ to ‘all the. 
horfes of the world, for the purpofes of war, of 
pomp, or'of the menage. . | 4 

The fineit Englifh horfes, in their conforma 
tion, refemble thofeof Arabia and Barbary, from, 
which: they originally fprung. Their heads) 
however, are too large, though handfome; ‘and, 
their ears are too hina but ‘well fituated. By. 
the ears alone, an Englifh horfe may be diftin-| 
guifhed from a Barb, But the great difference | 
lies in their flature ; for the ool hories are 
much larger and plumper, being four 
feet ten, and even five feet Hate . They are 
of all colours, and diftinguithed by every fort of 
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remarked, that white or light. coloured ‘animals are not fo 
ftrong and hardy as thofe of darker colours. It-’is found by 
experience, that thofe legs or horfes which have much white 
upon them, are apteft to fwell and turn greafy; and the | 
white {pots occafioned by wounds feem to indicate a partis | 
cular weaknefs in the parts. 4 
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4 They are venaalis ftrong, vigorous, 
hardy, capable of enduring much fatigue, and 
excellent either for hunting: or the courfe.' But 
they want grace and dvehiny they are if, 
and have little play in their fhoulders. 
… The Englifh race-horfes are extremely est, 
| and are managed with great dexterity by their 
| riders I cannot give a better example than by 
yelating the fubftance of a letter I received from 
a nefpedlable nobleman *, dated London, Feb. 18. 
«1748. Mr Thornhill, ppdtrelaRer of Stilton, 
laid a bet, that he dédié ride three times the 
road from Stilton to London, or 215 Englifh 
| miles, in 15 hours. He fet out from Stilton on 
the 29th day of April 1745, and, after mount- 
| ing eight different horfes on the bad) arrived at 
| London in three hours fifty-one minutes. He 
M inftantly fet off from London, and, having 
| mounted only fix horfes, he reached Stilton in 
| three hours fifty-two minutes. For the third. 
| courfe, he ufed feven of the fame horfes, and fi- 
| nifhed it in three hours forty-nine minutes. So 
| that he not only gained’ his bet, but, inftead of 
| fifteen hours, he ‘had performed what he had 
_ undertaken in eleven hours thirty-two minutes. 
I fufpe that no example of fuch fleetnels was 
| ever exhibited at the Olympic games. 

The Italian horfes were formerly much hand- 
* fomer than they are now; becaufe, for fome 
time paft, the breed has eu neglected. How- 
ever, the Risapelttng horfes are ftill excellent for 


carriages. 
# The Earl of Morton, 
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Carriages. But, in general, they have large 
heads and thick :necks; they are alfo untrac- à] 
table, and, of courfe, not eafily managed. Thefe | 


ial 


_ defects, are compenfated by the ftatelinefs of 4 
their form, by their high fpirit, and by the | 
gracefulnefs of their motions. À 3 
The Danifh horfes, both on account of fize | 
‘and beauty, are preferred to all others for car- | 
riages. Some of them are perfe& models; but | 
their number is fmall: For moft of them are ‘| 
not very regularly formed, having thick necks, M 
grofs fhoulders, backs too long and too low, and : 
cruppers too narrow in proportion to the thick- 
nefs of their fore-parts. But they are all grace | 
ful in their movements; and, in general, they | 
are excellent for war and for pomp. They are. — 
of all colours ; and the tiger-fpotted horfes are _ 
peculiar to Denmark. | | 
Germany produces very fine horfes : But, ! 
though generally bred from Barbary, Turkifh, : 
Spanifh, and Italian horfes, moft of them are 
heavy and fhort-winded; and therefore ill] qua- : 
lined for hunting or courfing. The horfes of M 
Hungary and Tranfylvania, on the contrary, are | 
light and nimble. .To prevent their neighing | 
in time of war, and alfo, it is faid, to improve 4 
their wind, the Hungarians flit the noftrils of M 
their horfes. I have never had an opportunity | 
of afcertaining the fa@,:that horfes, whofe no- | 
fils are flit, lofe the power of neighing. But | 
I fhould rather imagine, that this operation only D! 
| | _ renders 
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Beniders their neighing more feeble. It is re- 
Pnarked of the Hungarian, Croatian, and Polifh 
-horfes, that they are noted for retaining what is 
* ealled the mark in their teeth till they be very 
old. 

The Dutch horfes anfwer very well for draw- | 
ing coaches, and are commonly ufed in France for 
that purpote. The beft kind are brought from 
the province of Friefland: Thofe of. Bergue 
and Juliers are alfo very good. The Flemifh 
horfes are much inferior to the Dutch. Almoft 
the whole of them have large heads, and broad 
feet; and their legs are fubjeét to humours. 
 Thefe two laft faults render them very unfit for 
carriages. 

-In France, there are horfes of all kinds; but 
few of them are handfome. The beft faddle- 
horfes are brought from the Limofin. They 
| refemble the Barbs, and are excellent for the 
 chafe. But they grow very flowly, require 
much care when young, and muft not be ufed 
till they arrive at the age of eight years. There 
are likewife good ponies in Auvergne, Poitou, 
and Burgundy. But, next to the Limofin, Nor- 
mandy furnifhes the fineft horfes. ‘They are 
- not fo good for the chafe; but they make bet- 
ter war-horfes. They are plump, and foon ac- 
quire their full growth. Good coach-horfes, 
* lighter and more alert ‘than thofe of Holland, 
are bred in Lower Normandy and Cotentin, 
_ Franche-Comté and the Boulonnois furnifh us 
with 
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with very good draught-horfes. ‘In general, the | 
French horfes have their fhoulders too wide, À 
while thofe of the Barb are too narrow. q 

Having défcribed thofe horfes with which we \ 
are beft acquainted, we fhall now give the rela- 1 
tions of travellers concerning foreign horfes, of — 
which we have little knowledge, There are | 
good horfes in all the iflands of the Archipela- | 
go. Among the ancients, the horfes of Crete | 
were in high eftimation for agility and fwift- \ 
_nefs * However, horfes are now little ufed in | 
that ifland, on account of the ruggednefs of the ; 
country, which is every where mountainous and — 
full of inequalities. The beft horfes in thefe | 
iflands; and even in Barbary, are of the Arabian à 
_ race. The native horfes of the kingdom of M 
Morocco are much fmaller than thofe of Arabia, 1 
but very nimble and vigorous}. Mr Shaw al= « 
ledges {, that the breed of Egypt and of Tingi- + 
tania is fuperior to thofe of the neighbouring — 
countries ; and yet, more than a century ago, | 
excellent horfes were found throughout a!l Bar- © 
bary: Thefe Barbary horfes, he fays, never 
ftumble; and they ftand ftill when the rider dif. _ 
mounts, or drops the bridle. “They walk very : 
faft, and gallop with great rapidity ; but they à 
are never allowed to trot or amble, thefe move. _ 
. ments: being” confidered by ‘the natives as rude | 


Ce 2 


Sitch adh heels | : 19168 0 a 
+ * Defcrip. des ifles de ?Archipel, par Dapper, p' 462. 
cf L'Afrique;de Maimoli toms 2hprazgiiu 1 
£ See Shaw’s travels, , 
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“and vulgar. . He.adds, that the Egyptian horfes 
pue fuperior to all ‘others both in ftature and in 
“beauty. But thefe Egyptian, as well'as ,moft 
“of the horfes of Barbary, fprung originally. from 
the Arabians, which. are unqueftionably the 
“handfomett horfes in the world, 
1 According.to Marmol *,) or rather Leo Afri- 
çanusf, whom Marmol has copied almoft, ver- 
\batim, the. Arabian, horfes. are, defcended.,from 
‘the wild horfes in the deferts of Arabia, of which 
ftuds were formed very anciently,, and which 
multiplied {fo greatly, as to ire pin all Afia 
à and Africa Theyare fo fwift. ass fo out-run 
“the. oftrich. The Arabs of ,the.defert and;the 
people of Lybia rear numbers of thefe horfes 
| for the chafe. They never ufe them either in - 
“war, or for travelling, : They pafture them, Aas 
Fong as the grafs, remains, and,,.when it fails, 
they feed them with dates and’ camel’s: milk, 
which mak e them nervous, light, and meagre. 
| bt hey, catch, the wild horfes in ts when 
young; they eat ‘their Hefhy which they efieem 
Pas very delicate food. Thefe wild horics are 
| fall, land comm only of an. afh-colour, though 
fone of them: are’ white; andthe ‘hais of the 
“tiatie and tail Ys ‘fhort and crifped. Curious res 
“lations, concern! ng the ene horfes, are give 
by other traveliersd, of which! fhail only men- 
tion fome of the principal facts. | 
Mn ove der ee dei Meehan ms Yo tation ait! Soe ake 
 *"L’Afrique de Marmol, tom. 1. p. 50. ., +40 
+ Leo Afric. de Africae defcript. tom. 2. p. 750. 
{ Voyage de M. de la Roque, p. 194, et l’hiit. generale des 
voyages, tom. 2. p. 626, 
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| 
has not his horfes. The Arabs generally ride 
‘upon mares, having learned from experience, | 
that mares endure fatigue, hunger, and thirft, | 
better than horfes. Thefe mares are fo gentle, | 
that, though numbers of them are often left to-. 
gether for whole days, they never ftrike or do | 
each other the fmalleft injury. The Turks, on | 
the contrary, are not fond of mares; but they . 
purchafe from the Arabs thofe horfes which they . 
intend not to ufe as ftallions. The Arabs pre- 
ferve with great’care, and for an amazing length | 
of time, the races of their horfes, They know 


all their alliances and genealogies *; and they di- « | | 
ftinguith | 


There is not an Haras als RE VEE poor, who" 


* The latte here prefents the reader with an original at- M 
teftation, fome of which, M. D’Arvieux fays, have been preferved \ % 
for above 500 years in the public records. ~ | 

Taken before Asporraman, Kapr of Acca. | 

The occafion of this prefent writing or inftrument is, that, at. 
Acca, in the houfe of Badi, legal eftablifhed judge, appeared in 4 
Court Thomas Ufgate the Englifh conful, and with him Sheikh ! 

~Morad Ebn al Hajj Abdollah, Sheikh of the county of Safad; | 
and the faid conful defired, from the aforefaid Sheikh, proof of | 

the race of the gray horfe which he bought of him, and he af-\ A 

firmed to be Monaki Shaduhi+; but he was not fatisfied with | 

this, but defired the teftimony of the Arabs who bred the horfe, | 

and knew how he came to Sheikh Morad; whereupon there ap- _ 

peared certain Arabs of repute, whofe names are undermention-- #1 

ed, who teftified and declared, that the gray horfe which the | 

conful formerly ee of Sheikh Morad, is Monaki Shaduhi, + | 

+ Thefe are the names of ihe two breeds of Arab horfes, which are reckoned « | 


pure and true, and thofe which are of both thefe breeds by father and rene 11 
are the moft noble and free from baftardy. 


\ 
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| flinguith their races into three different claffes. 
The firft, which are of a pure and ancient race 
on both fa they, call Nobles ; the fecond are 
dikewife of an ancient race, but have been de- 
graded by vulgar alliances; and the third clafs 
confifts of pas common horfes.. The latter fell 
at a low price. But thofe of the firft clafs, and 
even of the fecond, among which fomé indivi-. 
bduals ‘are not:-inferior to the nobles, are excef- 
fively dear. Mares of the noble clafs are never 
‘permitted to be covered but by horfes of the. 
fame quality. ThelArabs, by long experience, 
‘know all the races of their horles, 4s weil as 
“thofe of their neighbours. They know their 
| names, 


of the pure race of horfes, purer than milk }; and that the be- 
ginning of the affair was, that Sheikh Saleh, Sheik of Alfabal, 
bought him of the Arabs, of the tribe of al Mohammadat, and 
Sheikh Saleh fold him to Sheikh Morad Ebn al Hajj Abdollah, 
Sheikh of Safad, and Sheikh Morad fold him to the conful a- 
forefaid ; when thefe matters appeared to us, and the contents 
‘were known, the faid gentleman defired a certificate thereof, 
and teftimony of the witnefles, whereupon we wrote him this 
certificate, for him to keep as a proof thereof. Dated Friday 
28 of the latter Rabi in the year 1135. 


fi * Witnefles, ; 


Sheikh Fumat al Falibau of the Ar rab 


_ of al Mohammadat. 
Ali Ebn Taleb al Kaabi. 


Ibrahim his Brother. 
Mohammed al Adhra Sheikh Alfarifat, 


| UE i Khamis al Kaabi. 
=. + A proverbial expreffion. 
> | | PEnnanT’s Zoouoey. 
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names, RE colours, cecal marks, Scil 
When.a family have no noble ftallions, they 
borrow, one of a neighbour to cover their marcel 
which is performed in prefence of witnefles, who) 
give an atteftation of it, figned and fealed, bel 


| 
fore the fecretary of the Emir, or fome other 
public’ perfon. This atteftation contains the. 
naines of the horfe and mare, and a complete | 
hiftory of their pedigrees. When the mare has | 
foaled, witnefles are again called, and another 
atteflation is, made, including a defcription, of 
the foal, and the day of its birth. Thefe attefta= | 
tions ermine the value of their horfes, and they. 
are always delivered to the purchafers. The 
fmalleft mares of this firft clafs are worth 500° 
crowns; and many of them {fell at 10004 
crowns; and even higher prices. are fometimes 
given: As the Arabs live \in tents, thefe tents 
ferve them likewite for ftables. The mare and 
her foal, the hufband and his wife and children, 
fleep together promifcuoufly. The infants of- 
ten lié on the‘body, or'on the neck of the mare 
ot foal, without receiving any injury from thefe 
animals, which feem afraid to move, left they 
fhould hurt the children. Thefe mares are fo ac 
cullomed to fociety that they fubmit to every kind 
of familiarity.’ The Arabs never beat their mares; 
but treat them gently, and talk and reafon with ’ 
them. ‘They are fo careful of them as to allow 
them always to walk, and never {pur them, uns 
lefs the occafion be very urgent. Hence, when= 

ever 
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“ever the creatures perceive tHe rider’s heel 
make an approach to their fides, they inftantly 
fet off with incredible fwiftnefs, and leap hedges 
and ditches as nimbly as ftags. If their rider 
chances to fall, they are fo well trained, that 
‘they ftop fhort, even in the moft rapid re 
All the Acabialt horfes are of a middle flature, 
very eafy in their carriage, and rather meagre 
than fat. ‘They are drefled every morning and 
evening with fo much care, that not a {pot of | 
dirt is left on their fkin, and their legs, mane, 
and tail, are wafhed. Their tails are allowed 
to grow long; and the comb is feldom ufed, to 
prevent the hair from being broken. During 
the day, they are not permitted to eat; but are 
watered twice or thrice. At fun-fet, a bag, 
containing about half a bufhel of barley, is paf- 
fed over their heads, and faftened to the neck. 
This bag is not removed till next morning, 
when the barley is entirely confumed. In the 
month of March, when the grafs i is good, they 
are turned out to Dpt This is alfo the fea- 
fon in which the mares are covered ; and, on 
thefe occafions, water is employed in the fame 
‘manner as in other countries. After the {pring 
is paft, the horfes are: taken from the pafture ; 
and, during the reft of the year, they are allow- 
ed neither grafs nor hay, and rarely ftraw, barley 
being their only food. At the age of a year or 
ten months, the Arabians cut the manes of their 
foals, with a view to make them grow long and 


| Vou. III. Aa bufhy, 
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that sad been either faddled or bridled. ‘4 
very day, from morning to night, all the Arabia 
an horfes ftand faddled at the teñt-doors. _ | 
This race of horfes is fpread over all Barbary 5 | 
and the great men among the Moors, and ever 
among the Negroes along: the rivers Gambia) 
and Senegal, have Arabian horfes of great beau 
ty. Inftead of barley or oats, they are fed with} 
maize, reduced to a powder, which is mixed with | 
milk, when they require to be fattened. In this) 
warm climate, they are allowed little water +7 
On the other hand, the Arabian horfes are dif. 
perfed over Egypt, Turkey, and perhaps Perfia, 
where very confiderable ftuds were formerly] 
kept. Marc Paul f mentions one of thefe ftuds. 
which contained ten thoufand white mares; and) 
he fays, that, in the province of Balafcia, there 
is a vaft number of large nimble horfes, with | 
hoofs fo hard as to require no fhoes. ; 
The Levant horfes, like thofe of Perfia and 
Arabia, have very hard hoofs: They are fhoed, 
however, but with fhoes extremely light and 
thin. In Turkey, Perfia, and Arabia, the fame 
manner of feeding and’ dreffing horfes is’ ob= 
ferved. Their litter is made of their own 
dung, which is firft dried in the fun, to remove 
: io % the 


i 


'* L’Hift. generale des voyages, tom. 3. p. 207: 
+ La defcript. geog. de l'Inde, par Marc Paul, tom, 1. p: 41. 
et liv. I. p.21. 
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the difagreeable fmell, and then reduced to a 
powder. Of this a bed is laid in the ftable or: 
tent, about four or five inches thick. This os 
ter lafts very long; for, after being foiled, 

is dried a fecond aut in the fun, which eat 
it entirely from its offenfive odour. | 
In Turkey there are Arabian, Tartarian, and 
Hungarian horfes, befide the native horfes of that. 
country, which laft are exceedingly handfome *, 
fwift, and fpirited. But they are delicate, and 
foon fatigued. They eat little, are eafily heat- 
ed, and their fkin is fo fenfible, that they are 
unable to bear the friction of a comb; inftead 
of which, they are brufhed, and wafhed with 
water. ‘Thefe horfes, though beautiful, are in- 
ferior to the Arabians, and even to thofe of Per- 
fia; the latter, next to the Arabians, being 
the handfomeft and beft horfes of the Eaft. The 
pafture in the plains of Media, of Perfepolis, of 
Ardebil, and of Derbent, is extremely fine; and 
a Bisa dns quantity off horfes, moft of widel 
are beautiful and excellent, are raifed there by 
order of government. Pietro della Valle Ÿ pre- 
fers the common horfes of Perfia to the fineft 
Neapolitan horfes. ‘They are generally of a mid- 
dle ftature ||; and fome of them are very fmall, 
A À a 2 . but 


* Le Voyage de M. Dumont, tom. 3. p. 253. 

T Les Voyages de Thevenot, tom. 2. p. 220. de Chardin, 
om. 2. p. 25.3 d'Adam Olearius, tom. 1. p. 560. 

nf Les Voyages de Pietro della Valle, tom. 5. p. 284. 
ll Voyages de Tavernier, tom. 2. p. 19. | 


L 


_ and never ftumble. They are robuft, and fo | 


+ 
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but firong and aftive *; while others exceed the. 
fize of the Englifh faddle-horfes f. They have’ 
light heads, and fine necks. Their ears are 
handfome and well fituated. They have flen-W 
der legs, fine cruppers, and hard hoofs. They | 
are docile, fpirited, bold, and capable of endu-4 
ring great fatigue, They are extremely fwift,} 


eafily nourifhed, that their only food is barley | 
mixed with cut ftraw; and they are grazed dus} 
ring ‘fix weeks of the fpring only. Their tails} 
are allowed to grow long; and they are never} 
gelded. : Coverings are ufed to defend them) 
from the injuries of the weather. Peculiar care. 
and attention are beftowed upon them; and they | 
are managed by a fimple bridle, without em2l 
ploying the fpur. Great numbers of them are 
tranfported to Turkey and the Indies. Thofel 
travellers, who beftow fo much praife upon the 
Perfian horfes, allow, however, that the Arabi- | 
ans are fuperior in agility, courage, ftrength, | 
and beauty; and that they are more valued, e+ 
ven in Perfia, than the horfes of that country. | 
The horfes which are bred in the Indies ares 
very indifferent {.. Thofe ufed by the great men 
of the country are brought from Perfia and AS | 
: rabia, 
«| Les Voyages de Thevenot, tom. 2. p.220. 

ie 4 Les Voyages de Chardin, tom. 2. p. 25. 


_ Ÿ Le Voyage de la Boullaye-le-Gouz, p. 256.:et Recueil 
des voyages qui ont fervi à l’établiffement de la compagnie. 


des Indes, tom. 4. p. 424... © i ; 07 #4 
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bia. They are fed with hay during the day; 
and, at night, in place of barley and oats, they 
‘get peafe boiled with fugar and butter. This 
‘nourifhing diet fupports them, and gives them 
fome degree of ftrength ; without it, they would 
foon perifh, the climate not being adapted to 
“their conftitution. The native horfes of: India, 
are very {mall. Some of’ them are fo exceed- 
‘ingly diminutive, that, Tavernier informs us, 
‘the young Prince of Mogul, aged about feven 
‘or eight years, generally rode on a handfome © 
Jittle creature, whofe ftature exceeded not that 
of a large greyhound *. Very warm climates, it 
‘would appear, are deftruétive to horfes. Thofe 
‘of the Gold Coaft, of Juida, of Guiney, &c. are 
likewife RE Ne bad. ‘They carry their head 
and neck very low. Their movements are fo 
feeble and tottering, that one is apt to imagine 
they are always ready to fall. If not continu- 
ally beat, they would not ftir a limb; and the 
greateit part of them are fo fhort, that the feet 
‘of the rider almoft touch the ground f. They 
are, befides, very untractable, and fit only to be 
eaten by the Negroes, who are equally fond of 
‘horfes flefh as that of dogs t. This appetite for 
horfes flefh is common to the Negroes and Ara- 
plans, and difcovers itfelf in Tartary, and even 
LA à 3 , in 
: * Les Voyages de Tavernier, tom. 3. p. 334. m 
hit Hift. generale des voyages, tom. 3. p. 228. 
+ € Idem, tom. 4. p. 353. 
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in China *, The Chinefe horfes are as bad 
as thofe of India, being feeble, fluggifh, ill made, | 
and very fmall t: Thofe of Corea exceed not 
three feet in height {. Almoft all the horfes of 
China are gelded; and they are fo timid, that 


they cannot be ufed in war. It may, indeed, be. 
affirmed; that the Tartarian horfes made the 
conqueft of China. The horfes of Tartary are” 
very proper for the purpofes of war, Though | 
not of the largeft fize, they are ftrong, vigorous, | 
bold, fiery, pr extremely fwift. Their hoofs” 
are hard, but tco narrow; their heads are light, 

but too fmall; their necks are long: and if; 
and their limbs are too long.» Notwithftanding 
thefe faults, they may be regarded as good hor-" 
fes; for they are indefatigable, and run with a+ 
apts rapidity. The Tartars, like the Arabi 
ans, live with their horfes. At the age of feven or 

eight months, they are mounted by children » who 
walk and gallop them by turns, In this manner 

they are gradually trained; and they are accus, 
ftomed to fuffer long abftinence. But they ares 
not mounted for hunting or travelling, till they 

arrive at fix or feven years of age, alibi they are 


bises 


* Le Voyage de M. le Gentil, tom. 2. p. 24- 

+ Les anciennes relations des Indes, & de la Chine, ado 
de Arabe, p. 204 L’Hift. gen. des voyages, tom. 6. p. 492. 
535: L’Hifloire de la conquête de la Chine, par Palafox, 


p. 426. | 
_ + Nine hands. | | : 
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obliged to undergo the moft incredible fatigues *; 
as walking two or three days without ftopping ; 
‘receiving, for four or five days together, only a 
handful of herbage every eight hours ; and, at 
the fame time, they are kept from avinleinaa for 
‘24 hours, &c. ‘Thefe horfes, which are fo ro- 
‘buft in their own country, become feeble and 
‘ufelefs when tranfported to China or the Indies : 
But they thrive very well in Verfia and Turkey. 
“In Little Tartary, there is a race of {mall hortes, 
‘of which the natives are fo fond, that they never 
permit thefe horfes to be fold to ftrangers. They 
| poffefs all the good and bad qualities peculiar to 
| the horfes of Great Tartary ; which fhows, that 
the influence of the fame manners and education 
“create, in thefe animals, the fame difpofitions and 
‘temperament. In Circaflia and Mingrelia, there 
are many horfes ftill handfomer than thofe of 
'Tartary. Fine horfes are allo to be found in the 
Ukraine, in Walachia, in Poland, and in Swe- 
den. But we have no particular information 
concerning their excellencies or defects. 

If we confult the ancients as to the qualities 
of horfes in different countries, we fhall find T, 
‘that the Greek horfes, and efpecially thofe of 
L'Theffaly and Epirus, were in high eftimation, 
“and were excellent for the FREE Of war; 
| that 


* Palafox, p. 427.: Le recueil des voyages du» Nord. tom. 
La. p. 156. ‘Tavernier, tom. 1. p. 472. L'Hift, gen. des — 
Lvoyag. tom. 6. p. 603. et tom. 7. p. 214.) 

' 1#1Aldrovand. hift nat. de foliped. p. 48. &c. 
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that thofe of Achaia were the largeft then | 
known; that the handfomeft came ie Egypt; 7) 
where babe were very numerous, and wherekl 
Solomon fent to purchafe them ata very high 
price; that, in Ethiopia, on account of the great | 
heat of the climate, the! horfes did not thrive; | 
that Arabia and Africa furnifhed the handfomeft, | 
lighteft, and beft horfes, either for travelling Org 4 
for the courfe; that thofe of Italy, and particu’ À | 
larly of Apulia, were likewife very good ; thar 
Sicily, Cappadocia, Syria, Armenia, Media, and | 
Perfia, produced excellent horfes, which were 
remarkable for lightnefs and be that thofe” 
of Sardinia and Corfica were fmall, but bold 
and vivacious; that the horfes of iis refem=_ M 
bled thofe of Parthia, and excelled in war; that, ÿ) 
in Tranfylvania and Walachia, there were fwift . 
horfes, with light heads, be manes which. 
hang down to the ground, and bufhy tails; that” 
the Danifh horfes were handfome, and fine leap- | 
ers; that thofe of Scandinavia were fmall, but” 
well-formed, and very agile; that the bris off 
Flanders were remarkable for ftrength ; that. 
the Gauls furnithed the Romans with good hor- | 
‘es for the purpofes of riding and carrying bur- * 
dens; that the German korfes were ill- formed, 
and fo vicious, that no ufe was made of them ; 
that the horfes of Switzerland were numerous, | 
and ufeful in war; that thofe of Hungary were 
alfo very good; and, laftly, that the ques 
horfes were fmall and very feeble. 


| 


> 
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f From all thefe facts, it is apparent, that the 
Arabian horfes have always been, and fill are, 
the beft horfes of the world, both for beauty 
and goodnefs; that from them, either directly, 
Mor by the mediation of the Hactie, are derived 
ithe fineft horfes in Europe, in Africa, and in 
Afa ; that Arabia is, perhaps, not bis the ori- 
| ginal’ climate of horfes, but the beft fuited to 
(their conftitution ; fince, inftead of croffing the 
| breed-by foreign horfes, the natives anxioufly 
preferve the purity of their own race; that, at 
| Jeaft, if Arabia be not the beft climate for horfes, 
the Arabs have produced the fame effe@, by the 
Mcrupulous and perpetual attentionthey have paid 
| towards ennobling the race, and never permit- 
| ting individuals to mix which were not the moft 
| handfome, and of the fineft quality ; and that, 
by the fame attention, continued for ages, they 
| have improved the fpecies far beyond what Na- 
| ture would have performed in the moft favour- 
| able climate. It may ftill farther be concluded, 
| that climates rather warm than cold, and above 
| all, dry countries, are beft adapted to the nature 
| of horfes; that, in general, the fmall are better 
| than the large horfes; that care is equally ne- 
| ceflary to them as food ; that, by familiarity and 
| carefles, we procure more advantage from them, 
| than by force and chaftifement; that the horfes 
/ of warm countries have their bones, hoofs, and 
| mufcles, more firm and compact than thofe of 
hi par climates; that, though heat is more con- 
[4 formable 


we! ° (Bento RE, | 


formable to the nature of thefe animals than | 
cold, yet exceffive heat is’ exceedingly hurtful. | 
to them ; that exceffive cold is not lefs injurious ; | 
and, in cies that their conftitution and difpofis| 
tions aepend almoft entirely upon ni foods 


care, and education. 


The practice of geiding horfes, fo generally. | 
n. 


diffufed over Europe and China, is unknown i 


Perfia, Arabia, and many other parts of the eaft. | 
This operation greatly diminifhes their ftrength, | 
courage, {prightlinefs, &c.; but it endows them | 
with gentlenefs, res and docility. In | 
performing it, the animal is thrown on his back; | 
by means of ropes fixed to his legs; the fcro- | 
tum is opened with a fharp knife; and the te- | 
fes, with their veflels, and the pa which” 


fupport them, are. eur The wound is the 


clofed up ; and the patient is bathed twice a dl 
with cold water. His food, during this period, * 
conffts of bran drenched in water, with a view 
to cool him. The operation fhould be perform- | 
ed in {pring or autumn, much heat or much. 
cold being equally dangerous. With regard to 


the age at which it fhould be executed, the prac- 
tice Hd in different places. In certain pro- 


vinces of France, horfes are gelded at the age of as 
year or eighteen months, or as foon as the teftes 
are very apparent without the body. But, the | 
moft general and moft rational cuftom is to de+ 


lay the operation till the age..of two or. three © 


years ; becaufe, when prot: racted this long, the ; 
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animal retains more of the qualities peculiar to 
the male fex. Pliny fays, that, if a horfe be 
gelded before he lofes his milk-teeth, they never 
fhed. But I know, from repeated obfervation, 
that this remark is falfe.: The ancients, it 1s 
probable, were led into this error, by an analogy 
drawn from the ftag, roe-buck, &c.;, for the 
horns of thefe animals never fall off after caftra- 
tion. Geldings lofe the power of impregnating ; 
but there are many examples of their being full 
able to copulate. 

Hoïfes of all colours, like moft animals co- 
vered with hair, moult or caft their hair every 
year, commonly in the fpring, and fometimes in 
autumn. As they are then weaker than at any 
other period, they require more care, and fhould 
be more plentifully fed. Some horles likewile 
caft their hoofs, efpecially in moift and marfhy 
countries, as in Holland *, 

Mares and geldings neigh lefs frequently than 

perfect horfes. Their voices are allo neither fo 
full nor fo deep. ‘In horfes of every kind, five 
different fpecies of neighing, expreflive of differ- 
‘ent paffions, may be diftinguifhed. — In the 
‘neigh proceeding from joy, the voice is long 
protracted, and begins and terminates with fharp 
‘founds: The horfe, at the fame time, flings, 
but without any inclination to ftrike. In the 
Bes | neigh 
 # If this affertion be true, the cafting of the hoofs muft 


Yproceed from fome morbid caufe; for no horfes caft their 


hoofs, unlefs when difeafed. 
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neigh of defire, whether from love or friend= 
thip, the horfe does not fling, the voice is long 
continued, and finifhes with. graver founds. 
The neigh of anger, during which the animal 
flings and ftrikes with fury, is very fhort and 
fharp. The neigh of fear, during which he alfo 
flings, 1 is not longer than that of anger; the 
voice is grave and hoarfe, and feems as if it pro 
ceeded Suite from the noftrils. This neigh res 
Tembles the roaring of a lion. The noife ex- 
preflive of pain is not fo much a neigh, as a. 
groan or fnorting uttered with a grave voice, 
and following the alternate motions of refpira- 
“tion. It has likewife been remarked, that horfes. 
which neigh moft frequently i motives of 
joy or defire, are the beft and moft. generous, 
The voice of unmutilated horfes is ftronger than 
that of geldings or mares. ‘The ne voice; 
even from the moment of birth, is weaker than. 
that of the male. At two years, or two and a. 
half, which is the age of puberty, the voice both 
of males and females, as in man and other ani- 
mals, becomes ftronger and more grave. : 
When the horfe is fired with love, he ideal 
his teeth, and has the appearance of High | 
He likewife fhows them when angry and incli- 
ned to bite. He fometimes thrufts out his. 
tongue to lick, but lefs frequently than the OX, 
though the latter is lefs fenfible of carefles. The 
horfe remembers injuries much longer than the 
ox, and is alfo more eafily difpirited. His nai 
tural 
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Bes difpofition, which is bold and impetuous, 
makes him exert his whole force at once ; and, 
when he perceives that fill more is requifite, he 
grows indignant, and obftinately refufes to act. 
But the ox, who is naturally flow and flothful, 
feldom employs his whole y and is not 
fo ealily ditheartened. 

» The horfe fleeps much lefs than man, When 


An good health, he never lies above two or three 
hours at a time. He then rifesto eat; After 
being much fatigued, and after filling his belly, 
he lies down a fecond 'time., But, upon the 
‘whole, he fleeps not above three or four hours’ 


jn the twenty-four. There are alfo fome horfes 


which never lie down, but fleep ftanding ; and 
‘even thofe which are accuftomed to lie down, . 


fometimes fleep on their feet. It has been re- 
marked, that geldings fleep ofiener and longer 
| than perfe&t horfes. 


All quadrupeds drink not in the fame manner, 


‘though all are under an equal neceflity of. ex- 
ploring with the head that liquor which they 
‘have no other method of apprehending, except 
‘the monkey, and fome other animals that have’ 


4 


‘hands, and can drink like man, when a pro- 
per veflel is prefented to them ; for they carry it 
to their mouth, pour out the liquor, and fwal- 


Er it by the fimple movement of deglutition. 


“This is the ordinary way in which man drinks, 


; » becaufe itis the moft commodious. But he can 
vary his method of DIRAIT by contracting 


a 


the 


La 
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the lips, and fucking the fluid, or rather by fink= 
ing both mouth and nofe into it, and then per 1 
forming the motions neceflary to fwallowing,) 
_ Fe can even feize a fluid by the fimple motion 
of his lips; or, laftly, he can ftretch out and 
expand his tongue, make a kind of little cup of 
it, and in this manner, though with fome diffi- 
culty, fatisfy his thirft. Moft quadrupeds might 
alfo drink in different ways: But, like man, they 
follow that which is moft convenient. The dog, 
whofe mouth opens wide, and whofe tongue is. 
long and flender, drinks by lapping, or licking, 
with his tongue, which he forms into a kind of 
cup or {coop, fills at each time, and thus carries. 

a fufhcient quantity of fluid into his mouth. This 

method he prefers to that of dipping his nofet 
into’ the water, The horfe, on the contrary, | 
whofe mouth is too fmall, and whofe tongue is. 
too thick and too fhort, for forming a {coop, 
and who, befides, drinks with more avidity than 

he eats, brifkly finks his mouth and nofe deep, 
into the water, which‘he fwallows plentifully 

by the fimple motion of deglutition *, But this 

obliges him to drink without drawing his breath ; _ 
while the dog refpires at his nofe during the 
time he is drinking. After running, when the 

refpiration is fhort and laborious, horfes fhould à 


be. 


LS 
‘ 


* This is not always the cafe; for many horfes touch only 
the furface of the water with their lips, and ‘fuck it gently ins 
and even thofe which dip their nofes deeper, never fink the 
noftrils under the water, but breathe freely through them when” 
drinking. | 


iris sa) dr. 
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FA allowed to drink at leifure, and to breathe as 
often as they incline. Neither fhould they be 
permitted to drink water that is too cold; for, 

independent of the colics frequently en 
by very cold water, it often cools their nofe to 
fuch a degree, as brings on rheums, and perhaps 
lays the foundation of the difeafe called g/anders, 

the moft obftinate of all maladies to which, this 
noble animal is fubjeét. It has lately been difco- 
wered, that this difeafe is feated i in the pituitary 
‘membrane *; and that itis a genuine rheum, 
which i in time produces an entree in that 
Membrane, Befides, thofe travellers who give a 
detail of the difeafes of horfes in warm countries, 

alledge not that the glanders is equally rapes: 
an Arabia, Perfia, and Barbary; as in cold cli- 
mates. Hence I am led to conjedure, that this 
malady is owing to the fuperior coldnefs of the 
Qwater ; becaufe thefe animals are obliged to keep 
their nofes in the water aconfiderable time, which 
might be prevented by never allowing them to 
drink very cold water, and by always drying 
their noftrils after drinking. Afles, which dread 
cold more than horfes, and refemble them fo 
greatly 1 in their internal ftruéture, are not équal- 
ly fubje@ to the glanders, which is owing, per- 

haps, to their drinking in a different manner 
from the horfe; for, inftead of finking the nofe 
into the water, they barely touch it with their 
ope | LRU 


- 


£ 
* M. de la Foffe, farrier to the King, firft demonftrated this 
- , and he has attempted to cure horfes by the trepan. | 


LD 
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I fhall mention no more of the difeafes of 
horfes. It would extend Natural Hiftory be= 
yond all bounds, if, to the hiftory of each ani- 
mal, we were to join that of its difeafes. How- 
ever, I cannot finifh, the hiftory of the horfe; 
without regretting that the health of this ufeful 
and valuable animal fhould be fill abandoned 
to the blind care, and often abfurd and cruel 
practice, of a fet of men who have neither un- 
derftanding nor letters. Of the art, called by 
the ancients Medicina Veterinaria, we now 
hardly know more than the name. If any 
phyfician would turn his views to this lubjett, 
‘and make it a principal object of his inquiry, I 
am convinced that he would be amply reward= 
ed for his trouble; and that he would not only 
acquire a fortune, but obtain the higheft fepu= 
tation. This fpecies of the BE art would 
by no means be conjectural, or fo difficult as the 
_ other: The manners, the food, the influence of 
fentiment, and all the other obits of diforders, 
being lefs complicated in thefe animals than in 
man, their difeafes muft alfo be more fimple, 
and, of courfe, more eafily inveftigated and treat- 
ed with fuccefs. To thefe advantages may be 
added the perfeét liberty of making experiments, 
of trying new remedies, and of arriving, with 
out fear or reproach, to a moft extenfive know-= 
ledge of this kind, from which, by analogy, de- 
ductions might be drawn of the Bae waft 
to the art of curing men. 
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E have already defcribed the manner in 
| which the horfes of Arabia are treated, 
and given a detail of the pains and attention be- 
ftowed on their education. This dry and warm 
country, which appears to be the ‘origina al cli- 
mate of the horfe, and moft conformable to 
his nature, permits or requires a number 
of ufages that cannot be praëtifed, with equal 
effect, in any other region. In France, and o- 
ther northern nations, it is impracticable to train 
and feed horfes in the fame way as in warm 
climates. But men, who are interefted in 
thefe ufeful creatures, will not be difpleafed to 
learn how they are managed in countries lefs 
favoured by heaven than Arabia, and how they 
conduct themfelves, when they at independent 
of the human fpecies, and when left entirely to 
their own difpolitions and inflinéts, 

| Horfes are differently fed, according to the 
diferent countries to which they are tranf- 
ported, and the ufes to which they are deftined, 
The horfes of Arabia or Barbary, which are 
deftined for hunting, feldom eat herbage or 
grain, Their common’ food, which confifis of 
ates and camels milk, is given them every morn- 
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ing and evening. Thefe aliments, inftead of fate 
tening the horfes, render them meagre, nervous, 


and very fleet. They fpontaneoufly fuck the fhe-| | 


camels, whom they follow * till the time they | 


are ready for mounting, which is not before the | 
age of fix or feven years. 2 
In Perfia, the horfes are expofed night andl 
day to the open air. But, to prote& them from| 
the injuries of the weather, from damp vapours, | 
and from rain, they are covered, efpecially in} 
winter, with cloths; and fometimes an additions| 
al covering is added, which is made of hair, and! 
very thick. A fpot of dry level ground is pre?) 
pared for them, which is greater or fmaller ace 
cording to their number, and kept extreme 
ly clean. Here they are all tied to a long rope,) 
which is well ftretched, and firmly fixed at each 
end to two iron rods ftuck in the earth, Their 
halters, however, aré fufficiently free to, allow! 
them to move with eale.… To prevent them 
from hurting each other, their hind-legs are| 
tied- with a rope, which has iron buckles at each | 
extremity; thefe are brought about to the fore! 
part of the horfes, and faftened to the ground, 
by pegs, but loofe enough to allow them to lie 
down or to rife at their pleafure. » When put! 
into ftables, they are managed in the fame mane) 
ner. Xenophon informs us, that this practice! 
was obferved in his days; and it is alledged,! 
that, by this means, the animals are rendered] 


# Voyage de Marmol, tom. t. p. 50. 
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more gentle and tractable, and lefs peevifh a- 
mong themfelves; qualities extremely ufeful in 
war, when vicious horfes, tied up in fquadrons, 

often injure one another, For litter, the Perfi- 
ans vfe only fand or dry duft, upon which their 
horfes lie down and fleep as well as if it were 
ftraw *. In other countries, as Arabia and the 
Mogul empire, the horfes are littered with their _ 
own dung, well dried and reduced to a pow-_ 

der . The eaftern horfes are never allowed to 
eat from the ground, or even from a rack ; but 
are ferved with barley and cut ftraw in pocks ti- 
ed to their heads; for in thefe climates no hay is 
made, nor do the natives cultivate oats, In fpring, 
the horfes are fed with gras or green barely, 
and great care is taken to give them as much on- 
ly as is barely neceffary ; for too much nourifh- 
ment makes their legs {well, and foon renders 
them ufelefs. Thefe horfes, though ridden with- 
out bridle or ftirrups, are eafily managed. They 
carry their heads very high, by means of a fim- 
ple fnaffle, and run with great rapidity and fure- 
nefs upon the worft roads. The whip and fpur 
are very feldom employed. The latter, when 
ufed, confifts only of a fingle point fixed to the 
heel of the boot. Their common whips are 
made of {mall ftrips of parchment knotted and 
twifted, A few lathes with this whip are fui - 
cient for every purpofe of the rider, 

3 Bb 20 - Horfes 
‘4 “4 me della Valle, tem. 5. p. 284. | 

P + Thevenot, tom. 3. Pp. 129. 

fy 
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Horfes are fo numerous in Perfia, that, ù 
though excellent, they. fell cheap. Some of 
them are very tall and heavy ; but all ‘of them, 
are more remarkable for frength, than for grace= 
fulnefs and beauty. For eafy travelling, the Per 
fians ufe pacing horfes, which are AR this 
motion by tying the fore- foot to the hind foot 
on the fame fide: When young, their noftrils 
are flit, from a notion that it makes thent 
breathe more freely, Thefe horfes travel fo 
well, that they perform with eafe a journey of 
cight leagues without {topping *. 4 

But Arabia, Barbary, and pate are not the 
‘only climates which produce good and handfome: 
horfes. Even in the coldeft countries, if, not. 
too moilt, thefe animals fucceed better than in 
very warm climates. The Peay of the Danifh 
horfes, and the excellence of: thofe of Sweden, 
Poland, &c. are univerfally known. In Iceland, 
where the cold is exceflive, and where often no 
other food can be had than dried fithes, the hors 
-fes; though fmall, are extremely vigorous. + ; 
fome of them are indeed fo diminutive as to be 
fit for carrying children only f. Befides, they 
are fo plentiful in this ifland, that the fhepherds 
tend their flocks on horfeback. Their number is 
not expenfive ; for their food colts almoft nothing. 
Such as the owners can apply to no immediate 
ufe, they mark, and turn out to the mountains, 


There 
* Della Valle, tom. 5. p. 284. + Recueil des voyag 
du Nord, tom. 1. p. 18. t Anderfon’ 's defcription of Ice 


land, p. 79. 
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“There they Riis become wild; and, when want- 
ed, are hunted in troops, and cet: with long 
ne. Mihon-ihiesitres, foatinethe mountains, 
the proprietors put their peculiar marks on the 
young, and leave them there for three years. 
… Thofe horfes which are brought up in the moun- 
tains, are-generally more handfome, bold, and 
fleet, than thofe reared.in ftables *. 
The Norwegian ‘horfes are likewife fmall, but 
well proportioned. Moft of them are yellow, 
with a black line running the whole length of 
_ the back. Some of them are of achefnut, and o- 
_ thers of an iron-gray colour. Thefe horfes are ve- 
_ ry fure footed, travel with great caution through 
_ the rough paths of the mountains, and flidedown 
- fteep declivities, by bringing their hind-feet un- 
der their bellies. They defend themfelves a~ 
gaint the aflaults of the bear. When a ftallion, 
in company with mares or foals, perceives this 
_ voracious animal, he makes them ftay behind, 
* approaches, and boldly attacks the enemy, whom 
he beats with his fore-feet, and generally kills. 
But, if the horfes attempt to defend themfelves by 
Mtriking with their hind-feet, they are infallibly 
gone; for the bear leaps upon their backs, where 
he fticks with fuch force that he fuffocates them 
in afhort time Tf. . 
The horfes of Nordland never exceed four 
feet and a half in height {. The nearer we ap- 
À | per b3 proach 
i _ * Hift. gen. des voyag. tom. 18. p. 19. 
| + Pontoppidan, hift. nat. of Norway. $ 12 1 half hands. 
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proach to the pole, we find that horfes become. 
fmaller and weaker. Thofe of Weft Nordland 


are of a fingular form. They have latge heads 


and eyes, fhort necks, large poitrels, narrow — 


withers, long thick bodies, fhort loins; the up- 


per part of their legs is long, andthe under fhort — 


and naked; their hoofs are {mall and hard: 


their tails and manes are large and bufhy; and ‘ 
their feet are fmall, but fure, and never defended | 


with fhoes. Thefe horfes are good, feldom 


reftive or ftubborn, and climb with patience , 


the higheft mountains. The pafture in Nord- 
landis fo excellent, that, when horfes are brought 


from thence to Stockholm, they feldom remain | 
above a year without lofing their flefh and their | 
vigour. On the contrary, when horfes are car- | 
ried from more northern countries to Nordland, | 
though fickly for the firft year, they recover 


their ftrength *. 


Excefs of heat or of cold feem to be equally : 
hoftile to the ftature of horfes. The Japanete | 


horfes are generally {mall, though fome of them 
- are of a tolerable fize. The latter probably 
-come from the mountains of that country. The 
fame remark applies to the horfes. of China. 
We are aflured, however, that thofe of Tonquin 
are nervous, of a good fize, gentle, and eafily 
trained to any kind of exercife Ÿ. : 
It 
* Hift. gen. des voyag. tom. 19. p. 561 
+ Hift. de Tonquin, par le P. de Rhodes, p. 5r. 
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_. It is well known, that horfes bredin dry warm 
climates degenerate, and even cannot live, in 
“ moift countries, however warm. But they fuc- 
ceed very well in all the mountainous countries 
of our continent, from Arabia to Denmark and 
Tartary, and, in America, from New Spain to 
othe land of Magellan. It-is, therefore, neither 
| heat nor cold, ne moifture alone, that i ig NOX10Us 
to thefe animals. 

There were no horfes in America when it was 
difcovered. But, in lefs than two centuries af- 
ter a {mall number of them had been tranfported 
… thither from Europe, they multiplied fo prodi- 
gioufly, efpecially in Chili, that they fold at 
very low prices. Frezier remarks, that this 
great increafe was ftill more furprifing, becaufe 
the Indians eat horfes, and kill many of them 
| by fatigue and bad management*, The horfés 
carried by the Europeans to the moft eaftern 
parts of our continent, as the Philippine iflands, 
have likewife multiplied exceedingly f. 

In the Ukraine {, and among the Coflacks a- 
long the river Don, the horfes live wild in the 
fields and forefls. In that large and thinly 
| peopled 

* Voyage de Frezier dans la mer fud, p. 67: 

+ Voyage de Gemelli Careri, tom. 5. p. 162. 

1 There are horfes in the Ukraine which go in troops of five 
or fix hundred. They are fit for no fervice, but make good eat- 
ing. Their flefh is agreeable, more tender than ea and the 
natives eat it with pepper. The old horfes are fattened for the 


. market, and are fold to the ‘Tartars as dear as mete or mutton ji 
M | Defeript. de ? Ukraine, par Beauplañ, 
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‘peopled country comprehended Reda the Don” 
and the Nicper, the horfes go in troops of three, 

four, or five hundred, and have no fhelter even | 

when the ground is ae deved with fnow, which. 
they remove with their fore-feet in queft of. 3 
food. Thefe troops are guarded by twoor three 

men on horfeback ; and it is pnly in fevere win- 

ters that they are lodged for a few days in the 

villages, witch, an this country, are very diftant | 
from each other. Thefe troops of horfes give 
“rife to fome remarks, which feem to prove that ! 
‘men are not the only animals that live in focie- | 
ty, and obey, by compaét, the commands of one 
‘of their own number. Fach of thefe troops 
has a chief whom the individuals implicitly o- 

bey; he directs their courfe, and makes them 
proceed or ftop at his pleafure. This chief like- 

wife gives orders for the neceflary arrangements | 

and motions, when the troop is attacked by rob- 

bers or by wolves. He is extremely vigilant and 

alert: He frequently runs round the troop; and, 

when he finds any horfes out of theirrank, or nel 

ging behind, he givesthem a pufh with his fhoul- 

der, and obliges them to take their proper ftat Hons. 

Thefé animals, without being mounted or con-! 

du&ted by men, march nearly in as sth order! 

as our trained cavalry. Though’ at perfe@ lis# 
berty, they pafture in files and brigades, and™ 

form different companies, without ,ever mixing” 

or feparating. The chief occupies this importants 

and fatiguing office for four or five years. When 

: , PVC 
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bie becomes weaker and lefs active, another horfe, 
“ambitious of command, and who feels his own 
“firength, fprings out from the troop, attacks the 
‘old’ chief, who, if not vanquithed, keeps his 
“command; but, if beat, enters with fhame in- 
to the common herd ; and the conqueror takes 
the lead, ‘is recoiled as fovereign, and obeyed 
by the whole troop * 

Bi In Finland, she the fnows are diffolved in 
‘the month of May, the horfes depart from their 
“thatters, and go into certain diftrias of the fo- 
refts, as if they had previoufly fixed a rendez- 

i vous, “There they form different troops, which 
‘never feparate or intermix. Each troop takes 
“a different diftri& of the foreft for pafturing. 
| | To this territory they confine themfelves, and 
-neéver éncroach on the lands eres to other 
“troops: When the grafs is éxhaulicd, they de- 
* camp and take poflefiion of a freth: ue in 
+ the fame order as before. The police of their 
» fociery is fo well regulated, and their marches 
fo uniform, that their owners always know 
where to find their horfes, when they have oc- 
-eafion for them; and thoie which are carried 
Of, after having performed their tafk, ‘returh, 
” of their coded: to their cornpanions in the 
+ woods. In the month of September, when ‘the 
N weather turns bad, they quit the foreft, march 
| home 


/ 
v 


| * Extra& from a Memoir communicated to M..de Buffon, 
| “by M, Sanchez, formerly chief phyfician to the Ruffian army. 
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home in troops, and each takes poffeflion of his ) 
own ftable. | 
Thefe horfes are fmall, but good aid Pirited 
without being vicious. Though generally very | 
docile, fome of them refift, when their owners | 
offer to take them, orto yoke them in carriages, | 
When they return from the forefts, they are fat | 
and in fine order. But the perpetual labour | 
they undergo during the -winter, and the {mall | 
_ quantity of food they receive, foon make them | 
lofe their flefh. They roll on the {now as other | 
horfes do on the grafs. They pafs the night, in- | 
differently, either in the court yard or in the | 
ftable, even during the moft violent frofts*. | 
Thefe horfes, which live in troops, and are, 
often removed from the dominion of man, form 
the link or fhade between domeftic and wild. 
horfes. Of the latter there are fome in the ifland 
of St Helena, which, after being tranfported — 
_ thither from Europe, became fo favage and fe-\ 
rocious, that, rather than fuffer themfelves to be 
taken, they would leap over the higheft preci- | 
pices into the feat. In the environs of Nippes,. 
fome of them are not larger than afles; but 
they are rounder, and well proportioned. They 
are vivacious, indefatigable, and poflefsa ftrength © 
and dexterity beyond what could be expected. 
In Saint Domingo, the horfes are of a mid- 
dle ftature, and much efteemed. | Numbers 


of 


= rai d’un Voyag. au Nord, par M. Outhier. 
+ Mem. pour fervir a l’hiftoire des Indes no Pp. eee 


jof them are taken with fnares and ropes; but 
emoft of thefe continue to be extremely reftive — 
and fkittifh *, There are alfo horfes in Virgi- 
nia, which, though fprung from the domeftic 
kind, have become fo ferocious in the woods, 
that it is difficult’ to approach them, and, when 
‘taken, they belong tothe perfon who apprehends 
them. They are commonly fo ftubborn that it. 
is not eafy to tame them}. In Tartary, 
and particularly in the country between Urgenz 
and the Cafpian fea, birds of prey are employed 
in hunting wild horfes. Thefe birds are trained 
to feize the horfe by the neck and head, who 
fatigues himfelf by running, but is unable to 
difengage himfelf { from his tormentor. The 
wild horfes in the country of the Mongous and 
Kakas Tartars, differ not from thofe which are 
tame, ‘They are found in great numbers upon 
‘the weftern coaft ; and fome appear in the coun- 
try of the Kakas which borders on the AHarni, 
Thefe wild horfes are fo fwift, that they often 
‘efcape the arrows of the moft dexterous hun- 
ters. They march in numerous troops; and, 
when they .chance to meet with tamed horfes, 
they furround them and oblige them to fly §. 
_ In Congo, confiderable numbers of wild horfes 
are fill to be found |. They are fometimes 
_feen 
* Nouveau voyag. aux ifles de l’Amerique, tom. 5. Pp. 192. 
+ Hift. de la Virginia, p. 406. 
+ Hift. gen. des voyag. tom. 8. p. 156, § Ib. tom. 6. p. 602. 


… | Il genio vagante del Conte Aurelio degli Auzi, tom. 2. 
|B 475: 
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‘een. alfo in the environs of the Cape of Good 
‘Hope ; but they are feldom taken, becaufe the 
inhabitants prefer - ise horfes Mdr from 
: Perfia * ‘a 
ee formerly metinih of the ponte; id | 
marked, that, from all the obfervations of the. 
breeders of horfes, the male appeared to have 
greater influence upon the offspring than the 
female; and I then gave fome reafons which] 
rendered the univerfality of this fa& doubtful, 
and even madevit probable that the influence of 
the male and female were equal. But numerous, 
-experiments and obfervations have now convin- | 
-ced me, that, not only in horfes, but in man and | 
every .other animal, the male has more influence. 
on the external form of the young than the 
female, and that, in every fpecies, the — is 

the principal type of the race. ’ ST 
I have faid }, that, in the common order of. 
Nature, it is not the males, ‘but the females, | 
which conflitute the unity of the fpecies : * But) 
this prevents not the male from being the true 
type of each fpecies ; and, what I have advan- 
ced concerning unity, ought to be extended only | 
to the greater facility of reprefenting the {pecies 
»policiled by the female, though the fubmits to. | 
-the embraces of different males. : This point 1 
have hr difcuffed in PRE hiflory of birds {, 
ak | and, 


* Defcription du Cap, par Kolbe, tom. 3. ps,20. : l' 
+ See below, vol. 8. art. Degeneration of animals, 
+ Hif Nat. des oifeaux, tom. 4 ; 
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‘and, in the prefent work, under the article Mule ; 
from which it appears, that, though the faint 
feems to have more influence upon the, fpecific 
character of the breed, fhe never improves it, 
‘the male alone enjoying the faculty of fupport- 
‘ing the purity of the race, and of rendering it 
a more ea 
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‘HIS animal, even when examined with 
minute attention, has the appearance of a. 
degenerated horfe. The exact fimilarity in the. 
ftruéture of the brain, lungs, ftomach, inteftinal 
canal, heart, liver, lid other vifcera, and the 
great refemblance of the body, legs, feet: and 
whole fkeleton, feem to fupport this opinion, 
The flight differences which take place between 
thefe two animals may be attributed to the long 
continued influence of climate and food, and to 
a fortuitous fucceflion of many generations of 
{mall wild horfes, who, by gradually degenera- 
ting, at laft produced a new and permanent fpe- 
cies, or rather a race of fimilar individuals, all 
marked with the fame defects, and differing fo 
widely from the genuine tés as to be regard-. 
ed as conftituting a new fpecies. The greater 
variety of the colour of horfes than of affes ap-! 
pears to favour this idea: This circumftance 
: | fhows 
* The Af has Le Ranphing ears and a fhort. mane. The 
tail is covered with long hairs at its termination only; and the’ 
body is generally of an afh colour, with a black bar crofs the 


fhoulders. His hoof confifts of one piece ; and he has fix cutting 
teeth 1 in each jaw. 
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{hows that the former have been longer in a do- 
“meftic ftate; for the colour of all domeftic ani- 
“mals varies much more than that of wild ones © 
of the fame fpecies. Befides, the wild horfes 
‘mentioned by travellers are generally fmall, and 
have, like the afs, gray hair, and a naked tail, 
tufted at the extremity. Some wild, as well as 
“ domeftic horfes, have likewife a black. line on 
the back, and other characters which make them 
nearly approach to the als. . 
On the other hand, if we attend to the differ- 
ences of temperament, difpofitions, manners, 
and, in a word, of the general refult of the or- 
| ganization of thefe two animals, particularly the 
* impoflibility of their commixture, fo as to form 
* a common, or even an intermediate fpecies, ca- 
_ pable of procreating, the opinion, that they were — 
_ originally diftin€ fpecies, equally removed from 
each other as at prefent, will appear to be the 
moft probable. The afs, befides, differs mate- 
rally from the horfe, in fmallnefs of ftature, 
thicknefs of the head, length of the ears, hard- 

| nefs of the fkin, nakednefs of the tail, the form 
of the buttocks, and the dimenfions of the ad- 
jacent parts, the voice, the appetite, the manner 
of drinking, &e. Is it poflible that animals fo 
_ ‘effentially different, fhould {pring from the fame 
original ftock ? Are they, to ufe the language of 
“ nomenclators *, of the fame family ? Or rather, 


‘are 
* Equus cauda undique fetofa, the horfe; equus cauda ex- 


LD tremitate fetofa, cruce nigra fupra humeros, the afs. Lyn. Syft. 
à Nat. Claff. 1. ord. 6. 
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are they not, and have they: not» always-been, ! 


diftin& animals: ? 


Philofophers will perceive the extent, the dif-_ 
ficulties, and the importance of this queftion, 
which we fhall»here difcufs, only becaufe it for 
the firft time occurs. It relates to the produc- 


tion of beings, and, for its illuftration, requires 


that we fhould confider Nature under a new” 
point of view. If, from the immenfe number 


of animated beings which people the univerfe, we 
{ele a fingle animal, or even the human body, 


¢ 


as a ftandard, and compare all other organized — 
beings with it, we fhall find that each enjoys an. 
independent exiftence, and that the whole are di- . 
ftinguithed by an almoft infinite variety of gra- | 
dations. There exifts, at the fame time, à pri- ? 
mitive and general defign, which may be traced — 


- to a great diftance, and whofe degradations are 


fill, flower than thofe of figure or othér exter- + 


nal relations : For, not to mention the organs 
of digeftion, of circulation, or of generation, 
without which animals could neither fubfft nor 
reproduce, there is, even among the parts that 
contribute moft:to variety in external form, fuch 


an amazing refemblance as neceflarily conveys — 


the idea of an original plan upon which the 
whole has been conceived and executed. When, 
for example, the parts conflituting the body of a 


horfe, which feems to differ fo widely from that 
of man, are compared in detail with the human! 
frame, inftead of being flruck with the differ- 


ence, 


a 


toe ! 
sat ; i 
i 
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i. we are aftonifhed at the fingular and al- 
moft perfect refemblance. .In a word, take the 
keleton of a man, incline the bones of the pel- 
ris, fhorten thofe of the thighs, legs, and arms, 
engthen the bones of the feet and hands, join 
he phalanges of the fingers and toes, lengthen 
he jaws by fhortening the frontal bone, and, 
altly, extend the fpine of the back : This ee 
éton would no longer reprefent that of a man, 
wut would be the fkeleton of a horfe ; j for, by 
engthening the back-bone and the jaws, the 
umber of vertebrae, ribs, and teeth, would like- 
vife be augmented ; and it is only by the num- 
er of thefe bones, which may be regarded as 
eceflory, and by the prolonging, contraëing, 
r junction of others, that the fkeleton of a 
orfe differs from the fkeleton of a man. But, 
) trace thefe relations more minutely, let us 
xamine feparately fome parts which are effential 
) the figure of animals, as the ribs: Thefe we 
ad in man, in all quadrupeds, in birds, in fith- 
3, and the veftiges of them are apparent even in 
le fhell of the turtle: Let us next confider, that 
le foot of a horfe, fo feemingly different from 
le hand of a man, is, however, compofed of 
fame bones, and that, at the extremity of 
ich finger, we have the fame {mall bone, re- 
mbling a horfe-fhoe, which bounds the foot of 
at animal. From thefe fas we may judge, 
hether this hidden refemblance is not more 
onderful than the apparent differences; whe- 
Vou. ITI, Ge ther 
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ther this conftant uniformity of defign, to De 
traced from men to quadrupeds, from quadr i 
peds to the cetaceous animals, from the cetae 
ceous animals to birds, from birds to reptiles, 
from reptiles to fifhes, &c. in which the effens 
tial parts, as the heart, the inteftines, the fping, 
the fenfes, &c. are always included, does not ins 
dicate, that the Supreme Being, in creating ani 
mals, employed only one idea, and, at the fame 
time, diverfified it in every pofhble manner, rc 
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give men an opportunity of admiring equally 
| 

| 


a 
1 
(à 


d 
the magnificence of the execution and the fims 
plicity of the defign ? | à 
In this view, not only the horfe and afs, bu 


man, monkeys, quadrupeds, and every fpeciel 
of animal, may be confidered as one family, 
But from this are we warranted to conclude 
that, in this great and numerous family, whicl 
were brought into exiftence by the Almighty 
- alone, there are leffer families conceived by,Na 
ture, and produced by time, of which fom 
fhould only confift of two individuals, as th 
liorfe and afs, others of feveral individuals, a 
the weafel, the ferret, the martin, the pole-cat 
&c.; and, at the fame time, that, among, vege 
tables, there are families confifting of ten, twen y 
thirty, &c. plants? If thele families really ex 
ited, they could only be-produced by the mix 
ture and fucceflive variation’ and degeneration 0 
the primary fpecies: And, if it be once admitte 
that there are families among plants and ami 


{ 
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mals, that the afs belongs to the: family of the 
horfe, and differs from him only by degenera- 
Won; with equal propriety may it be concluded, 

hat the monkey belongs to the family of man ; 
Bic the monkey i is a man degenerated ; that man 
and the monkey have {prung from a common 
ftock, like the horfe and af ; that each family, 
€ither among animals or vegetables, has been 
derived from the fame origin; and even that all 
animated beings have ed from a fingle 
fpecies, which, in the courfe of ages, has pro-. 
duced, by improving and degenerating, all the 

different races that now exif, 

» Thofe naturalifts who, on fuch flight founda- 
tions, have eftablifhed families among animals 
and vegetables, feem not to have confidered, 
that, if their doctrine were true, it would reduce 
the ‘product of the creation to any aflignable 
number of individuals, however {mall : For, if 
it were proved, that DES and vegetables were 
really diftributed into families, or even that a 
fingle fpecies was ever produced by the degene- 
Fation of another, that the als, for inftance, 
was only a degenerated horfe, no bounds could 
be fixed to the powers of Nature: She might, 

with equal reafon, be fuppofed to have been able, | 
4 the courfe of time, to produce, from a lingle 
individual, all the apeanized bodies in the uni- 
verfe. | 
_ But this is by no means a proper reprefenta- 
x of Nature, We are affured by the autho- 
SR QE x Liens) 
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rity of revelation, that all animals have partici, À 
pated equally of the favours of creation ; that | 
the two firft of each fpecies were formed Bs thé à 
hands of the Almighty ; and we ought to believe i 
- that they were then nearly what their defcens ‘ 
dants are at prefent. Befides, fince Natürél 
was obferved with attention, fince the days of 
Ariftotle to thofe of our own, no new fpeciedl 
have appeared, notwithftanding the rapid moves) 
ments which break down and Gigipale the part 
of matter, notwithftanding the infinite variety 
of combinations which muft have taken places 
during thefe twenty centuries, notwithftanding| 
thofe fortuitous or forced commixtures between: 
animals of different fpecies, from which nothin o 
is produced but barren and vitiated individuals, | 
totally incapable of tranfmitting their monftrous! 
kinds to pofterity. Were the external or ina 
ternal refemblances of particular animals, theres 
fore, ftill greater than they are between the 
horfe and afs, they fhould not lead us to cons 
found thefe animals, or to aflign them a com 
mon origin. For, if they actually proceeded 
from the fame ftock, we fhould be enabled to 
bring them back to their primitive flate, and 
thus, with time, deftroy the fuppofed operations 
of time. 

It fhould likewife be confidered, that, though 
Nature proceeds with gradual, and ar imper= 
ceptible fteps ; yet the intervals or marks of die 
ftinion are not always equal. ‘The more dig. 
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nified-the fpecics, they are always the lefs nu- 
merous, and-feparated by more confpicuous 
fhades. The diminutive fpecies, on the con- 
trary, are very numerous, and make nearer ap- 
proaches towards each other. For this reafon, 
we are often tempted to erect them into families. 
But it fhould never be forgotten, that thefe fa- 
milies are of our own creation ; that we have 
contrived them to eafe our memories, and to aid 
Our imagination ; that, if we cannot comprehend 
the real relations of all beings, it is our own 
fault, not that of Nature, who knows none of 
thofe fpurious families, and contains, in fad, 
nothing but individuals. 

- An individual is a folitary, a detached being, 
and has nothing in common with other beings, 
except that it refembles, or rather differs from 
them. All the fimilar individuals which exift 
on the furface of the earth, are regarded as 
compofing the fpecies of thefe individuals. It is 
neither, however, the number nor the collec- 
tion of fimilar individuals, but the conftant fuc- 
‘ceffion and renovation of thefe individuals, 
which conftitute the fpecies. A being, whole 
‘duration was perpetual, would not make a fpe- 
‘cies. Species, then, is an abfiraët and general 
term, the meaning of which can only be appre- 
ended by confidering Nature in the fuccethon 
‘of time, and in the conftant deftruétion and re- 
novation of beings. It is by comparing prefent 
individuals with thofe which are paft, that we 
Cc 3 acquire 
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acquire a Hé idea of fpecies ; ; for a comparifon) 


ot the number of fimil larity of individuals is an) 


Ni 
acceflory idea only, and often independent of the! 


S| 
firft: The afs refembles the horfe more than chi 
fpaniel does the grey houhd ; and yet LV latter, 
are of the fame fpecies, becaufe they produce: 
fertile individuals ; but, as the horfé and afs pros 
duce only unfertile and vitiated individuals, they | 
_are evidently of different fpecies. | À 
It is in the charaëteriftie diverfities of. fpecics} 
therefore, that the intervals in the fhades of Na: 
ture are moft confpicuoufly marked. | We may : 
even afirm, that thefe interval s between ial 


iy 
rent fpecies are the moft equal and conftant, 


fince we can draw a line of feparation between 
two ey Gating) that is; between two fucceflions if | 


| au dobbs we caniiobialfonknie into lo ‘fpeciel 
two fucceflions of individuals who reproduce b él 
mixing. This is the moft fixed and determined | 


point in the pa gat of Nature. ch nae fat 


the bomiparifon, of ee are neithér fo pa ne 
fo conftant.: Thefe intervals are the only lines 
of feparation which fhall be followed: in this 
work. ‘We fhall introduce no 'artificial-of arbie 
trary divifions. Every fpecies, every fucceffion | 
of individuals, who reproduce and cannot mix, 
fhall be confidered and treatly feparately ; and 
we fhall employ no other families, genera, or- | 
ders, and clafles, than what are exhibited by 


Nature herfelf, 
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Species being thus limited to a conftant fuc- 
ceffion of individuals endowed with the power - 
‘of reproduction, it is obvious that this term ought 
never to be extended beyond animals and vege= 
tables, and that thofe nomenclators who have 
employed it to diftinguifh the different kinds of 
Minerals, have abufed terms and confounded ideas. 
We fhould not, therefore, confider iron as one 


> 


fpeciés, and lead as another fpecies :. They ought 
| ) P VOUS 


if nly to be regarded as two different metals, and 
fhould be diftinguifhed by lines of. feparation 
‘very different from thofe employed in the di- 
‘ftindions of animals or vegetables. 

‘ But to return to the degeneration of beings, 
and particularly to:that of animals. . Let us ex- 
“amine more clofely the proceedings of Nature in 
“the varieties fhe offers to our confideration: And, 
‘as we are beft acqüainted with the human fpe- 
“cies, let us obferve how far the varieties of it 
“extend. Among men, all the gradations of co- 
Jour, from black to white, are exhibited :. They 
“likewife differ, by one half, in height of ftature, 
thicknefs, ftrength, {wiftnefs, &c.. But their 
“mind is always the fame. ‘This latter quality, 
“however, belongs not to matter, and ought not 
to be treated of in this place. The others are 
the common variations of Natureteffeéted by the 
"influence of climate and of food. But thefe dif- 
* ferences in colour ‘and dimenfiôns: prevent not 
“the Negro and White, the Laplander and Pata- 
Hy gonian, the giant and'dwarf, from mixing toge- 
ANSE Sater efhai ES du A oe 
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ther and producing fertile individuals ; and, | 
confequently, thefe men, fo different in appear 
ance, are all of one Are becaufe this uniform, 
reproduction is the very circumflance which cong 
fütutes diflinét fpecies. Befide thefe general | 
varieties, there are others of a more particular | 
nature, and yet fail not to be perpetuated; as. 
the enormous legs of the race of St Thomas in| 
the ifland of Ceylon*; the red eyes and white 
hair of the Dariens and Chacrelas; the fix fin- | 
gers and toes peculiar to certain families f, &c. | 
Thefe fingular varieties are accidental redun= | 
dancies or defests, which, originating from fome | 
individuals, are propagated from generation to | 
generation, like hereditary difeafes. But they 
ought not to be regarded as conftituting parti- 
cular fpecies ; fince thefe uncommon races of 
men with grofs limbs, or with fix fingers, are | 
capable of mixing and of producing fertile in-* 
dividuals: The fame remark is applicable to all” 
other deformities which are communicated from 
parents to children. 

Thus far only the errors of Nature and the 
varieties among men extertd. If there are indi- 
viduals who degenerate ftill farther, they pro- | 
duce nothing, and change not the conftancy and | 
unity of the fpecies. Hence man conftitutes 
but one and the fame fpecies ; and, though this 
fpecies be, perhaps, the moft numerous, capri- _ 

cious, — 
* See vol. 2. under the article, Varieties of the human fpecies. 


+ See this and other curious fubjects relative to generations . 
&c. in Jes lettres de M. de Maupertuis. 
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“cious, and irregular jn its actions; yet all the 
“diverfities in movement, food, climate, and other 
“combinations which may be conceived, have not 
“produced beings fo different from each other as 
‘to conftitute new fpecies, and, at the fame time, 
fo fimilar to ourfelves as to be confidered as be- 
longing to us. 
If the Negro and the White could not propa- 
“gate, or if their productions remained barren, 
they would form two diftin@ fpecies ; the Ne- 
gro would be to man what the afs is to the 
horfe; or, rather, if the White were man, the 
Negro would be a feparate animal, like the mon- 
key ; and we would be entitled to pronounce 
that the White and the Negro had not a common 
origin. But this fuppofition is contradicted by 
experience; for, as all the varieties of men are 
capable of mixing together, and of tranfmitting 
the kind, they muft neceflarily have fprung from 
the fame ftock or family. | 
A fight difparity of temperament, or fome 
accidental defeét in the organs of generation, 
will render two individuals of the fame {pecies 
‘barren. A certain degree of conformity in the 
| firucture of the body, and in the organs of ge- _ 
neration, will enable two animals, of different 
 fpecies, to produce individuals, fimilar to none 
of the parents, refembling nothing fixed or per- 
manent; and, therefore, incapable of producing. 
» But, what an amazing number of combinations 
are included in the fuppofition, that two ani- 
ee ah. mals, 
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mals, a male a6t a female, of a particular {pe | 
cies, fhould degenerate | fo much’ as to’ form a | 
new fpecies, and to lofe the faculty of producing : 
with any other of the kind but themfelves? It is 4 
fill more incredible that the offspring of fuch | 
degenerated creatures fhould follow exaétly the | 
fame laws which are obferved in the procreation | 
of perfed animals: For a degenerated animal is | 
à vitiated “produétion ; and how fhould an:ori2\ 
gin t that i is vitiated, depraved, and defective, con= | 
fitute a new ftock; and‘ not only give rife to a | 
fucceffion of permanent and diftiné beings, but | 
even to produce them in the fame manner, and t 
according to the fame laws’ which regulate the | 
propagation of animals whole race is pure and | 


ie 


uncorrupted ? | 0 
Though, therefore, : we cannot taconite 
that the formation of a new “fpecies, by means | 
of degeneration, exceeds the powers of Nature; © 
yet the number of improbabilities attending fuch L 
a fuppofition, r renders it totally incredible: For, | 
if one fpecies could be produced by the degene- f 
ration of another, if the afs actually originated | 
from the horfe, this metamorphofis could only | 
have been effected by a long fucceffion of AO te 
imperceptible. degrees. 
afs, there muft have been many ihterdibaiate a 
nimals, the firft of which would gradually recede 
from the nature and qualities of the horfe, and 
the laft would make equal advances to thofe of the | 
afs, “What is become of thefe intermediate be- || 
‘ris ines 
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7 ings? Why are their reprefentatives and defcen- 
bdants now extinguifhed ? wy mite en two 
oe alone exift ?. 
We may, therefore, without hefitation, pro- 
Rie the tafs to be an 24/5, and not a dégene- 
_ rated horfe, a horfe with a naked tail. The afs 
Beis: not a marvellous production. He is neither 
‘an intruder nor a baftard. Like all other ani- 
“mals, his family, his fpecies, and his rank, are 
tebe and peculiar to himfelf. His blood 
is pure and untainted: And, though his race be 
4 Jef noble and illuftrious, it is equally unalloyed, 
“ and as ancient as that of the horfe. Why, then, 
fhould an animal fo good, fo patient, fo tempe- 
rate, and fo ufeful, be treated with the moft fo- 
“ vereign contempt? Do men defpife, even in the 
 brute-creation, thofe who ferve them beft, and 
at the leaft, expence? The horfe we educate 
_ with great care; we drefs, attend, inftrud, and 
' exercife him: -While the poor afs, sbhirdar- 
ed to the brutality of the meaneft fervants, or 
to the malicious abufe of children, inftead of ac- 
quiring, is rendered more ftupid and indocile, : 
by the education he receives. Hf he had not a 
great flock of good qualities, they would necef- 
“ farily be obliterated by the manner in which he 
is treated. | He is the fport and paftime of ru- 
fics, who conduc him with a rod, who beat, 
overload, and abufe him, without precaution or 
management. We confider not, that, if the 
_-horfe had no exiftence, the afs, both in himfelf 
| and with regard to je, would be.the firft, hand- 
 jomett, 
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fomeft, moft beautiful, and moft diftinguifhed | 
animal in the creation. He holds, FONENCEE 
only the fecond, inftead of the firft rank; and, 
for that reafon, he is neglected and defpifed. It iE 
is comparifon alone that degrades him. We 
_ view and judge of him, not as he is, but in com- : 
parifon with the horfe. We forget that he is, 
an afs, that he has all the qualities and endow- 
ments peculiar to his fpecies; and we contem- 
plate the figure and qualities of the horfe, which 
the afs neither has, nor ought to poflefs, oon 
In his difpofition, the afs is equally humble, 
patient, and tranquil, as the horfe is proud, ar-_ 
dent, and impetuous. Chaftifement and blows . 
he endures with conftancy,;and perhaps with | 
courage. He is temperate both as to the quan- 
tity and quality of his food. He eats content= — 
edly the hardeft and: moft difagreeable herbage, ! 
which the horfe and other animals pafs by and 
difdain. With regard to water, he is extremely | 
nice. He drinks only from the cleareft brooks » 
he can find. In drinking, he is equally mode-. 
rate as'in eating. . He never finks his nofe in. 
the water, being afraid, as has been alledged, of. 
the fhadow of his cars *. As no body takes the” 
trouble of combing him, he often rolls on the 
grafs, among thiftles or ferns. Without paying | 
any regard to the load hecarries, he lies down and” 
rolls as often as he can, feemingly with a view 
to reproach the negleét of his mafter; for he 
| never 


- * Cardan de fubtilitate, fb. 10. 
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“never wallows, like the horfe, in the mire or in 
‘water. He is even afraid of wetting his fect, 
and turns off the road to avoid a puddle. His 
legs are alfo drier and cleaner than thofe of the 
_horfe. He is fo fufceptible of education, as to 
. be fometimes exhibited in public fhews *. 

The afs, when young, is gay, handfome, nim- 
ble, and even graceful, But, whether from age 
0 maletreatment, he foon lofes thefe qualities, 
‘and becomes fluggifh, untractable, and ftubborn. 
» He difcovers no ardour but in love. When un- 
« der the influence of this paflion, he is fo furious 
‘that nothing can reftrain him; and, by excellive 
“indulgence, he fometimes dies foon after gratifi- 
cation. As his love rifes to a degree of mad- 
* nefs, his attachment to his progeny is likewife 
_ exceflive. We are told by Pliny, that, when the 
| young is feparated from the mother, fhe will 
paf through flames to rejoin it, Though com- 
monly abufed, the afs has a great affection for 
his mafler, whom he {cents at a diftance, and 
. diftinguifhes him from every other perfon. He 
_ knows likewife the places where his mafter puts 

up, and the roads which he frequents. His eyes 
are exceedingly good ; his fenfe of fmelling 1s 
‘admirable, efpecially when in queft of a female. 
His ear is excellent, which has contributed to 
. make him be ranked among the timid animals, 
who are all faid to have Jong ears and. acute 
-* When oppreffed with too great a load, 


a 


he 
# Aldrovand. de quadruped. folidiped. lib. 1. p. 308. 
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he difcovers his macalinets by inclining his head | 
and lowering his ears. When tormented by a- | 
bufe, he opens his mouth and draws back his. | 
lips in a moft difagreeable manner, which gives | 
him an air of {corn and derifion. if his eyes be | 


covered, he ftands immoveably ftill; and, when 
lying on one fide, if the one eye Cat on the. 
ground, and the other be covered with a fone 


or any other opaque body, he will continue in 
that fituation, without making the fmalleft effort ‘ 
to rife. He Ske trots, and gallops like the 4 


horfe: But all his movements are flower and 


more circumicribed. Though he can run, when — 
he firft fets out, with OT Ru A he | 
continues his career only for a fhort time; Rat 4 
whatever pace he aflumes, if pufhed Ried: he i 


_foon fatigued. 


The horfe neighs; but the af im: The # 
laf is performed by a very loud, long, difagree- _ 
able, difcordant cry, confifting of difcords alter- _ 


nately fharp and flat. He feldom brays but | 


when prefled with hunger or love. The voice | 
of the female is more clear and peu À than ! 


that of the male. When gelded, the afs 


brays | 


with a low voice; and, though he makes the # 


fame efforts and he en motions of the throat, 
yet the found reaches to no great diftance. 


Of all quadrupeds, the afs is leaft infefted with 


lice or other : vermin, which feems to be owing to 
the. fuperior hatdnef and genes of his fkin. 


jee For | 
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‘For the fame reafon, he is lefs fenfble to-the 
“whip, or the ftinging of flies, than the horfe. : 
4 + At the age of «two years and a half, the firft 
middle cutting teeth fall out, and the others:on 
Beach fide foon follow. They are replaced in thé 
“fame time and in the fame order as thofe of the 
“horfe. The age of the af is alfo diftinguithable, 
as in the horfe, by the fame marks in the teeth. 
. The afs,: when two years and a half old, is ca- 


Fable of procreating. The female is {till more 


early, and equally lafcivious, which laft is.af- 
| figned as the reafon for her want of fecundity. 


* She rejects the caufe of conception, unlefs the ar- 


B dour of her defire be reprefled by blows. With- 


5 7 


out this precaution, fhe is feldom impregnated, 


The ordinary feafon of love is the months of 
May and June. When pregnant, the foon 
becomes cool; and, in the eighth month, the 
milk appears in her paps. In the twelfth month, 
fhe brings forth ; and folid mafles are often 
found in the liquor of the amnios, fimilar to the 
hippomanes of the foal, Seven days after deli- 
very, her ardour returns, and fhe is in a condition 
to receive the male. Thus the female afs may 
be faid to be capable of perpetually nourifhing 
and engendering. She produces but one colt ; 
and there are very few examples of her bring- 
ing forth two at a time. At the.end of) five or 
fix months, the colt may be weaned, efpecially . 


| if the mother be pregnant; to enable her, to af- 
E proper nourifhment to, the foetus, * The 


jack- 
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jack-afs fhould be chofen from the largeft and 
ftrongeft of his fpecies. He fhould be at leaft — 
three years of age, and fhould never exceed ten. 
He fhould have long limbs, a flrong body, an — 
elevated.and {mall head, vivacious eyes, large. 
noftrils and cheft, flefhy loins, broad ribs, flat ” 
buttocks, a fhort tail, and fhining foft hair ofa 
deep gray colour. : 
The afs, like the horfe, takes three or four | 
years before he arrives at full maturity; and, of 4 
_courfe, he lives to the age of 25 or 30 years. 
The females are faid to live longer than the 
males. But this circumftance is probably owing « 
to the females being often pregnant, and more « 
humanely treated; while the males are perpe- « 
tually perfecuted with blows and exceffive la- ” 
bour. They fleep lefs than the horfe, and never | 
lie down to fleep but after vaft fatigue. The 
jack-afs lives longer than the ftallion. The ar- 
dour of the former increafes with his years ; 
and, in general, the health of this animal is 
more permanent and eftablifhed than that of the 
horfe. The afs is lefs delicate, and fubjet to . 
much fewer ditempers. The ancients mention 
no other difeafe of the afs but the glanders, to : 
which, as formerly remarked, he is ftill lefs liable 
than the horfe. | | 
Of affes there are different races, as well as of | 
horfes: But they are not euaaity known; be- 
caufe they have neither been taken care BP nor « 
traced with the fame attention. It cannot, how- W 
| | ever, 
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ver, admit da De that they all originated 
from warm climates. Ariftotle affures us *, that, 
n his time, there were no affes in Bathe, or 
Bic: northern nations, nor even in France, the 
climate of which, he remarks, was too cold: 
He adds, that cold climates either render them 
barren, or make them degenerate, which is the 
teafon’ why they are fmall and feeble in-Illyrica, 
Thracia, and Epirus. They are ftill fo in France, 
though they have been long naturalized, and | 
though, within thefe two thoufand years, the 
cold of the climate has been greatly diminifhed 
by the cutting down of vaft forefts, and the 
draining of marfhes. But it is more certain, that 
they have not long refided in Sweden and ote 
Northern countries Ÿ. They appear to have 
Come originally from Arabia, and to have pafled 
from Arabia to Egypt, from Egypt to Greece, 
from Greece to Italy, from Italy to France, and 
from thence to Germany, Britain, Sweden, &c. : 
for.it is a known fat, that they are weak and 
fmall in proportion to the coldnefs of the cli- 
mate. | 
D This inipration appears to be well ase 
by the relations of travellers, Chardin remarks, 
# That there are two kinds of afles in Perfia, 
3 one of which is flow and heavy, and ufed only _ 
€ for carrying burdens; the other race come 
‘ ‘from Arabia, and are the handfomeft and fineft 
ee Vou. WL... Dd. ‘ afles 


“Ga De generat: art lib. 11. 
T Linnaei Faun. Suec. 
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€ affes in the world. They have a glofly in 
‘a high head, and nimble limbs: They move 
‘well, and are employed for riding only. 
‘ The faddles'which are put upon them refemble} 
© round pannels, flattened above. They are] 
“made of woollen cloth, or of tapeftry, with, 
‘trappings and flirrups. The rider fits nearer] 
‘the crupper than the neck, Some of thefe 
‘ afles coft 400 livres, and they cannot be had} 
‘for lefs than 25 piftoles. They are drefled | 
‘like horfes, and are never taught any motion| 
‘but that of pacing. The art of training them) 
“ confifts of tying each fore-foot to the hind) 
‘ foot of the fine fide with two cords, which 
‘are made of -the length that the afs is to pace, | 
“and are fufpended by another cord pafled un= 
‘der the girth to the ftirrup-leather. 
‘are trained by grooms, every morning and 
SERRES to this kind of motion. Their nofes| 
‘are flit, to make them breathe more freely | 7 
‘and they go fo quick, that a horfe muft gai 
‘lop in order to keep up with them,’ 

It were to be wifhed,.that the Arabians, wha 
preferve with fo much care, and for fo long a 
time, the races of their horfes, would pay equal 
attention to their alles : From the above patiags | 


| 


appears, that Arabia is the original and beft oie 
mate for both animals. From Arabia the afles 
BAEC) into Barbary * and Egypt, where they 


-* See Shaw’s travels. 
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are large and handfome. In India and Guiney *, 
they are larger, ftronger, and more ufeful than 
the horfes of thefe countries. They are in high 
eftimation at Madura T, where one of the moft 
confiderable tribes of Indians revere them in a 
peculiar manner, becaufe they believe that the 
fouls of all the OPEL pafs into the bodies of 
affes. Laftly, the number of afles exceeds that 
of horfes in all the fouthern regions from Sene- 
gal to China. Wild affes are likewife more: 
common than wild horfes. ‘The Latins, copy- 
ing the Greeks, called the wild afs onager, which 
fhould not be confounded, as moft naturalifts | 
and travellers have done, with the zebra, becaufe 
the zebra is an animal of a different {pectes from 
that of the afs. The onager, or wild afs, is not 
ftriped liked the zebra, and is not nearly of fo e- 
legant a figure. Wild affes are found in fome of 
the iflands of the Archipelago, and particularly 
in that of Cerigo {. There are many of them 
in the deferts of Lybia and Numidia §. They 
ire gray, and run fo fleet, that they can only be 
overtaken in the chafe by the beft Barbary hor- 
fes. When they fee a man, they give a loud’ 
cry, fling up their heels, flop, and fly not till he 
makes a near approach. They are caught in 
inares and gins made of ropes. They pafture 

DER 2 in 


“tp tae de Guiné de Bofman, p. 239. 
es edifiantes, douzieme recueil, p. 06. 


à -Dapper’s colle&ion, p. 185. $ Leonis Afric. de 
tic. defcript. tom, 2. p. 52. et l'Afrique de Marmol, tom. 1. 
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in troops ; and their flefh is eaten by the natives. 


. gure from the domeftic als, only his colour was! 


"eating them. 


. ~ + Voyage d'Adam Olearius, tom. I. p. 511° 
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In the days of Marmol, there were wild afles in} 
Sardinia; but they were fmaller than thofe of 
Africa; and Pietro della Valle fays, that he faw 
a wild afg in Baffora *, He differed not .in fi- 
clearer, and he had, from the head to the tail, a 
line of white hair. He was alfo more vivacious 
and fwifter than common affes. Olearius relates 1 
that one day the King of Perfia invited him to the | 
top of a {mall building, in the form of a theatre, to 
partake of a collation of fruits and fweet-meats ; 
that, after the repañt, thirty-two wild affes were | 
introduced; that the King amufed himfelf by 
{hooting a few bullets and arrows at them ; that 
he then allowed the fame privilege to fome of 
the nobility and ambafladors ; that it was nou 


{mall entertainment to fee thefe afles running | 


about, biting, and kicking each other, with fe~ 


veral arrows flicking in their bodies ; and that, . 
when the whole were killed in prefence of the} 


King, they were fent to Ifpahan for the royal 


" family, the Perfians being extremely fond of afs’s 


eth, &c. It does not appear, however, that all” 
thele 32 wild ailes were taken in the forefts à. 
It is more probable that they were brought uph 


in large parks for the pleafure of chafing and 


Le. 
Neither affes nor horfes were found in Ame=" 
rica, though the climate of South America is 


‘+ Voyages de Pietre della Valle, tom. 8. p. 49: 
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ji “thither oe the nr a and left in large 
LE or in the Continent, have multiplied ex- 
» ceedingly. They pafture in troops, and are ta~ 
) ken by fnares, like the wild horfes. 

» The jack-afs and mare produce the large 
1 mules; and the horfe and fhe-afs produce the 
" {maller mules, which differ, in feveral refpe@s, 
| from the former. But, as we mean to treat of 
“the generation of mules, jumars, &c. in a fe- 
» parate diflertation, we fhall finifh the hiftory of 
i the afs with the oie men derive from this ani- 
"mal. | 
… Wild affes being unknown in our climates, 
we cannot determine whether their flefh makes 
a wholefome or favoury difh. But this we know, 
that the flefh of the domeftic afs is worfe, hard Ç 
er, and more difagreeably infpid than that of 
the horfe. Galen fays, that it is a pernicious a- 
» liment, and produces difeafes.. The milk of the 
- afs, on the contrary, is an approved remedy a- 
4 -gainft certain diftempers. ‘The ufe of this re- 
| medy has been tranfmitted to us by the Greeks. 
| To have good milk, the the-afs fhould be young, 
‘healthy, plump, and uncovered ; the colt fhould 
‘be taken from her; fhe ought to be kept by her- 
felf, and fed with hay, oats, barley, and fuch 
Lfalutary herbs as may have an influence on the 
| malady. The milk fhould never be allowed to 
cool, nor even be expofed to the air, which in- 
Mjures it in a very fhort time. 
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As the {kin of the afs is very hard and elaftic, 

it is applied to many different ufes. It is em 

ployed for making fieves, drums, fhoes, and poc- 

_ ket-book parchment, which is a over with au 


flight coat of plafter. The afs fkin is likewife 


% 


ufed by the eaftern nations for making their fa 
gri or chagrin*. It is alfo probable, that. the, 
bones of the afs ‘are harder than thofe of other | ‘ 
animals, fince the ancients preferred it for ma- 
king TE beft founding flutes. | | 
m proportion to hit fize, the afs can carry 
more weight than any other animal. As he is 
fed at very little expence, and requires hardly 
any‘care, he is of great ufe for different kinds 
of country-bufinefs. He may likewife be ufed 
for riding: All his motions are foft, and he is 
not fo apt to ftumble as the horfe. In countries ; 
where the land is light, he is often yoked in the. 
plough; and his dung, in ftrong moift land, iss 
an excellent manure. | 


: 
4 
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| HE furface of the earth, adorned with its 
i verdure, is the common and inexhauftible 
» fource, from which man and other animals de- 
| rive their fubfiftence. Every animated being in 
nature is nourifhed by vegetables; and thefe, in 
+ their turn, are fupported by the fpoils of all that 
à has lived or vegetated. Deftruétion is necefla- 
4 ry to life: It is only by the deftruction of beings, 
that animals can live and multiply. God, when 


he 


* The generic characters are: The horns bend out lateral- 
ly 5 ; there are eight cutting teeth in the lower jaw, and none 
in the upper; hs fein along ‘the lower fide of the neck is 
pendulous. ‘The fpecific Beis of the common bull and cow 
are, rounded horns, with a large ADAGE between their bafis 5 
Pennant’s Synopf. P- 4 | 

7 Bos;-Gefners quad. 25. Rati Syn. quad. Ps 70. 

Ocks, Klein. quad, g. ~ | 

Bos cornibus. levibus, CRETE furfum reflexis ; Brin, 
\quad. 52, ae | 

Bos taurus, cornibus teretibus extrorfumi curvatis, paleari- 


bus laxis 5 Linn. Sy/ft. 98. 


N. B. The word Ox, in its common acceptation, denotes 
» black cattle in general, without regard to fex. In a more 
reftri@ed fenfe, it fignifies a caftrated du//. To prevent con- 
fufion, when ox is ufed in the laft fenfe, itis printed in I. 
talic characters. 
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he created the firft individuals of each fpecies of 


y 


animal and vegetable, not only beftowed form w 


on the duft of the earth, but gave it arlimation, 


by infufing into thefe yaw duals ‘a greater or | 
fmaller quantity of active principles, of living © 
organic particles, which are indeftruétible *, and # 


common to every organized being, Thefe par- 5 


ticles pafs from body to body, and are equally 


the caufes of life, of the continuation of the fpe- q 


Ê 
f 


} 


cies, of growth, and of nutrition. After the : 
diffolution of the body, after it is reduced to. 


afhes, t thefe organic particles, upon which death 


has no influence, furvive, circulate through the , 
univerfe, pafs into other beings, and produce | 


life and nourifhment. Hence, every production, 


every renovation or increafe by means of gene- q 
ration, of nutrition, or of growth, implies a pre- . 
ceding deftruétion, a convertion of fubftance, a. 
tranflation of organic, particles, which never 
multiply, but, uniformly fubfifting in equal num- ! 


bers, render Nature always equally animated, 


the earth equally peopled, and equally refplen- : 
dent with the original glory of that Prine uy 


whom it Was created. 


Taking beings i in general, therefore, the total | 
quantity of life remains always the fame; and. 


death, which feems to be an univerfal defivoyer, ! 
annihilates no part of that primitive life which | 


is common, to all organized bodies. Like all. 


| ? 


fubordinate, 


a | See Chap. VL ke. of the fecond volume of this work. 
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 fubordinate powers, Death attacks individuals 
» only. His blows are confined to the furface: 
… He deftroys the form, but has no influence on 
the matter. He is unable to injure Nature; 
his ftrokes, on the contrary, make her fhine 


with additional luftre. She permits him not to 


annihilate the {pecies, but allows him, fucceffive- 


ly, to mow down individuals, with a view to 
demonftrate her independence both of Death and 
of Time, to give her an opportunity of exert- 
ing, at every inftant, her power, which is al- 
ways active, and of manifefting the extent of 
her refources by her fertility, and, by a perpe- 
tual renovation of beings, to make the univerfe 
a theatre always filled with objets which at- 
tra our attention by their GHRDAQUE and no- 
velty. | 
It is apparent, Aas cat that | a fucceflion of 
beings cannot otherwife be effeéted than by mu- 
tual deftru@tion. For the nourifhment and fub- 
fiftence of animals, vegetables or other animals 
muft be facrificed: And as, both before and af- 
ter this deftruétion, the quantity of life remains 
always the fame, Nature feems to be indifferent 
whether particular fpecies be more or lefs con- 
fumed. Like an oeconomical parent, however, 
in the midft of fulnefs and affluence, fhe fixes 
limits to her expence, and prevents any unne- 
ceflary wafte, by beftowing on few animals the 
inftin& of feeding on flefh, while fhe has mul- 


tiplied, protnlely, both the fpecies and the indi- 
viduals, 


L 
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viduals of thofe which live upon plants. In the é 
vegetable kingdom, fhe feems even to be prodi- + 
gal of fpecies, which are every where diffufed, # 
and endowed with an aftonifhing fecundity. © 
Man, it is probable, has contributed not a little M 
to promote the intentions of Nature, by main- 
taining, and even eftablifhing, this order upon i 
the earth ; for, in the ocean, we actually per- 
ceive that indifference which we have fuppoted. 
Fifhes of every kind are almoft equally voraci- © 
ous. ‘They live upon their own or different. 
fpecies, and perpetually devour each other, with- 
out annihilating any particular kind ; hecanle 
their fecundity is proportioned to the dupredat 
tions they commit, and the whole comfumption 
reverts to the advantage of reproduétion. 
. Man knows how to exercife his power over 
animals. He feleQs thofe whofe flefh is moft . 
agreeable to his palate, makes them his domeftic © 
flaves, and multiplies them far beyond what Na- 
ture would have done. By his induftry in pro- 
moting their increafe, he feems to have acquired : 
a right to facrifice them. But he extends this 
right farther than his neceflities demand. He 
makes war againft favage animals, | birds, and 
fifhes.. He does not even limit himfelf to thofe 
of the climate he inhabits, but goes to foreign 
nations, and to the midft of the ocean, in queft 
of new luxuries. All Nature feems to be infuf- 
ficient to fatisfy the intemperance and caprice of . 
his appetite, Mati alone confumes more flefh | 
than 
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4 than all the other carnivorous animals in the 


 ftroyer ; and he is fo, more from abufe than ne- 
 ceflity. Inflead of enjoying, with moderation, 
the benefits prefented to him, inftead of difpen- 
» fing them with equity, or making reparation in 
* proportion to his wafte, by renewing what he 
annihilates, the rich man places his chief glory 
in confuming at table more in one day than 
» would be fufficient to feed many families. His 
» abufe is not confined to the animals, but.extends 
| to his fellow-men, many of whom languifh with 
famine and mifery, and labour only to fatiate 
| the vanity and luxurious appetite of the opulent, 
who kill the poor by famine, and put an end to 
. their own exiftence by excels. j 
Man, notwithftanding, like fome other ani- 
mals, might live upon vegetables. Flefh, which 
appears fo analogous to flefh, affords not better 
nourifhment than grain or bread. That nutri- 
ment which contributes to the expanfion, growth, 
and fupport of the body, confifts not.of the in- 
ert and vifible matter of which the texture of 
flefh and of herbs is compofed, but of the orpa- 
» nic particles contained in both thefe fubftances ; 
: for the ox, in browfing the herbage, acquires as 
* much flefh as man and other animals who live 
: entirely on carnage and blood. ‘There is but 
one difference between thefe two kinds. of ali- 
| ment: When the quantities are equal, fleth, 
à grain, and feeds, çontain a greater number of. 
organic 
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organic particles than hérbage, or the leaves, 
roots, and other parts of plants. Of this fa. 
we are afcertained by examining infufions of | 
thefe fubftances: So that man, and the other | 


carnivorous animals, whofe Racieahs and inte- 
fines are not fo capacious as to admit-a great 
deal of aliment at a time, are unable to devour — 


tee 


ii re 
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herbage in quantities fufficient to afford the num- — 


ber of organic particles neceflary for nourifhing 


them. It is for this reafon, that man, and the — 


other animals who have but one ftomach, can 
fubfift only upon flefh and feeds, which contain, 
in a {mall volume, a great number of thefe or- 
ganic nutritive particles: While the ox, and o- 
ther ruminant animals, who have feveral fto- 


machs, one of which is remarkably capacious, : 


and, confequently, can admit a large quantity 
of herbage, are enabled to extra& from this 
mafs a number of organic particles fufficient for 
their nourifhment, growth, and multiplication, 
Here the quantity compenfates the quality of the 


nutriment. But the ftock is the fame. It is the ! 
fame matter, the fame organic particles, which ~ 


nourifh man, the ox, and all other animals. 

It will be objeCted, that the horfe has but one 
ftomach, and a very fmall one; that the afs, the 
hare, and other animals which live upon herbs, 
have likewife but one ftomach; and, confe- 
quently, that this theory, however probable, is 
not well founded... Thefe apparent exceptions, 
however, fo far from weakening, feem to con- 
firm 


Î 
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“firm the truth of it: For, though the horfe and 
@ the afs have but one ftomach, they have facs or 
_ pouches in their inteftines, fo large, that they 
* may be compared to the paunch of ruminating 
4 animals : and hares have a blind gut fo long and 
| wide, that it is equivalent, at leaft, to a fecond 
»ftomach, Thus, it is by no means’ furprifing 
» that thefe animals are properly nourifhed by 
à herbage alone: And, in general, it will always 
» hold, that the different modes of feeding among 
* animals depend on the total capacity of their 
à flomach and inteftines : For ruminating ani- 
À mals, as the ox, the fheep, the camel, &c. have 
| four flomachs, and inteltines of a prodigious 
length ; and herbage alone is fufficient to nou- 
D rith them. Horles, affes, hares, rabbits, Gui- 
1 ney-pigs, «c. have one flomach only, but 
à they have a blind gut equivalent to a fecond 
2 ftomach ; and they feed upon herbage and grain. 
The wild boar, the hedge-hog, the fquirrel, &c. 
whofe ftomachs and inteftines are of a mean ca~ 
- pacity, eat little herbage, but live principally 
' upon feeds, fruits, and roots : And thole animals 
À which, in proportion to the fize of their bodies, 
| have fmall flomachs and inteftines, as the wolf, 
the fox, the tiger, ,Gzc. are obliged.to choofe food 


of the moft fucculent kind, and which contains 


1 the greateft number of organic particles, and, of 
® courfe, to live upon flefh, blood, feeds, and 


+ fruits. 


it, 


$ 
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It is obvious, therefore, that the diverfity of 


a Ka à 


_taftes perceived inthe appetites of different ani- | 


mals, arifes not from the fuperior agreeablenefs 


of particular kinds of food to their palates, but — 


from a phyfical caufe neceflarily depending on 


the ftructure of their bodies: For, if they were 


not oftener determined by neceflity, than by — 


tafte, how could they devour corrupted carrion 


with equal avidity as frefh' and fucculent flefh ? ! 
Why fhould they eat, without diftinGion, every | 


fpecies of flefh? We fee, that domeftic dogs, 


who have the liberty of making a choice, con- 


ftantly refufe certain meats, as pork, woodcocks, 
 thrufhes, &c. But wild dogs, wolves, foxes, 


&e. eat, indifcriminately, the flefh of faste | 


woodcocks, birds of every kind, and even frogs ; 


for [ once Found two frogs in the ftomach of a 
wolf. When they can procure neither fleth nor 
fith, they eat fruits, feeds, grapes, &c. But they 
uniformly prefer thofe kinds of food which, in 
a fmall volume, contain a great quantity of nu- 
triment, Or rather of organic particles, proper 
for nourifhing and fupporting their bodies. 

If thefe proofs fhould not appear to be fuffi- 


ciently firong, let us attend to the manner of. 


feeding cattle, when the object is to fatten them. 
They are firft caftrated, which obftru@ts the paflage 
through which the greateft quantity of organic 


particles efcape. Then, inftead of allowing © 


them to feed, as ufual, on herbage alone, they 


114 


ÿ 


are ferved with bran, ie turnips, and, in a F 


word, 
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N lord: with food more fava ited than grafs *, 
The quantity of flefh, juices, and fat, foon aug- 
“ment ; and, from a fleih naturally ee and dry, 
good and ftssaibat meat is produced, which is 
es as the bafis of our beft difhes. 

From what has been advanced, it is likewife a 
Re bence. that man, whofe ftomach and in- 
teftines are proportionally of no great capacity, 
could not live upon herbage alone. | It is an in- 
‘ conteftible fact, however, that he can live RE 
well upon bread, herbs, and the feeds of plants ; 
à for we know whole nations, and particular or- 
ders of men, who are prohibited by their reli- 
‘gion from eating any animal fubftance. But 
} thefe examples, though fupport ed by the autho- 
| rity of Pythagoras, and recommended by fome 
1 phyficians, appear infufficient to convince us, 
i 


that the health and multiplication of mankind 
- would be improved by feeding folely upon pot- 
* herbs and bread ; efpecially when it is confidered, 
, that the country-people, whom the luxury and 
| fumptuoufnef of the opulent reduce to this mode 
à of living, languifh and die much fooner than 
» men of the middle rank of life, who are equally 
; ftrangers to want and to excefs. 

» Next to man, the carnivorous animals are the 
greateft deftroyers. ‘They are at once the ene- 
4 : mies 


herbage ; ; but turnips, and the dry kinds of nourifhment men- 
tioned in the text, are ufed only in winter, when green vege- 
tables cannot be procured i in fufficient quantities. 


| * No food fattens cattle fo fuccefsfully or fo quickly as green 
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mies of Nature a the rivals.of the HUE ind, À 


A conftant attention, joined to the moft indefa= 


tigable induftry, are neceflary to protect our 


flocks, poultry, &cc. from birds of prey, and from. 
the rapacious jaws of the wolf, fox, weafel, mar-M 


tin, &c. A perpetual war is requifite to defend w 
even our grain, fruits, and garments, againft the 4 
voracious attacks, of rats, caterpillars, beetles, — 
‘mites, &c.; for infe@s are to be ranked amortg w 
thofe animals which are more deftructive than 
ufeful. But the ox, the theep, and other herbi- » 


vorous animals, are not only the moft precious 


and moft ufeful to man, but they confume lefs, 


and are maintained at the fmalleft expence. 


With regard to this article, the excellence of the # 


ox is fuperior to that of any other creature; for 1 


a reftores to the earth as much as he takes from 4 
: He even enriches and improves the ground 4 
on which he feeds. The horfe, on Le con- . 


trary, and moft other animals, impoverith, ina | 


few years, the beft pafture-lands * 
But thefe are not the only ER which 


man derives from the ox. Without the aid of © 


this ufeful animal, both the poor and the opu-. 


lent would tind great difficulty in procuring fub- 
fiftence ; the earth would remain uncultivated‘; 


our fields and gardens would become parched 
and barren. - Aly the labour of the country de= 4 


pends 


& 


* It were to be wifhed that the author had fupported this! } 


affertion by faéts; for what he here advances, is not only doubt- 
ful, but probably altogether without FOURG ARDS | 


*. 


| 


: 
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pends upon him, He is the moft advantageous 
“domeftic of the farmer. He is the very fource 
‘and fupport of agriculture. Formerly thé ox’ 
“conftituted the whole riches of mankind; and 
in he is ftill the bafis of the riches of nations, 
Ewhich fubfift and flourifh in proportion to the 
“cultivation of their lands and the number of 
“their cattle: For in thefe all real wealth confifts ; 
“ever y other kind, even gokdand filver, being 
“only fictitious rtpref entations, have no value, but 
what i is conferred on them iy the productions of 
the earth. 
| The form of the ox’s back and loins fhow 
“that he is not equally qualified for carrying bur- 
“dens as the horfe, the afs, or the camel. But the 


ace 
3 


“thicknefs of his neck, and broadnefs of his fhoul- 
“ders, point him out as deftined for the yoke. 
proue his chief ftrength lies in his fhoulders, 
Myet, in many provinces of France, they oblige 
him to draw by the horns. In fupport of this 
i ratice, it is alledged, that, when yoked in this 
| manner, he is more eafily managed. His head, 
UT allow, is fo very ftrong, that he may draw tole- 
| rably well by the potas ‘but he would draw with 
| Hill much more advantage, if yoked by the fhoul- 
‘ders, Nature feemsto have intended him for the 
plough. The largenefs of his body, the flow- 
“nefs of his movements, the fhortnefs of his legs, 
and even his tranquility and patience under la- 
“bour, concur in rendering him fuperior to every 
| other animal for cultivating the ground, and o- 

VoL, IIL. hice vercoming 
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vercoming that conftant refiftance which the | 
earth CE to his efforts. The horfe, thoug] | 
perhaps equal in ftrength, is not fo well fitted | 
for this kind of labour. His limbs are too. Jong, | 
and his motions too fudden and violent. Be-= || 
fides, he is impatient, and eafily difheartened ‘à 
Wa hen spa in this Aa TORE which re a 


motions, and all the graces of He gait and sie 
tudes. | | 
. Of thofe animals which man forms into flocksst ; 
and whofe multiplication is his principal object, 
the females are more ufeful than the males. The” 


me poet 


and Poe: the pa A 18 an ne food, à 
{pecially for children ; butter i is ufed in M of 
our difhes; and cl is the principal nourifh=, 
ment of our peafants. How many poor fami- 
lies are reduced to the neceflity of living entirely 
on their cow? Thofe very men, who toil from 
morning to night, who groan and are bowed . 
down Wak the labour of ploughing the ground, 
obtain A Be from the earth Pat black bread, ‘ 


bese ihe at a conftant drag as ie ox, and much more en 


$ 6. 


that may occur. + _ . 


® are obliged to yield to others the flour and 
i the fubftantial part of the grain. They raife rich 
crops, but not for LE ea ‘Thofe men who 
4 
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breed and multiply our cattle, who {pend their 
_whole'lives in rearing and guarding them from 
. injuries, are debarred from enjoying the fruits 
of their labour. They are denied the ufe of 
flefh, and obliged, by their condition, or rather 
» by the cruelty of the opulent, to live, like horfes, 

upon barley, oats, coarfe pot-herbs, &c. — 
_ The cow may likewife be ufed in ploughing ; 
_ and, though her ftrength is not equal to that of 
_ the ox, the frequently fupplies his place. But, 
when employed in this way, fhe fhould be 
matched, as nearly as poffible, with an ox of the 
fame ftature and ftrength, or with another cow, 
| in order to maintain the equality of the draught, 
and to keep the plough in equilibrium between 
> the two forces, which facilitates the labour, and 
makes the furrows more regular. From fix to 
eight oxen are often employed in ftiff land, and 
particularly in rough fallow-grounds, which 
rife in large mafles. But two cowsare fufficient 
for light foils; and, in very light land, the 
* length of the furrow drawn at once may be far- 
‘ther extended. ‘The ancients limited the length 
_of the furrow, to be drawn without any inter- 
ruption in the motion of the cattle, to 120 paces; 
after which they were allowed to ftop, for a 
few moments, to recover their breath, before 
going on with the fame furrow, or beginning a 
Lez: new 
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new one. But the ancients delighted in the Rudy 


of agriculture, and gloried in ploughing them= 
felves, or at leaft in encouraging their labourers, , 
and rendering both them and the cattle as eafy 
as pofhble. :: Among the moderns, however, 
thofe who enjoy the moft luxurious productions M 
of the earth, are leaft acquainted with themeans. 
of encouraging or fupporting the arts of culti- 


vation, | | 
Propagation is the principal ufé of the bull. 


Though he may likewife be trained to labour ; M 
yet his obedience is uncertain, and itis always 4 
neceflary to guard againft the improper exertions 


of his ftrength. Reais has endowed the bull 
with a wala and untractable difpofition, In the 


rutting feafon, he becomes site tece y ungovern- ! 
able, and a Eos But sitio while 
it deflroys the fource of thefe impetuous émo- « 
tions, diminifhes not his ftrength. On) the 7 


contrary, it makes him larger, heavier, and more 
fit for the labour to which he is deftined. It 
alfo changes his difpofitions ; for, after this .o- 
peration, he becomes more tractable, +more’ pa- 


tient, and lefs troublefome to his neighbours. # 
A. flock of bulls would exhipit.a fcene of the 


moft frightful difcord; they could neither: be 
intimidated nor oie dial by man. 


The manner of performing caftration is weal 4 


known to the country-people. Different modes, 


however, are pradtifed, and their effets are per- 
hae not properly attended: to... In general, the 


time | 
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“ time moft proper isk caftration, is that which 
4 immediately precedes puberty, which happens 
» at the age of 18 months or two years.’ When 
| | performed more early, the ad feldom fur- 
” vive *. : However, when young calves are ca- 
| ftrated foon after birth, and furvive an operation 
fo dangerous at that period of life, they become | 
) larger and fatter oxen, than if it had been de- 
. dayed till the fecond, third, or fourth year, But,~ 
' in the latter cafe, they preferve more of their na- 
À a activity and courage: And, when delayed 
 tillthe fixth, fevent! h, or eighth year, the animals 
hardly lofe any of the qualities peculiar to the 
» male fex. ‘hey are more impetuous and un- 
À tratable than other oxen; and, in the feafon of 
love, they are apt to harrafs the females, from 
whom they fhould be carefully feparated: For 
copulation, or even contact with oxen, produces 
warty tumors on tke parts of the cow, which 
) at is necellary to remove by the actual cautery. 
- This difeafe Ÿ is fuppofed to proceed from a cer- 
tain purulent and corrolive matter ejected from 
oxen, which have either been completely caftra- 
ted, or have had their tees twifted and compref- 
fed, with a view to deftroy their power of ge- 
PE Be 3 
| | | | The 

* Here, our author’s ufual! accuracy feems to have forfaken 
. dim. It is a certain and well known fa&, that, when caftration 
| Dis performed at the age of eight or ten days, not one im twenty 
» dies, in proportion to the number of thofe which perifh, when 
») the operation is delayed to the age of pr 


© + This difeafe was never heard of, as far as I can learn, in 
® Pritain. 
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The females generally come in feafon in the k 
fpring ; and, in France, moft of them receive — 
the bull and are impregnated from the 15th of, 
April to the 15th of July; but fome are earlier- 
and others later. Their time of geftation is nine 
months; and they bring forth in the beginning w 
of the tenth. Hence our calves are numerous — 
from the 15th of January to the rsth of April. 
‘They are alfo plenty during the whole fummer, 
and become more rare in autumn. The marks. 
of ardour in the cow are not equivocal. She: 
then lows more frequently and with more vio- 
lence than at any other time. She mounts upon | 
cows, oxen, and even upon the bull. The exter-_ 
nal parts fwell, and become prominent. When 
her ardour is greateit, fhe ought to be gratified ; 
for, if allowed to abate, fhe is apt not to retain. 
The bull, like the ftallion, fhould be chofen — 
from the handfomeft of his kind. He fhould | 
be large, well made, and in good condition with 
regard to fatnefs. His eyes fhould be black, his 
afpeët bold, his front open, his head fhort, his 
horns thick, fhort, and black, his ears long and . 
bufhy, his muzzle large, his nofe fhort and. 
ftraight, his neck flefhy and thick, his cheft and | 
fhoulders Jarge, his loins firm, his back ftraight, — 
his legs thickand flefhy, his tail long and well co- 
vered with hair, his tread firm and fure, and his 
hair of a reddifh colour *. Cows often hold at the 
firft, fecond, or third time; and, asfoon as they 
are. 


# La Nouvelle maifon ruflique, tom. I. p. 208. 
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are impregnated, though the fymptoms of ar- 
/ dour ftill appear, the bull often refufes to cover 
> them : But, in general, their ardour ceafesimme- 
À diately after conception, and they. fpontaneouf- 
{À dy repel the approaches of the bull. 

Cows with young,-when improperly mana- 
+ ged, or put to the plough, carriage, &c. are fub- 
4 jet to abortion; they fhould, therefore, be care- 
“ fully watched and fete: to prevent them | 
© from leaping hedges or ditches. They fhould 
… alfo be fed on rich pafture, and in parks which 
À are not too moift or marfhy. Six weeks, or 
’ two months before bringing forth, their ordi- 
À nary quantity of food fhould be enlarged *, ol 
4 putting g erafs into.their ftalls in fummer, and, 3 
… winter, by giving them bran, lucern, ceria 
+ &c. From this period, no milk fhould be drawn 
from them, the whole of it being neceflary for 
» nourifhing the foetus, In fome cows, the milk 
' dries up entirely a month or fix weeks before 
they bring forth ; but thofe which have milk to 
the laft, make the beft mothers and the beft nur- 
M fes. This late milk, however, is commonly bad, 
+ andinfmall quantity. The delivery of the cow re- 
quires fill more attention than that of the mare; 
for the former is weaker and more exhaufted by 
the operation. She ought to be put into a ftable, 
N ; . to 
* The pradice in this country is directly the reverfe of that 


here recommended. When in good order, cows. are mote fpa- 
ringly fed fome time before they bring forth; becaufe the op- 


| polite management is fuppofed, to make the calf grow too large, 


_ and, of courfe, to endanger the life of the mother. 


7 
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to have good litter, and to be fed, for ten OF 
twelve days, with bean-flour, or oats, diluted in $ 
falted water, and plenty of lucern, faintfoine, Or 
good grafs *, : This time is generally fufficient — 
for the recovery of her ftrength; after which 


é 


fhe may gradually return to her ufual mode of 
living and pafturing. During the firft two 4 
months, her milk, which is then not good, fhould ‘ 
be folely appropriated to the nourifhmént of the 
calf. | } | 
That the calf may be kept warm, and fuck as | 
often as it choofes, it fhould be allowed to re- 0 
main conflantly with the mother for the firft 
five or fix days. After this period, the calf, if | 
always left with the mother, would exhauft her 4 
by fucking too much. It is fufficient to let calves 4 
fuck twice or thrice a-day ; and, to improve | 
their flefh and fatten them quickly, they fhould % 
every day be fed with raw eggs, boiled milk, : 
and bread. At the end of four or five weeks, © 
calves managed in this manner are fit for the 
butcher, When dehigned for the market, they © 
may be allowed to fuck only 36 or 40 days f. | 
But thofe which are intended to be brought up, : 
fhould . 
* For fome days after calving, our cows are generally pre- : 
vented from eating green fucculent food. They are preferved 
from cold; and tepid water, mixed with oat-meal, or fome other 
palatable fubfance, is given them to drink. Bs 
+ Ifthis be the pra@ice in France, the veal muft be bad- | 
Calves deftined for the market fhould be fatted at leaft eight or 
ten weeks, otherwife the veal cannot acquire its full perfection. © 
Neither is it ufual, in cultivated countries, to allow the calves | 
fo fuck; for the milk js given them by the hand. wh 
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“fhould have fuck two months at leaft; for the 
‘longer they are allowed to fuck, they become 
the larger and ftronger cattle. Calves brought 
forth in the months vt April, May, and June, 
“are beft for rearing ; thofe that come later into 
“the world, being Rite to refit the rigour of 
“winter, generally languilh and die with: cold. 
At the end of two, three, or four months and 
"before weaning them entirely, they fhould 
bbe fed with good grafs or tender hay, to accu- 
‘ftom them gradually to their future nourifh- 
"ment. ‘They fhould then be feparated from the 
mother, and never again be permitted to ap- 
proach her either in the ftable or the field. In 
fummer, they fhould be paftured every day from 
morning to night. But, as foon as the cold 
commences in autumn, they fhould be turned 
out to pafture late in the morning, and brought 
back to the ftable early inthe evening: And, 
during winter, as cold is extremely hurtful to 
them, they fhould be kept warm in à clofe well 
littered ftable. Along with their ufual food, 
they fhould have piace lucern, &c. and 
never be allowed to go out, except in foft 
weather *, During the firft winter, which is 
the moft dangerous period of their exiltence, 
they require a great deal of attention. In the 
fucceeding Haney they acquire ftrength fufli- 
cient 


, ™ Young cattle fhould be allowed to go abroad every days 
- unlefs the weather be extremely tempeftuous. It preferves 
) them in the habit of ufing their limbs, makes their blood cir- 
culate with more freedom, and excites their appetite. 
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cient to fortify them againft the attacks of the | 


fecond winter. 


The cow arrives at the age of puberty in| 
eighteen months, and the bull in two years*. 4 
But, though they are then capable of generating, M 
they fhould not be admitted to each other till À 
they be three years old. From three to nine © 
years, thefe animals are in their greateft vigour, © 
After this period, both cows and bulls are only © 
fit for being fattened and delivered to the but- | 
cher. As they acquire their full growth in two | 
years, the duration of their life, like that of moft || 


other animals, is nearly feven times two, or four- 
teen years ; few of them ever exceed this age. 


qn all quadrupeds, without exception, the 
voice of the male is ftronger and deeper than! 
that of the female. Though the ancients alledge, | 
that the cow, the ox, and even the calf, have! 
deeper voices than the bull; yet the contrary is © 
certain; for the voice of the bull reaches much ! 


farther. The bellowing of the bull not being a 


fimple found, but compofed of two or three | 


octaves, the higheft of which ftrikes the car moft 
forcibly, may have given rife to this deception: 
But, when we liften attentively, we perceive, at 


the fame time, a found much graver than is ut- 
tered by the cow, the ox, or the calf, whofe low- # 


ings are alfo a great deal fhorter. The bull never _ 
bellows, but when ftimulated by love ; the low- ~ 
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* In this country, cows and bulls are capable of piocrez- — 


ting at a much earlier period. 
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“ing: of the cow proceed oftener from terror 
“or timidity, than from any other caufe ; and 
pain, hunger, or the abfence of the mother, :pro- 
pence the complaints of the calf. 
© ‘The heavieft and moft fluggifh animals are 
not thofe which fleep longeft or moft profound- 
“4 ly. The flumbers of the ox are flight and fhort. 
q The fmalleft noiferoufes him. He dci common- 
. ly on the left fide; and the left kidney is always 
a Jarger and fatter than the right, 
“ The ox, like other domeftic animals, varies in 
‘colour. ‘The reddifh colour, however, is moft 
~ common, and in higheft eftimation. Some praife 
the black colour ; and others maintain, that bay 
 pxen live longeft; that the brown foon decay 
and lofe their fpirit ; and that the gray, the dap- 
… pled, and the white, are of no value for the pur- 
» pofes of labour, and fhould only be fattened for 
 flaughter. But, whatever be the colour of an ox, 
his coat ought to be fmooth, fhining, thick, and. 
foft to the oni for, when rough pei unequal, 
- it indicates bad Heath, or a weak conftitution. 
A good ox for the plough fhould neither be too 
_ fat nor too lean; his head ought to be fhort, his 
ears large and well covered with hair, ‘his horns 
ftrong, fhining, and middle-fized, his fore-head 
broad, his eyes large and black, his muzzle 
thick and flat, his noftrils wide, his teeth white 
and even, his lips black, his neck flefhy and 
ftrong, his fhoulders thick and mafy, his cheft 
large, his dewlap long, and extending as far as 
his 
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his knees, his loins very broad, his belly wide! 
and prominent, his flanks large, his Hee 
long, his crupper thick, his legs and thighs large | 
and nervous, his back firaight and plump, his 


tail as long as to reach the ground, and covered | 


and pliable *, his mufcles well raifed, and hist 
toes or hoofs broad and fhort T. He fhoulds 
likewife feel the goad with fenfibility, obey the ‘ 
call of his driver, and be well trained. But itis 
only by degrees, and by beginning at an early 
period, that the ox can be taught patiently to — 
bear the yoke, and to allow himielf to be con- . 
duéted with eafe. At the age of two and a half, W 
or three years at moft, we fhoutd begin to tame ~ 
him, and to accuftom him to the yoke. If longer 4 
delayed, he often becomes perfetly ungovern- « 
able. : Patience, mildnefs, and even carefles, are ” 
the only means which fhould be employed. © 
Force and harfh treatment ferve no other pur- 
pole than to difpirit and render him totally un- : 
manageable. He fhould be ftroaked and caref- | 
fed; and he fhould occafionally be fed with 
boiled barley, bruifed beans, and other aliments * 
of the fame kind, mixed with a little falt, of all 
which he is extremely fond. His horns, at the 
fame time, fhould be frequently tied. Some 
| days 


* La nouvelle maifon ruftique, tom. 1. p. 270. 
: . . LA LE I 
T Thefe marks are at prefent out of fafhion in Britain, and 
not to be depended. on. Every nation, every province, has | 


its own favourite marks ; but moft of them are temporary and 
fuuating, 
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days afterwards, he may be yoked to the plough 
along with another ox of the fame flature, which 
has been previoufly trained. They thould be 
ied up together at the manger, and led to the 
fame pafture, in order to make them thoroughly 
“acquainted, and acquire the habit of having al- 
_ ways the fame, movements. At firft the goad 
_ fhould never be ufed ; for it contributes to ren- 
der them untractable. They fhould be forced to 
work only a little at a time ; for, when not 
( thoroughly broke, they are foon fatigued. For 
_ the fame reafon, they fhould be fed more plen- 
à tifully than ufual. 
‘The ox ought to labour only from three to 

ten years ; for, when he works till he be farther 
advanced, the quality of the beef is injured. 

The age of this animal is known by his teeth 
and horns. ‘The middlemoft fore-teeth fall out 

when he is ten months old, and are replaced by 

others which are broader, but not fo white. 
At the age of fixteen months, thofe next to the 

former fhed, and are fucceeded by others. At 

the age of four years, the whole cutting teeth 
“ are renewed ; and they are then even, long, and 
» pretty white. In proportion as the ox advances 
in years, thefe teeth wear and become black and 
1 unequal. The fame thing happens to the bull 
“ andcow. Thus neither tex nor caftration have 
” any influence on'the growth or fhedding of the 
À teeth. Neither do thefe circumftances produce 
» any alteration in the cafting of the horns; for, 
at 
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at the age of three years, the bull, cow, and ox,) 
fhed their horns *, which are replaced by others; © 
and which, like the fecond teeth, never fall off.” 
The horns of the ox and cow are longer and thin- ; 
ner than thofe of the bull, The growth of the | 
fecond horns is not uniform, ‘The firft year, © 
which is the fourth of the animals age, two | 
neat pointed horns, terminated near the head by ~ 
a kind of ring, arife. . In the following year, ; 
this ring mounts farther from the head, being 4 
pufhed forward by a new horny cylinder, which ' 
is likewife terminated by another ring, and fo à 
on; for the horns continue to grow as long as 
the animal lives. Thefe rings are very apparent; 
and, by their number, the ox’s age may be eafily ! 
counted, by adding three years to the number of! 
intervals between the rings. ‘à 
The horfe eats flowly, but almoft perpetually. # 
The ox, on the contrary, éats-faft, and fills his : 
ftomach in a very fhort time; after which, he 4 
hes down to ruminate. This difference in eat- | 
ing, proceeds from the different conformation of ! 
their ftomachs. The ox, whofe two frft fto- 
machs confift of but one large bag, can, without 


incon« 


* Black cattle, it is well known, never do Shed their horns. 
It is aftonifhing that our learned author fhould have been be-. 
trayed into this blunder, and ftill more aftonifhing that it fhould 
be repeated in the laft Paris edition, in 12mo, The rings he — 
mentions do, indced, begin to appear at this period, and: con- 


tinue to increafe, with fome regularity, as long as the animal 
lives. cha Went | si 
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1 inconveniency, quickly throw in a great quan- 
“tity of herbage, which, by means of chewing | 
… the cud, he digefts at leifure. But the ftomach 
+ of the horfe, which is fingle and fmall, can only 
a receive a {mall quantity. of food ; and he, there- 
fore, fills it gradually, in pulps as the her- 
1 bage diffolves, and pafles into the inteftines, where 
4 the decompolition of the aliment is chiefly effec- 
ted. Having. examined, in’ the ox and horfe, 
à the RAI product of digeftion, particularly 
* in the decompofition of hay, [ remarked, in the 
> ox, that, when the aliment was pafling into that 
' part of the paunch which forms the fecond. fto- 


| mach, it was reduced to a kind of green patte, 
| refembling boiled fpinage ; that, under this form, 
> it is retained in the folds of the third ftomach ; 
. that the decompolition is completed in the fourth 
ftomach ; and that hardly any thing g pales i into the 
inteftines, except faeces or altace But, in the 
horfe, the hay is not decompofed, either in the 
ftomach or firft portions of the inteftines, where 
it only becomes more foft and pliable, being. ma- 
_ cerated by the liquor with which it is furround- 
_ ed. With very little alteration, it arrives at the 
* caecum and colon. It is chiefly in thefe two in- 
 teftines, whofe extraordinary capacity corre- 
> fponds with that of the paunch of ruminating ani- 
mals, that the food of horfes is decompofed, But 
the decompofition is never fo complete, as that 
which is effected in the fourth fhomach of the 


à 
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For thefe reafons, and even from infpecting 
the parts, it is eafy to conceive how rumination ! 
is performed, and why the horfe neither rumi- 
nates nor vomits. Rumination is only a vomit- : 
ing without much effort, occafioned by the ré-_ 


action of the firft ftomach upon its contents. 


The ox completely fills his two firft flomachs, — 


or portions of the paunch. This membrane, 


when diftended, ‘re-acts with great force on the — 


food it contains, which is very little cut by chew- 


ing, and whofe volume is greatly augmented by ~ 


fermentation. If the aliment were liquid, this 
contracting force would make it pafs into the 
third ftomach, which communicates with the 


other by a narrow canal, whofe orifice is fituated ~ 


in the fuperior part of the firft, and nearly as high « 
as that of the gullet.  Hence this canal can on- | 
ly admit the Feb after it is reduced to a more 
fluid form. The drier parts muft, therefore, 


rife into the gullet, the orifice of which exceeds 
that of the canal. When the food comes back 
into the mouth, the animal chews it again, and 
macerates it with a frefh quantity of faliva, which 
gradually liquifies it to fuch a degree, as enables 


it to pafs through the canal into the third fto- 7 


mach, where it is ftill farther diluted before it 
enters the fourth. It is in this laft ftomach, 
that the hay, which is there reduced to a perfe& 
mucilage, is completely decompofed. To con- 


a be 


firm the truth of this explanation, it may be re- | 


marked, that, as long as thefe animals fuck, of | 
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are nourifhed with milk, and other liquid ali- 
ments, they never ruminate ; and that, in win- 
_ter, when they are fed with dry aliment, they 
» ruminate much oftener than during fummer, 
+ when the grafs is tender and fucculent. The 
. ftomach of the horie, on the contrary, is fmall ; 
. the orifice of the oefophagus is narrow, and that 
_ of the pylorus very large. . Thefe circumftances 
alone render rumination impraéticable ; for the 

. food contained in this {mall ftomach, though 
perhaps it fuffers a greater compreflion than from 
_ the ftomach of the ox, cannot mount upwards ; 
becaufe it defcends with greater eafe through 
the pylorus, which is much wider than the gul- 
let. To pafs through the pylorus, it is not even 

_ neceffary that the hay be reduced to a foft math; 
for the contracting force of the ftomach is ca= 

_ pable of, pufhing it through, when almoft dry. 
This difference of ftru€ture, therefore, enables 
‘the ox to ruminate, and prevents the horfe from 
_ performing that fun@ion. But there is another 
fingularity in the horfe, which abfolutely pre- 
vents him from vomiting, and, confequently, 
from chewing the cud. The alimentary canal, | 
by coming in a very winding direction into the 

_ ftomach, the coats of which are exceedingly 
thick, makes a gutter in piercing them, fo o- 
blique, that, inflead of being opened by the con- 

| vulfive motions of the ftomach, they only ferve 
to fhut ir the clofer. Though this, as well as 
other differences of ftru@ture obfervable in the 
Vou. li: Eft bodies 
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bodies of thefe two animals, are derived: from 1 
Nature, becaufe they are invariably the fame 5 | 
yet, in the developement of the foft ball i 
particularly, there are differences apparently | 
conftant, which, neverthelefs, may; and of-' 
ten are me by particndar AR AE The 
great capacity of the ox’s paunch, fomexample, | 
is not folely a produétion of Nature. Its origi- à 
nal conformation, on the contrary, is varied, | 
and its capacity gradually enlarged, by the fer- | 
mentation and great volume of ‘the aliments it | 
receives: For, in a calf that has never eat-grafs; | 
though not very young, the paunch is: propor- | 
tionally much lefs than in the adult. Hence 
this 'uncommon capacioufnefs of the. paunch 
proceeds from the extenfion occafioned by the, 
great mafs of aliment daily devoured. Of this | 
I was convinced by an experiment, which ap= 
pears to be decifive, I fed two lambs, of equal | 
ages, and weaned, atthe fame time, the one with | 
bread, and the other with grafs. At the end of g 
twelve months, when:both were opened; I found — 
that the paunch of the latter: was: much rer 
than that of the former. . | 
: It issalledged, that oxen which eat flowly, épi i 
port labour longer than thofe that*eat quickly ; 33 
that the oxen of dry and elevated countries are” 
more active, vigorous, and healthful; than thofe 

which are Sali in low:moift grounds 5 that: they ‘| 
are ftronger when fed with -dty hay than with, ; 
foft grafs ; that they at are more difficultly habis | 
sei biog à 4 4 “taste À 
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\ As the oxen are idle in winter * , they may be 
es with flraw and a little hay. Burt, in the la- 
bouring feafon, they fhould have more hay than © 
raw, and even a little bran or ‘oats. In win= 
E ter, if the hay be fearce, they fhould be fed with 
cut grafs, or rather with the young fhoots and 
Teaves of the afh, elm, oak, &c. But of thefe 
Taft they fhould be allowed {mall quantities on- 
ay ; becaufe indulgence in this kind of food, of 
Which they are exceedingly fond, fometimes 
Bccafions a bloody urine. Lucern, faintfoine, 
vetches, whether green or dry, lupins, turnips, 
| boiled barley, &c. afford them excellent nourith- 
ment; and, as they never ufe more than is ne- 
Ceflary, they fhould always have as much as 
they will take. They fhould not be permitted 
te paflure till the middle of May ; becaufe young 
herbage is, too crude for them; and, though 
they eat it with avidity, it Diabetes makes 
them uneafy. ‘They fhould be paftured during 
the whole fummer, and, about the middle of 
Ff'2 O&tober, 


4 | 
_ Are we from this to conclude, that the oxen in ‘France 
. none during the winter? We fhould rather imagine 

t winter is the moft bufy feafon for ploughing there, as ek 
5 in Britain, unlefs in diftrids where the foil confits of very 
ng clay, &c. 
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 O&tober, they fhould be brought back to they 
. fall, always taking care not to make their chan-)) 
ges from green food to dry, or from dry to 
green, too rapid, but to accuftom them gradual- t 
ly to thefe different kinds of aliment. | 
Great heat is perhaps more hurtful to thefe | 
animals than great cold. During fummer, they | 
fhould be fet to work very early in the morn+ | 
ing, put into the ftable, or left to graze under | 
the fhade of trees, in the middle of the day, and | 
not yoked again till three or four o’clock after- 
noon, In AV autumn, and winter, they. 
may be wrought, without interruption, from 
eight or nine in the morning to five or fix in the 
evening. Though they require not fo much 
attention as the horfe; yet, to keep them vigo-" 
rous and healthful, they fhould be daily curried 
and wafhed; their hoofs fhould likewife be. 
rubbed over “ath greafe. They fhould alfo have. 
drink, at leaft twice a-day. Though the horie 
loves muddy and lukewarm water, the ox al= 
ways prefers that which is frefh and clean. | 
Though the cow, in general, requires the 
fame food and management as the ox ; yet, the 
milk-cow demands particular attention, both in, 
the choice and treatment of her. It is faid, that 
black cows give the beft milk; and that white 
cows furnifh the greateft quantity of milk. But, 
whatever be the colour of a milk-cow, fhe ought 
to be plump, to have lively eyes, and a light- 
nefs in her motions, She fhould likewife be 


young, 
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‘ “young, and give plenty of die milk In fum- 
“mer, fhe fhould Be milked twice a-day, and on- 
“ly once in winter * 3 and, when an increafe in 
the quantity of lue is required, fhe ought to 
2 ‘have more fucculent food than herbage. 
; . Good milk is neither too thick nor too thin. Its 
‘ “confiftence fhould be fuch, that a {mall drop ought 
to preferve its fpherical figure, without running. 
“It fhould alfo be very white ; when of a yellow- 
ith or blueith colour, it is of no value. Its tafte 
 fhould be fweet, without any degree of bitter- 
_nefs or ae der Its flavour fhould be agree- 
“able. In the month of May, and during the 
pou milk is better than in winter; and it 
‘is never perfedtly good, but when the cow is of | 
a proper age, and in good health. The milk of 
young heifers is too thin, and that of old cows 
is too thick, efpecially in winter. Thefe diffe- 
“rent qualities of milk are proportioned to the 
; quantities of oily, cafeous, and ferous particles 
‘it contains. Thin milk has too great a quan- 
| tity of ferous particles ; too thick milk has the 
‘ “oppoñte quality ; and milk that is too dry, has 
“not Sine of the oily and ferous particles. 
The mil} ee. a cow in feafon, or when near the 
end ‘of geftation, or foon ta delivery, is bad. 
‘In the third and fourth flomachs of a fucking . 
calf, there are clots of curdled’ milk, which, 
after being dried in the air, become runnet, or 
FB d3-3 that 


PL * Tt is a better practice to milk cows three times a-day in 
Aymmer, and twice in winter. 
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that well Known fubflance which coagulates™ 
milk, The longer the runnet is kept, its ftrength | 
increafes, and a {mall quantity of it is fufficient 
to make a great deal of cheefe. 1 

Both eows and oxen are fond of wine, vine= 
gar, and falt; and they devour a dreffed fallad? 
with great avidity. In Spain,. and fome other 
countries, one of thofe fait ftones, ca led falegres, 
and which are found in the falt-mines, are 
placed near the young calves in the ftable, « 


They lick this ftone during the time their mo- 


have plenty of fucculent food, fometimes mixed 


thers are pafturing, which excites their appetite, — 
or creates thirlt to’ fuch a degree, that, when. 
the mothers return, the calves fuck greedily, à 
and, by this means, they grow and fatten much ; 
fooner than thofe to whom no falt is given. For + 
the fame reafon, when oxen lofe their appetite, & 
they are ferved orith grafs drenched in vinegar, © 
or fprinkled with falt.. To make them fatten Le 
quickly, falt, as it increafes their appetite, may! 
allo be adminiftered. It is common to begin! 
to fatten them at the age of ten years. If long- à 
er delayed, faccefs is not fo certain, neither is — 
their flefh equally good. They may be fattened . 
in all feafons ; but fummer is preferable, becaufe © 
leis expence 1s incurred ; ; and, by beginning. in 4 
May or June, they are fit for the butcher before © 
the end of Odober. Whenever we begin to 
fatten oxen, they fhould no longer be allowed to w 


labour, They ought to drink frequently, to — 
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) with a little falt ; and they fhould be permitted 
> to ruminate and fleep in the flable during the 
heat of the day. By this treatment, in four or 
1 five months, they will be fo fat as to be hardly 
L able to walk, or be conduéted to any diftance, 
but by very fhort journeys. Cows, and even 
bulls whofe tefticles have been twifted, (fau- 
| reaux biftournes), may alfo be fattened. But the 
à flefh of the cow’ is drier than that of the ox; 
and the fléfh of the bull, even when maimed, is 
red, hard, and has a ftrong difagreeable tafte. 
Bulls, cows, and oxen, are fond of licking — 
themfelves, efpecially when lying at their eafe. 
To prevent this practice, which is fuppofed to 
retard their fattening, it 1s common to befmear 
every part of the body they can reach with 
their Own dung *, If this precaution be ne- 
elected, they {wallow great quantities of hair, 
which, being an indigeftible fubftance, remains 
in the Homach, and forms a kind of balls, called 
aevagropilae, of'a fize fo confiderable as to hurt 
the powers of digeftion, Thefe balls, in procefs 
of time,“are’Govered with a brown craft, which, 
though formed of mucilage, becomes hard and 
a polifhed. + They are ‘only found ‘in’ the maw 3 
and, if any hairs enter into the other ftomachs, 
or bowels, they are probably difcharged along 
with the faeces. REY, OE JE 
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; 5 oh Animals 
4 | % This precaution is unneceflary ; for the. diforder mentioned ny 
inthe text is, extremely rare. ‘Befides, it is a common notion, 
M'A ANS 20 SON OM oes Veta “Gore ves | VOTE 10 PACE À 

À that licking promotes the health of cattle... It is certain, how- 
ever, that licking is a mark of their beginning to get into flefh. 
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Animals which, like the horfe and afs, have 
cutting teeth in both jaws, browfe fhort grafs 
with more eafe than thofe that want thefe teeth 
in the upper jaw. , The fheep and goat, indeed, 
cut very clofe, becaufe they are fmall animals, 
and have thin lips. But the ox, whofe lips are 
thick, can eat long grafs only. It is for this 
..reafon that he does no injury to the pafture on 
which he feeds. As he only bites off the ex- 
tremities of young herbage, the roots are not 
difturbed, and the growth is very little retarded, 
The theep and goat, on the contrary, cut the 
plants fo clofe to the ground, that the ftems are 
defiroyed and the roots fpoiled. Befides, the 
horfe always feleéts the fhorteft and moft tender, 
allowing that which is longer and harder to ri- 
pen and fhed the feeds, But the ox devours all 
the large ftems, and gradually deftroys the coar- 
fer kinds of grafe. Hence, in a few years, gras 
paltured by the horfe degenerates, while the Ox 
always Liiproves the herbage on which he 
feeds *, | 

The domeftic ox, which ought not to be con- 
founded with the urus, the buffalo, or the bifon, 
feems to be a native of Our temperate climates, 
exceflive heat or exceflive cold being equally 

| hurtful, 


* This reafoning has by no means the fandion of experience. 
Fields paftured by horfes or fheep degenerate as little as thofe 
paftured by black cattle. Befides, the roots of many of the fi- — 
neft grafles are perennial, and thrive bef when clofely browfed ; 
and fome of the beft graffes grow pretty tall, and fome of the 
worft kinds never rife high. 
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hurtful to him. Befides, this fpecies, fo abun- 


dantly diffufed over all Europe, is not found in 
the equatorial regions, and extends not, in Afia, 
beyond Armenia and Perfia, nor, in Africa, be- 
yond Egypt and Barbary: For, in India, the 
fouthern parts of Africa, and even America, 
their native cattle are either bifons, which have 
a protuberance on their backs, or other animals : 
of a different fpecies, to whom travellers have gi- 
ven the name of oxen. Thofe found at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and in many parts of America, 
were tranfported thither from Europe by’ the | 
Dutch and Spaniards. In general, countries 
which are fomewhat cold, feem to be more a- 
ereeable to our oxen than warm climates. They 
are likewife larger and taller in proportion to 
the moiftnefs of the climate, and the richnefs of 
the pafture. The largeft oxen are thofe of Den- 
mark, Podolia, the Ukraine, and Calmuck Tar- 


tary * Thofe of Britain, Ireland, Holland, and 
Hungary, are larger than thote of Perfia, Tur- 


key, Greece, Italy, France, and-Spain ; and the 
Barbary oxen are the moit diminutive. The 
Dutch, I am aflured, bring annually from 
Denmark a great number of large meagre 
cows, which give more milk than thofe of 
France. The milk-cows, called Lath-backs, 
which are numerous in Poitou, Aunis, and the 
fens of Charpente, have probably been derived 


trom 


* Voyage de Reynard, tom. 1. p. 217: and VHif. gen. des 
yoyages, tom. 7. pe 13 Se te 
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from this race ; for they : are larger, leaner, 44 


yield more milk ‘and butter than the common | 
kind. They may be milked during the whole « 
year, except four or five days before they « 
bring forth :' but they require excellent pafture. | 
Though: they eat no ‘more than ordinary cows, M 


as they continue always meagre, all their fuper- 


fluous nourifhment is converted into milk. But, | 
whenever ordinary cows feed for fome time in 4 
rich paftures, they become fat, and céafe to give à 


milk, With a bull of this race, and common 
cows, a baftard Kind is produced, which is more 
reine in milk than the ordinary race. This ba- 
ftard race frequently bring forth two calves at a 


birth, and likewife give milk during the whole ~ 


year. Cows form a part of the riches of Hol- 
land, from which confiderable quantities of but- 
ter and cheefe are annually exported. The Dutch 
cows give twice as much milk’ as the French 
cows, and fix times more ue thofe of Bar- 
bary *. ee | eh 
In Ireland, Britain, Hollañd, Switzerland, 

and other northern countries, great quantities of 
beef are falted and fmoked, both for the pur- 
pofes of trade, and for the ‘ule! of the navy. 
Thefe countries alfo export a prodigious number 
of hides. The fkin of the ox, aid even of the 
calf, are ufed for many pur pois.” The greafe is 
likewife a fubftance of great utility. The dune 


of the ox is ue adi manure oF nahh and light. 
| did "foils, 
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| foils. -The horn of this animal afforded to men 


the firft inftrument for drinking, for augment- 
ing founds, for introducing light into houfes, and 


for making lanthorns. It is now moulded into 


boxes, combs, fpoons, and other articles of ma- 
nuüfadture, But I muft conclude, for natural 
hiftory ends where the hiftory of arts come. 
mences, | 
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N Tartary and Siberia, the oxen are extreme- 
H ly numerous. At Toboliki there are alfo 
vaft quantities of black cattle Ped 
tioned, that, in Ireland, both the oxen and cows 
frequently want horns: But this happens only 


| formerly men- 


. in the fouthern parts of the ifland. and in fome 


maritime places, where the grafs is either {carce, 
D . . . LA f 

or of a bad quality ; which is an additional proof, 
that the horns are produced by redundant nou= — 
rifhment {. In places adjacent to the fea, the 
se lrith 

* Hift gen, des voyages, tom. 18. p. 119. 

+ The want of horns is here afcribéd to a deficiency of re- 
dundant nourifhment. In many places, theré are few cattle 
but thofe which have no horns, and they are equally fat, and 
yield as much milk as any other kind, when ied in the fame 
paftures. The truth is, this is a diftin@ breed, and ‘may. be 
perpetuated in any climate or foil where cattle can live, if all 
commixture with other kinds be prevented. 

. There 
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Irifth feed their cows with fith boiled into a kind 
Of pap; thefe animals are not only accuftomed 
to this kind of food, but they are very fond of 
it ; and, it is faid, their milk is not affected with 
any difagreeable fmell or tafte *, 2 

The cows and oxen of Norway are, in gene- 
ral, very fmall. In the iflands along the Nor- 
wegian coaft, they are fomewhat larger. This 
difference muft proceed from better pafture, and 
from their being allowed, in thefe iflands, to live 
without reftraint ; for they are left at abfolute 
liberty, with no other guides than being accom- 

panied, in winter, with a few rams, which are 
accuftomed to fcrape the fnow frow the ground, 
and to uncover the grafs both for themfelves and 
the other cattle. Here they often become fo 
‘ferocious, that they can be taken by means of 
topes only. Thefe half-wild cows give very little 
milk. When pafture is fcarce, they eat fea-weeds, © 
‘mixed with boiled fifh f. | + . 
The European cattle have multiplied fo pro- 
»digioully in South America, that, at Buenos- 
aires, and fome degrees beyond it, no man 
thinks of appropriating them. The hunters kill 
thoufands of them folely for the fake of their 
hy, | hides 
There is another variety of the ox tribe, that is not taken no- 
tice of by our author. They have fhort horns, which .adhere. 
not to the fkull, but hang down on the forehead, to which they 
are connected only by à loofe fkinny ligament. In fome places, 
they are called Scurred cattle, and continue their kind, if not al. 
lowed to intermix with other breeds. ie 


* Hift. gen. des voyag. tom. 18. p. 19. 
+ Pontoppidan’s Nat, hift. of Norway. 
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hides and tallow. They are Led on horfe- 
back, and their purfuers either ham-ftring them, 
or take them in toils made of ftrong leather 
ftraps*. In the ifland of Saint Catharine, up- 


-enthe coaft of Brazil, there are a few {mall 


oxen whofe flefh is flabby and difagreeable to | 
the tafte. Both thefe defects are occafioned by 
bad nourifhment; for, as they have little pa- 


;  fture, they are chiefly fed upon wild gourds f. 


In fome countries of Africa, oxen are very 


numerous. Between Cape Blanc and Sierra- 


Leona, the woods and mountains are covered 
with wild cows, which are generally of a brown 
colour, with fharp black horns. ‘They multi- 
ply fo faft, that, if they were not perpetually 
hunted, both by Europeans and Negroes, their 
number would be infinite {, In the provinces 
of Duguela, and Tremecen, and other parts of 
Barbary, as well as in the deferts of Numidia, 
there are wild cows of a dark chefnut colour. 
They are very fmall, but nimble, and they go 
in flocks, fometimes to the number of two hun- 
dred ||. 

THE 


* Voyage du P. Lope, tom. 1. p. 38. + Ibid. 
+ Hilt. gen. des voyages, tom. 3. p. 29!- 
à L’Afrique de Marmol, tom. 3. p. 66. 157: 
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HAT all domiette animals - omen a EX= 

A ifted in a wild or favage ftate, feems to be 
an inconteftible fa@: The hiftory of .thofe:al- 
ready given furnifhes ample proof of this poti- 
tion; for we full find horfes, affes, and bulls, 
living totally independent of the human race. 
Can man, who has fubje@ted fo many millions 

of individuals, boaft of having conquered and 
enflaved an entire fpecies? As all animals were 
created without his aid, is it not reafonable to 
fuppofe, that Nature beftowed on them the fa- 
culty of exifting and of multiplying without his 
affitance ? If, however, we attend to the weak- 
nefs and ftupidity of the fheep ; if we confider, 
that this helplefs animal is even unable to fave 
himfelf by flight ; that all, the carnivorous ani- 
mals are not only his mortal enemies, but prefer 
him to every other prey; that the fpecies are 
not very fertile; that the life of individuals is 


fhort, &c. we fhould be tempted to think, that 
the 


. i 

* The horns of the common fheep are twifted fpirally and 
pointed outwards: . There are eight cutting teeth im the lower 
jaw, and none in the upper; and the hoofs are paren. Pén- 
nant, S Hopf. Pe 10. | | 

Ovis aries, cornibus compreflis lunatis; Linz. Sy/?. nat. p. 97. 

Ovis Plinii, lib. 8. c. 47: Gefner. quad. 771. Raï Syn. 
quad. 73. | Stee Me 

:Widdor Schaaf, Klein. quad. 23. 

Aries laniger Cane torsade: brevi; Brifon. qua d. 48. 
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the theep was originally committed to the pro- 
tetion and guardianfhip of man, and that, with- 
out his aid, this animal could neither fubfift nor 
4 nultiply; éfpecially as no wild fheep have ever 
een found in the deferts. Wherever man has 
not the dominion, the lion, the tiger, and the . 
3 wolf, reign by the laws of force and of cruelty. 
Thefe fanguinary and rapacious animals live 
Monger and multiply fafter than the fhcep. In 
a word, if our flocks, which are now fo prodi- 
“gioufly numerous, were flill abandoned, the 
“number and voracity of their enemies would foon 
* annihilate the fpecies. 
'- tis, therefore, probable, that, without the af- 
4 fiftance of man, the fheep could never have fub- 
| fied, or continued its fpecies in a wild flate. 
4 The. female is abfolutely devoid of every art, 
| and of every mean of defence. The arms of, | 
| the ram are feeble and awkward. His courage 
| is only a kind of petulence, which is ufelefs to 
4 himfelf, incommodious to his neighbours, and 
| is totally deftroyed by caftration. The wedder 
* js fill more timid than the fheep. It is fear 
b alone ne makes fheep fo frequently affemble in 
troops: \ Upon the fmalleft unufual noïfe, they 
| run clofe together ; and thefe alarms are always 
accompanied with the greateft RP *, They 
| know 


red rhowgh the talents of the fheep are not fo brilliant as 
) thofe of trae other quadrupeds; yet he — appears not to be 
that flupid, defenceleds, timid creature painted in the text. 
| AB tame animals lofe a portion of that fagacity, dexterity, 

| | and 
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know not how to fly from danger, and feem of 
even to be confcious of the hazard and inconve-# 
nience 


and courage, which they. are obliged to party againft their 
enemies:in à wild ftate; becaufe they have been long accu- | 
flomed to rely upon the protection of man. Sheep, wheal 
enflaved by men, tremble at the voice of the fhepherd or his dog. 
But, on thofe extenfive mountains, where they are allowed to 
range almoft without control, and where they feldom depend on : 
the aid of the fhepherd, they aflumea very different mode of be- 3 
haviour. In this fituation, a ram or a wedder boldly attacks 
a fingle dog, and often comes off victorious. But, when the % 
Pe, is of amore alarming nature, like man, they truft net to | 
the prowefs of individuals, but have recourfe to the colleted 
ftrength of the whole flock. On fuch occafions, they draw up 
into a compact body; they place the young andthe fe- 
males in the centre ;, and the ftrongeft males take the foremoft — 
ranks, : keeping clofe by each other’s fides. Thus an armed front 
is prefented on all quarters, and cannot be attacked without the ps 
greateft hazard of deftruction. _In this manner they wait, with « 
_ firmnefs and intrepidity, the approach of the enemy. Nor does 
their courage fail them in the moment of .attack: For, if the 
_ aggreflor advances within a few yards of the line, the rams dart | 
upon him with fuch impetuofity, as lays him dead at their feet, 
unlefs he faves himfelf by flight. Againft the attacks of fingle 
mu or foxes, they are, when in this fituation, perfectly fecure, ; 
Befides, à ram, regardlefs of danger, often engages a bull, and 
nevér fails to conquer him; for the bull, by lowering his head, 
without being fenfible of his defencelefs condition, receives be. 
tween his horns the ftroke of the ram, which ufually pags him 
to the ground. à 
In the felection of food, few Anita difcover greater baie 
than the fheep; nor does any domeftic animal sleep more dexte- 
rity and cunning in its attempts to elude the vigilance of the 
fhepherd, and to fteal fuch delicacies as are agreeable to its pa- 
Jate. The boldnefs of the female, when not in a ftate of ab- 
folute flavery, in prote@ing her young from injury, is likewife 
extremely remarkable. When perfectly tamed, and rendered, 
domettic, the fportive gambols, and troublefome tricks of this 
animal, are too well known to require any defcription. 
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“hience of their fituation. Wherover they are, 

there they remain obftinately fixed; and neither 
rain nor {now can make them quit heh {tation. 
To force them to move, orto change their route, 

they muft be provided with a chief, who is taught 
* to begin the march: The motions of this chief 
: are followed, ftep by ftep, by the reft of the 
… flock. But the chief himfelf would alfo con- 
7 tinue immoveable, if he were not pufhed off by 
‘the fhepherd, or by his dog, an animal which 
perpetually watches over their fafety, which de- 
q | fends, directs, feparates, aflémbles, and, in a 
word, communicates to them every movement . 
j Ru rt to their prefervation. ; 

j Of all quadrupeds, therefore, fheep are the 
» moft flupid, and ,derive the fmalleft refources 
| from inftinc. The goat, who fo greatly re- 
* fembles the fheep in other refpeéts, is Ras OR 
"with much more fagacity. He kno: ; how to 
* conduét himfelf on every emergency: Hé a- 
- voids danger with dexterity, and is eafily re- 
_ conciled to new objets, But the fheep knows 
* neither how to fly nor to attack : However im 
) minent her danger, fhe comes not to man for 
affiftance fo willingly as the goat; and, to com~ 
plete: the pi@ture of timidity and want of fenti+ 
ment, fhe allows her lamb to” be carried off, 

* without attemping to defend it, or fhowing any 
» marks. of .refentment. . Her, orief is not even 
-expreffed by any cry different from that of ordi: 

at bleating *, Bee Ue hs oe Ds à 
Pay a Mg re oa he Bat 


Ja 


» Fhis i is another heavy phate againit the chara&er of the 
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: But this PE fo ORNE in itfelf, and 
fo devoid of every mental quality, is of all otherg 
the moft extenfively ufeful to man, From? 
the fheep we are at once fupplied | both. with” 
food and clothing, without mentioning the | 
particular advantages derived from the milk, the“ 
fat, the fkin, ‘the bowels, the bones, and the 
dung... To this- animal, Nature feems to haved 
given nothing that red td not to the immedi-. 
ate advantage and con ivenience of man, 4 

Love; which, in animals, is the moft aétive 
and moft general fenfation, Dei to be the only. 
one that communicates vivacity to the ‘ram. 
When under the influence of this paffion, he be-. 
comes petulent, fights, and fometimes :even;at-M 
tacks the ihepherd. : But the ewe, though in| 

: | es feafon, 7 


k 
i 


ii 


fheep. But every perfon who has attended to thefe antuinle: at. 
Jeait in this country, mui know that the accufation is not alto- W 
gether juft. Individuals, in, a ftate.of fubjettion, feem to. have 
no idea of refilling the attacks of an enemy. But they foon | 
learn that their protection lies in the fhepherd or his dog ; for, 

when it becomes neceilary, in Britain,'to watch the folds, in or- « 
der to prevent affaults from foxes or dogs, upon the frit alarm, — 
the whole flock run with violence to the place, where the watch- _ 
men are ftationed ; fo that, when they chance to fleep, they are 
often hurt by the fheep trampling upén them. On other occafions, © 
they never choofe to make a very clofé approach either to men | 
or dogs; but the fenfe of immediate danger makes them forget! 
their ufual timidity, and. their fagacity teaches them where ‘à 
their fafety lies. When the female is robbed of her lamb, fhe — 
bleats in a manner that ftrongly marks the anguifh {he feels. In 
"the eagernefs of her fearch, her eye-balls feem to ftart from their | ‘' 
chers: ; and her irregular and diftraéted motions, joined to ‘the i 
violence and conftancy of her bleatings, are Ses indications ! 
of the mott oe a grief, | 


ee 
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feafon, difcovers not the fmalleft emotion: Her 
“inftint extends no farther than not to refufe 
Pthe approaches of the male, to choofe her food, 
and to diftinguifh her own offspring from thofe 
“of the reft of the flock. The perfection, or cer+ 
“tainty of inftin@, always augmentsin proportion 
“to the mechanifm, or innatenefs of the caufe by 
“which it is produced*. A young lamb, in the 
“midft of the moft numerous flocks, fearches for, 
« and difcovers its mother, without ever once com- 
 mitting a miftake. It has been alledged, that 
. theep are fufceptible of the pleafures of hie ; 
that they feed with more appetite, have bee 
health, and fatten fooner, by the found of the 
“pipe. But the remarkiis more probable, that 
1 mufic ferves only to amufe the fhepherd, and 
that the origin of the art was derived from this 
) folitary and inaGtive kind of life. 
» Thefe animals, fo fimplé and dull in their in- 
“telle, are bettie very feeble in their confti- 
‘tution. They cannot continue long in motion: 
Travelling weakens and extenuates them, When 
they run, they pant, and foon lofe their breath, 
4 : ees AE 


D ne … à 


bat Pere, and in many other Ta the principles of materia- 
fm make the Count de Buffon exprefs his fentiments obfcurely. 
“It would have been more intelligible, and more confonant to 
truth if he had faid, < That the inftin@s of any. particular ani- 
‘mal are always ftronger, in proportion to the fmallnefs of 
€ their number.’ The fheep has few inftinés; and, therefore, 
as there is lefs danger of being diftraded by a variety of motives 
‘io action, the animal is led with great er certainty to ‘the Eo 
papeaded by Nature, 
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‘The inte of the fun is equally PRE 
to them as moifture, froft, and fnow. They 
are fubje@ to many Aifeates: moft of which are. 
contagious. A redundancy of fat often kills’ 
them, and always renders the ewes barren: They. 
Bilas forth with difficulty, frequently mifcarry, 
and require more care, than any other domeftic. 
animal #7: 
When the ewe is about to bring forth, fhe 
fhould be feparated from the reft of the flock, 
and watched, in order to be ready to affift herd 
in delivery. The lamb frequently prefents crofs- 
ways, or by the feet. In fuch cafes, if not af 
fitted, the mother’s life is in great danger. When. 
fhe is delivered, the lamb fhould be raifed on its” 
feet, and the milk fhould be drawn from the“ 


‘4 


“paps of the mother. As this firft milk is bad T1 
and would be hurtful to the lamb, it fhould not © 
| CARE ae CUT UE si 


* This is unqueftionably another erapectation, The fheep, « 
when nearly in a wild ftate, is a robuft, a&ive a animal, and ca- 
pable of enduring much fatigue without injury. But, when” 
immerfed in luxury, and pampered in rich paftures, like crea- , 
tures of a higher nature, the fheep becomes overloaded with fat, è 
and contracts unnatural difeafes. Befides, no tamed animal re- L 
quires or receives lefs afliftance in bringing forth its young. 

Th lee difficult to conceive that Nature fhould prepare a fluid \ 
for the nourifhment of young animals, which, inftead of being — 
falutary, fhould, in the moft critical period of their exiftence, bé 
noxious to them. Such opinions require the fupport of facts ; Ki 
for, in this country, no lambs thrive fo well as thofe which are 
left entirely to the care of the dam. In cafes of preternatural — 
labour, or when the mother is much debilitated, affiflance is un-! À 
queftionably neceflary ; but cafes of this kind are not common. 1 
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À be permitted to fuck till a frefh ftock has accu- 
mulated. The lamb is kept warm, and fhut up 
“for three or four days with the mother, that it» 
“may learn to know her. To recover the ftrength 
À of the ewe, fhe fhould be fed, for fome time, 
with good hay, grinded barley, or bran mixed 
* with a little falt. Her water fhould be luke- 
warm, and whitened with the flour of wheat, 
beans, or millet. At the end of four or five 
days, fhe may be allowed to return, by degrees, 
to her ordinary mode of living, and to pafture 
among her neighbours *; but, to prevent the 
milk from being chaffed, fhe fhou'd not be con- 
. dudted to any great diftance. Some time after, 
» when the lamb has acquired Hénet. and begins 
to frifk about, it may be allowed to follow its 
? mother to the fields. | 
_ All the lambs which have the appearance of. 
feeblenefs, are generally fent to the butcher* 
_and thofe only are kept which are moft vigo- 
_ rous, largeft, and beft covered with wool. Lambs 
of the firft litter are never fo good as thofe of 
fucceeding litters. When we want to rear 
lambs which are brought forth in the months of 
| October, November, December, January, or Fe- 
bruary, they are kept in the ftable, and only al- 
lowed to go out to fuck every morning and 
| .G g3 evening, 
* In thofe parts of Britain where the beft fheep are bred, they 
are never houfed, nor, during the lambing-feafon, have any 
thing adminiftered to them but their ordinary pafture. When 


in health, fheep have no occafion for water. In our northern 
_ climates, it is even injurious to them. 


\ 
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evening, till the beginning of April. - Some time ai 
before this lat period, they are fed with a little | 
grails every day, to accuftom them to their new. 
ne of nourifhment. | They may be weaned 
when a month old; but it is better to fuckle | 
them fix weeks or. rid months.. White lambs _ 
are always preferred to thofe which are black or 
{potted ; ‘becaufe white wool gives a higher price 
than that of any other colour. 4 
In the temperate weather of {pring or autumn, | 
the lambs may be caftrated at the age of five or. 
fix months, or even a little later * There are 
two methods of per forming this Res The | 
tefticles are. either removed by incifion, or the © 
veliels which terminate in them are cr 


by a ftrait ligature. Caftration renders lambs ; 


fick and melancholy. To prevent the Eur à 
which fucceeds, they fhould have bran mixed \ 
With falt for two or three days. 


{ 


At the age of twelve months, rams, ewes, and * 


wedders, lofe the two fore-teeth of the under 


jaw: Six months after, the two neighbouring ; 


teeth likewife fall out ; ; and, at three years of | 
‘age, 


\ 

* The fooner lambs are caftrated, the operation” is attended « 
with the lefs danger. But there is always a neceffity for delay- | 
ing it till the ie fall down into the fcrotum, which fome- " 
times happens not till they are feveral weeks, or even fome i 
months old. ‘There are examples where only one of the tefti- | 
eles, defcends. In cafes of this kind, though the tefticle that has ~ 


come down be cut off, and the animal cannot be diftinguifhed ~ 


from a wedder ; yet he fill retains the power of procreating. 
Tn Scotland, fheep of this kind are called ree 
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nie, they are allreplaced, and are then equal and 
pretty white. But, in proportion as the animal 
" incréafes in years, the teeth begin to lofe their 
"enamel, and become blunt, unequal, and black. 
The age of the ram may be known by his horns, 
which appear the fir year, and often at birth, 
_and have a frefh ring added to them every year 
that he lives. Ewes feldom have any horns; 
7 but, in place of them, they have two bony pro- 
-tuberances. Some ewes, however, have two, 
and even four horns. Thefe ewes are every 
“ way fimilar to the common kind; and their 
horns are from five to fix inches long, and lefs 
twifted than thofe of the ram. When ewes have 
four horns, the two anterior ones are fhorter 
than the other two. The ram is capable of ge- 
» nerating in 18 months, and the ewe can produce 
when a year old. But it is better to prevent all 
communication between them till the ewe be 
two years of age, and the ram three. The young 
produced at more early periods, and even the 
à firft productions of thefe animals, are always 

feeble and ill conditioned. .One ram is more 
than fufficient to ferve 25 or 30 ewes #4} The 
yam fhould always be feleéted from the ftrongeft 

and moft handfome of his fpecies. He fhould 

be garnifhed with horns ; for hornlefs rams, of 


which there are fome in our climates, are lefs 
| vigorous 


:#* A ram has been often known tobeget one hundred lambs 
in a fingle feafon + a 
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vigorous and lefs proper for propagating *, | A 
good and, beautiful ram fhould havea firong © 
thick head, a wide front, large black eyes, a flat’ 
nofe, big ears, a thick neck, a long high body, a) 
large ;crupper and reins, mañy tefticles, anda, 
long tail. The beft rams for breeding are thofe 
which are of a white colour, well covered with | 
wool upon the belly, the tail, the head, the ears, à 
and as far as the eyes. Ewes, whofe wool is” 
moft abundant, moft bufhy, largeft, moft filky, 
and whiteft, are always to be preferred, efpecial~_ 
ly if, at the fame time, they are large, have” 
thick necks, and walk nimbly. : It has alfo been | 
remarked, that thofe which are rather meagre | 
than fat, are the beft breeders, i 

he feafon of ewes is from the beginning of 
November to the end of April. However, when 
nourifhed with ftimulating food, as bread made é 
of hemp-feed, and falted water, they conceive © 
at any time fT. Ewes are allowed to be covered | 


* There are many breeds of fheep, in whiclr both males and | 
-females want horns ; yet they are as vigorous as any of the fpe- _ 
cies.- The largeit and fineft fheep in England have no horns, | 
In fome counties, the inhabitañts are perfectly unacquainted with — 
horned fheep. In other places, a fheep without horns is as great % 
a rarity 4s one with four or fix horns. . 11 

+ In this climate, ewes fed in goed paftures admit the ram in M1 
July or Auguft ; but September and October are the months — 
when the greateft paït of our ewés, if left to Nature, take the 
tam. Neither is it cuftomary, at this feafon, to give them dry 
food; nor would fuch a practice be poflible in large flocks. à 
When the’ obje@ is to force: Nature prematurely; fome flimula- | | 
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three or four times; after which they are fepa- 
“ rated from the rams, who prefer the aged ewes, 
| | and defpife thofe that are younger. During the 
‘à rutting feafon, ewes fhould not be expofed to 


_ rainy or flormy weather ; for moifture prevents 


4 conception, and a clap of thunder often produces 


an abortion. A day or two after copulating, 


- they are allowed to return to their ordinary mode 


of living; for, if the ufe of falted water, hemp- 
feed-bread, and other ftimulating food, were 
continued, they would infallibly mifcarry. They 
carry five months, and bring forth in the begine 
ning of the fixth. They generally produce one 


. lamb; but fometimes two. In warm climates, 
_ they can produce twice a-year ; but, in France, 


and in colder climates, only once. ‘To, have 
lambs in the month of January; the ram is ad- 
mitted to the ewes towards the end of July; Of 
beginning of Auguft. Thofe which are covér- 
ed in September, ob and November, pro- 
duce in February, March, and April. We may 

alfo have plenty of lambs in May, June, July, 


 Auguft, and September ; and they only become 


rare in October, November, and December. The 
ewes, give’ milk- abundantly for feven or eight 
months... ‘Phis..milk affords np eae good nou- 

rifhment 


ting ae may, Han have the defited effect. It is more com- 


mon, however, to retard the feafon of general copulation, by 
feparating the rams from the ewes, than to forward it. The 
rule is, to admit the ram at fuch a time as will bring fhe’ ewes 


* to lamb when there will be plenty of food for them ; “for, if they 


bring forth before the grafs is good, the lambs bécomé poor aud 
Pub 
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rifhment to children and country- people fey 
‘makes very good cheefe, efpecially when Aiud 
with cow-milk, The time of milking ewes is | 
immediately before they go out to the field, or . 
foon after their return. In fummer, they may 
be twice milked every day, and once in winter. 

: Ewes, when with young, grow fat; becaufe 
they then eat more than at any other period. — 
As they frequently hurt themfelves, and mif- 1 
carry, they fometimes become barren, and fome © 
of them produce monfters However, when 
- properly managed, they bring forth during life, 
2. e. for ten or twelve years; but they are ge- 
nérally-old and ufelefs at the age of feven or 
eight years. The ram, who lives twelve or four- 
teen years, becomes unfit for propagating when 
eight years old. He fhould then be caftrated, 
and fattened along with the old ewes. The flefh 
of the ram, even after being caftrated and fat- 
tened, has always a difagreeable tafte: That 
of the ewe is flabby and infipid. | But the fleth 
of the,wedder furnifhes the moft fucculent and 
beft of all our common difhes. | 

“When men want to form a flock with a view 
to profit, they purchafe ewes and wedders at the 
age of eighteen months, or ‘two years; and a 
hundred of thefe might be managed by a fingle. 


Se Ÿ.- at “ean and aided by : a good 
Me 
* The milk ae Ms in its natural fate, i is naufedus, hi feldom 
‘ufed in this country. We ufually convert it into cheefe. 
T In an open country, and extenfive pafture, a good fhepherd, 
- affitted by his dog, will manage, with eafe, ten times the number 
mentioned in the text, | 
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a them to the fields, he ought to go -be- 
- fore, accuftom them to the found of his voice, 
and to follow him without ftopping, or go- 
4 ing afide among the corn, or the vines, where 
i _ they commit great devaftation. The fea-coafts, or 
plains on the tops of hills, afford them the beft 
) pafture. But low, moift, and marfhy grounds, 
… fhould always be avoided. During winter, they 
4 are fed, in the ftable, with bran, turnip, hay, 
: ftraw, CRETE faintfoine, afh and elm leaves, 
1 &c. When the weather is not very bad, they 
 fhould be allowed, chiefly for the fake of Hard 
) to go out every day. In this cold feafon, they 
» are not led to the fields before ten in the morn- 
» ing, where they remain for four or five hours ; 
after which they are made to drink, and are 
| | conducted back about three o’clock after noon. 
In fpring and autumn, on the contrary, they are 
_ led out as foon as the oe has diffipated the moi- 
| fture, or hoar-froft, and are not brought back 
ull flit fet. In thefe two feafons, it is fufficient’ 
to make them drink once a-day, and immedi- 
ately before they return to the ftable, where they 
muft always have forage, but in fmaller quantity 
than PAPE winter. It is only 1 in fummer that 
L. they ought to feed entirely: in the fields, where 
they are’ conducted twice a-day, and aif made 
to drink twice. They are brought out at day- 
- break, allowed to feed four or five hours, and, 
alter drinking, are ins back to the fold, or fome 
other 
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other fhady place. About three or four o’clock — 
after noon, when the exceflive heat begins to di- | 


_ minifh, they are again paftured till night comes ‘ 
on, Were it not for the ravages of the wolf, | 


they ought to remain in the field during the © 
whole night, as is practifed in Britain, which — 
_ would make them both more vigorous and more * 
healthful. As the rays of the fun, when very | 
warm, are apt to affeét thefe animals with à 
vertigo, they fhould always be paftured with 
their heads turned from the fun, fo that the body _ 
may form a kind of fhade to defend the head. 4 
Laftly, to preferve their wool, they fhould not | 
be allowed to feed among thorns, briars, thiflles, 
Rec eras, | 
In dry elevated grounds, where the wild thime _ 
and other odoriferous plants abound, the fleth of 4 
the fheep is of a better quality, than when fed in -- 
low moift plains. But fandy downs on the fea- 
coait produce the beft mutton, becaufethe herbage 
is faltifh; and nothing improves the relifh of mut- * 
ton fo much as pafture of this kind :. Befides, it 
gives an agreeable favour to the milk of the ewe, 
and increafes its quantity. Thefe animals are 
extremely fond of falt, and, when given in mo- 
derate quantities, it is very falutary. In fome | 
places, a bag of falt, or a falt-ftone, is put into — 
the fold, which the creatures lick alternately. : 
Every year, thofe which begin to. grow old, — 
_thould be {eparated from the flock, for ithe pur- | 
pole of fattening, becaufe then a different ma- | 
| nagement ! 
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… nagement is neceflary: If in fummer, they 
. fhould be conduéted to the field before fun-ri- — 
fing, that they may feed upon grafs moiftened 
with dew. Nothing contributes more to fatten 
wedders-than water taken in great quantities ; 
‘and nothing retards their fattening more than 
the heat of the fun. For this reafon, they fhould 
be put into the fold or fhade at eight or nine 
o’clock in the morning, before the heat becomes 
too violent; and they ought to have a little falt, 
“ in order to excite their appetite for water. They 
‘ fhould be led out a fecond time, about four 
+ o'clock afternoon, to frefh and moift paftures. 
| By this treatment, they acquire, in two or three 
months, all the appearances of being flefhy 
 andfat. But this fat, which originates from 
the great quantities of water drunk by the ani- 
_ mal, is only a kind of purfy fwelling, and would 
foon occafion the rot, if not prevented by killing 
them immediately after they acquire this falla- 
cious appearance. Even their flefh, inftead of 
being firm and juicy, is frequently very loofe 
and infipid. To produce good mutton, befide 
the treatment above recommended, the animals 
fhould have better nourifhment than grafs. In 
winter, and indeed in all feafons, they may be 
fattened by keeping them in ftables, and feeding 
- them with the flour of barley, oats, wheat, beans, 
… &c. mixed with falt, to increafe their appetite 
for drink. But, whatever mode be followed, 


it fhould be executed as quickly as poffible ; for 
they 
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they cannot be fattened a fecond time *, moft of ! 


_them dying of difeafes in the liver, - Nixie 


Worms are frequently found in the livers of 4 
animals: A defcription of thofe of the wed- + 
der and ox may be feen in the Journal des Sça- … 
vans f, andin the German Ephimerides f. It 7 
was formerly imagined, that thefe worms were _ 
peculiar to ruminating animals: But M. Dauben- _ 


ton difcovered the fame fpecies in the liver of the 
afs; and it is probable they exift in feveral other 


quadrupeds. Butterflies, it has likewife been — 
faid, are fometimes found in ‘the liver of the © 


wedder. M. Rouillé communicated to mea let- 
ter from M. Gachet de Beaufort, phylician at 
Montiers, of which the following is an extra : 


“Itis an old remark, that our Alpine wedders, 1 
‘ which are the beft in Europe, fometimes fud- 


‘ denly lofe their flefh; that their eyes turn white 
‘and gummy; that their blood grows ferous, 
“having hardly any red globules; that their 
“tongues are parched; and that their nofes are 
* ftuffed with a yellow purulent mucus: Though 
“the creatures continue to eat plentifully, thefe 
* fymptoms are accompanied with extreme debi- 
“lity, and at laft terminate in death. From re- 
* peated diffeCtions, it has been difcovered, that 
* the animals had always buttetflies in their li- 
“vers. Thefe butterflies were white, and fur- 
* nifhed with wings; and their heads were near- 


“dy 4 


* This is not true; for fheep, like Other animals, may occa- 
fionally lofe and regain the fat they had formerly acquired. 
+ Année 1668... + Tom. 5. Années 1675, and 1676. 
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| i ly dr hairy, and about the fize of thofe of 
AS the ne fly. Above feventy, which I 
mf fqucezed out of the two lobes, convinced me of 
“ the truth of this fat. The convex part of the 
L liver was alfo in a mangled condition, The 
| < butterflies are found i in the veins only, and ne- 
‘ verün the arteries. Small.butterfliés, and like- 
x ‘ wife {mall worms, have been difcovered in-the 
 cyhic dua. ‘The vena portarum and capfala 
# Gliffonii were fo foft, as to yield to the flight- 
“eft touch. The lungs, and other vifeera, were 
* ‘ found,’ &c. If Dr Gachet de Beatfort had 
| been more particular in his defcription of thefe 
” butterflies, he might, perhaps, have removed the 
| fufpicion, that te animals he faw were only'the 
common worms found in the liver of the fheep, 
which are very flat, broad, and of a figure fo 
» fingular, as to appear, at firft fight, to be rather 
. leaves than worms 
The wool of the heep is fhorn every year. 
In warm countries, where no danger arifes from 
, making the animal quite bare, they do not {heer 
the wool, but tear it off; and this operationiis 
4 performed twice a-year. But,'in France, and 
in colder climates, the fleece is fhorn only once 
4 a-year, and a part of it is allowed to remain, in 
» order to protect the animal fromthe inclemency 
» of the weather *. The His Mer à performed 
| in 


À * The fleece of the fice, like de far af hot other dre - 
À peds, loofens from the fkin in the beginning of fummer, and, it 
permitted, would fall, of its own accord, from the animal’s body. 
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in the month of May, after wafhing the fheep, « 


as en 


to render the wool as’ cleañi as pombe The — 


: month of April is too cold ;' and) if delayed till 


June or July, the wool does not grow fufficient- — 


ly long to prote& the ‘aninial' from the cold of » 


winter. The wool of the ‘wedder is generally 
better, and in greater quantity, than that of the 
ewe or ram. The wool upon the neck, and:a- 
bout the top of the back, is of: a better quality 


than that upon the thighs, the tail, the belly, &c. | 


and that taken from dead or bifdated animals, 1s 
the wortt. “White wool is preferred to gray, 
brown, 


To prevent the wafte which would enfue, the pe fheers his | 


fheep before the fleeces become altogether loofe. If. the opera- 


tion be longer delayed, the fleece breaks and falls off in detached 
pieces. Thus the proper feafon for fheering fheep is determined | 


by Nature. When the young fleece begins to grow, it puthes 


the old one before it, which becomes loofe at the root, and the — 
fheep, after the operation, remains covered with clofe fhort … 


wool. When fheep are fhorn before the young fleece has begun 


to grow, they are left too bare, and are in danger of catching | 
cold. Befides, that part of the old fleece which is left on the 


animal, is entirély Toft. If, on the other hand, the operation be 
delayed till the young fleece has grown fo long as to mix with 


the old one, a part. of the former will be cut of, which, , by being | 


too fhort, is not only perfectly ufelefs, in manufactures, but in- 
jures the long wool among which it is blended. For thefe rea- 


fons, a fkilful farmer fhéers not all his fheep indifcriminately at 


the fame time, but ocvafionally as the fleeces become ripes) 10 
- It was formerly the practice, inftead of fheering, to pluck the 
wool from the fheep. But, though i it might be done at different 
times, as parts of the fleece loofened, without giving the animal 


any pain; yet the pradice /is-flovenly; incompatible “with the 1 


management of large flocks, and often attended: with’ a? confides 
‘rable lofs of wool. :: 1 1099E AWS 831 40 ét blow «bifiinrrsg 
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‘brown, or black, becaufe it is capable of being 
‘dyed any colour; and fmooth fleek wool is bet- 
er than that which is curled. It is even alled- 
be; that wedders, whofe wool is curled, are not 
fo good as the others. 
4 Land ‘may be much RAD abed by FERME 
Bhces: For this purpofe a piece of ground is in- 
“clofed, and the flock fhut up in it every night 
during the fummer-feafon. The dung, urine, 
nd heat of the animals, foon meliorate exhauft- 
ed, cold, or barren grounds. A hundred fheep, 
in one fummer, will fertilize eight acres of 
-. for fix years. 
It has been remarked by the ancients, that all 
ruminating animals have fuet: But this remark, 
findly fpeaking, holds only with regard to the 
fhecp and goat: The fuet of the wedder is more 
‘copious, whiter, drier, firmer, and” better than 
that of any other animal. Fat or greafe is very 
different from fuet, the former being always 
foft, while the latter hardens in nant The 
greateft quantity of fuet is found about the kid- 
neys; and the left kidney furnifhes more than 
the right. There are allo confiderable, quanti- 
ities in the epiploon or web, and about the in- 
“teftines ; but it 1s not near fo firm or good as 
that of the kidneys, the tail, and other parts of 
the body. Wedders have no other greafe but’ 
Muet ; ; and this matter is fo prevalent in their bo- 
dies, that their whole flefh is covered with it. 
ven the blood contains a confiderable quantity 
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of fuet ; and the femen is fo charged with it, ag 
to give that liquor a different appearance from | 
that of other animals. The femen of men, of | 
the dog, horfe, afs, and probably of every animal | 
which affords not {uet, diflolyes with cold ; ory) 
when expoled to the air, becomes more and 
more fluid from the moment it efcapes from the 
body. . But the femen of the ram, and perhaps | 
of every animal that has fuet, hardens and lofes | 
its fluidity with its heat, | remarked this dif | 
ference when examining thefe liquors with the | 
microfcope; That of the ram fixes a few fe~ | 
conds after coming from the body ; and, in ors J 
der to difcover the living organic particles, of 
which it contains prodigious numbers, its flui- | 
dity muft be preferyed by the application of 
heat. sue = 
In the fheep, the tafte of the flefh, the finenefs . 
of the wool, the quantity of fuet, and even the lize 
of the body, vary greatly in different countries, 
In France, the province of Berri abounds moft in. 
fheep. Fhofe about Beauvais, and in. fome other | 
parts of Normandy, are fatter and more charged | 
with fuet, They are very good in Burgundy; but | 


‘the bet are ted upon the fandy downs aw our. | 
maritime provinces. The Jtalian, Spanifh, and 
even the Enghih wools, are finer than the French 
wool. In Poitou, Provence, the environs of © 
Bayonne, and feveral other parts of France, there 

is a race of fheép which have the appearance of M 
being foreign, They are larger, ftronger, and | 
eee betters 
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“better.covered with-wool than the common kind. 
“They are likewife more prolific, producing fre- 
quently two lambs at a time. The rams of this 
race engender with the common ewes, and pro- 
duce an intermediate kind. In Italy, and in Spain, 
“there are a great variety of races ; but they ought 
all to be regarded as of the fame fpecies with our 
‘common fheep, which, though fo numerous and 
diverfified, extend not beyond Europe. Thofe 
7 animals with a long broad tail, fo common in 
Afia and Africa, and which are called Barbary 
theep by travellers, appear to be a fpecies dif- 
ferent from the ordinary kind, as well as from 
a Pacos and Lama of America. 

As white wool is moft valued, black or fpot- 
L: lambs are generally flaughtered. In fome 
places, however, almoft all the fheep are black; 
and black lambs are often produced by the com- 
‘mixture of white rams with white ewes. In 
France, there are only white, brown, black, and 
fpotted fhecp : But, in Spain, there is a reddifh 
kind ; and, in Scotland, there are fome of a yel- 
with colour. But all thefe varieties of colour 
âre more accidental than thofe produced by dif- 
ferent races, which, however, proceed from the 
influence of climate, and the difference of nou- 
rifhment. 
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Uhere give figures of a ram and éwe, of which 
drawings were fent me by the late Mr Coliafon, 
fellow of the Royal Society of London, under 
the names of the Walachian ram and ewe. As) 
this learned naturalift died’ ‘foon afterwards, Pl 
could not difcover whether thefe theep, whofe 
horns are extremely different from thofe of the 
ordinary kind, be common in Walachia, | or wher | 
ther they are only an accidental vatiety, © i. 

In the northern parts of Europe, as Denmark, 
and Norway, the fheep are! fot’ good ;’ but, ta 
improve the breed, rams are! ‘oceafionally fo ft 
ed from England. ‘dn the iflands Liisi = ta 
Norway, the fhecp 1remai 
the whole year; and: cna become’ ee andl 
produce finer wool than thofe which are under | 
the care and direGtion of mens à It ial edged, 
that thofe fheep, which enjoy perfect liberty, 412 
ways fleep, during the night ‘on that fidé of the 
ifland from whence the wind is to blow next day. | 
This natural indication of ‘the weather A care= 
fully attended to by the mariners # 

_ The rams, ewes, and wedders of Iceland, difsh 

er chiefly ee ours, by having larger and thick 
a hone some of them have three, four, and | 
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: even five horns. But this peculiarity of having 
more horns than two, muft not be confidered as 

common to the whole race of Iceland fheep ; for, 

3 in a flock of four or five hundred, hardly three 
“or four wedders can be found with four or five 
“horns, and thefe are fent to Copenhagen as ra* 
rities. As a farther proof of their being fcarce; 
8 give a‘higher price in Iceland than thé 
common Kind 4-90, 
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_  PF'HOUGH the fpecies of animals are fepa= 
À rated from each other by. an interval, which. 
Nature cannot overleap ; yet fome fpecies ap- 
proach fo near to others, and their mutual rela-_ 
tions are fo numerous, that {pace is only left for 
a bare line of diftin@iion. When we compare 
thefe neighbouring fpecies, and confider them in. 
relation to ourfelves, fome appear to hold the” 
firft rank for utility, and others feem to be only. 
auxiliary {pecies, which might, in many refpects, | 
fupply the place of the firft. Thus the afs might 
nearly fupply the place of the horfe, and the 
goat that of the fheep. The goat, like the fheep, ! 
affords both milk and fuet in confiderable quan- 
tities. His hair, though coarfer than wool, is 
capable of being made into very good cloth; 
his fkin is more valuable than that of the fheep ; 
and the flefh of the kid makes a near approach 
to. 
* The horns of the goat bend backward, and are almoft 
tlofe at their bafe. There are eight cutting teeth in the low- 
er jaw, and none inthe upper. The hoofs are cloven; and 
the male is generally furnifhed with a beard. 
Capra, Gefner. quad. 266. Raii fyn. quad. 77. Aldr. bi- — 
fulc. 635. : 
Capra hircus, cornibus cafinatis, arcuatis, gula barbata. | 


Lynn. ff. 94. Faun Suec. 44. 
Siegen bock, fiege, Klein. quad. 15. | 
Le Bouc, La Chevre, Briffon. quad, 38. Goat, Brit. Zool. I. 
29 | | 
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to that of the lamb, &c. Thefe auxiliary fpecies 


are more ruftic and robuft than the principals : 
The afs and the goat require not neat fo much 


* attention as the horfe and the fheep. They every 
. : where find the means of fubfiftence, eating al- 


mo(t indiferiminately the grofleft as well as the 
moft delicate plants. They are lefs affe@ted by 
the influence of climate, and can better difpenfe 
with the aid of man. The lefs they depend on 
us, the more they feem to belong to Nature; 
and, inftead of regarding thefe fubaltern fpecies 
as degenerated productions o° the principal fpe- 
cies, inftead of confidering the afs as a degenera- 
ted robe it would be more confonant to réafoni, 


Ao fay, that the horfe is an improved afs; that 


the fheep is a mote delicate kind of goat, which 
we have trained, raifed to greater perfection, and 
propagated for our own ule; and, in géneral, 
that the moft perfect fpecies, efpecially among 
domeftic animals, derive their origin from thofe 
wild and lefs perfect kinds which make the near- 
eft approach to the former. The powets of Na- 
ture, when united to thofe of man, are greatly 
augmented. 

Independent of reafonings of this kind, the 
goat is a diftin@ fpécies, and perhaps ftill far- 
ther removed from the ihéep than the afs from 
thehorfe. The buck as willitigly copulates with 
the ewe, as the jack-afs with the mare; and the 
tam embraces the fhe-soat in the fade manner 
as the horfe intermixes with the fhe-afs But, 

though 
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though thefe commixtures be frequent, and fome= 
times prolific, no intermediate fpecies has been 
formed between the goat and fheep. “The two 
fpecies are diftin@, and fill remain’ at the fame _ 
diftance from each other. No change has been 
effected by thefe mixtures ; they have given rife 
to no new or middle race of animals, They have 
only produced individual differences, which have 
no influence on the unity of each primitive fpe- 
cies, but, on the contrary, confirm the reality 
of their characteriftic and effential diftindion. 
In manycafes, however, we cannot diftinguith 
thele characteriftic differences with fufficient 
certainty : In others, we are obliged to fufpend 
our judgment; and, in the ‘greateit number, we 
have not a fingle ray of light to direct us: .For, 
tndependent of the uncertainty arifing from the 
contradictory teflimonies with regard to hiftori- 
_cal'facts ; independent of the doubts refulting 
from the inaccuracy of thofe who have endea- 
voured to fludy Nature, the greateft obftacle to 
the advancement of knowledge proceeds from | 
our ignorance of many effects which time alone 
has not been able to exhibit, and which will not 
be difcovered even by poflerity, without num- 
berlefs experiments, and the moft accurate inve- 
{tigation. In the mean time, we wander in dark- « 
ncis, perplexed between probabilities and preju- 
dices, ignorant even of poffibilities, and every 
moment confounding the opinions of men with 
the operations of Nature.’ Examples are innu- 


merable: 
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* merable : ‘But, without leaving our fubject, ‘v 
know that the he- -goat and ewe, and the ram 
and fhe-goat, procreate together : We have fill 
_to learn, however, whether the mules produced 
by thefe commixtures be barren or fruitful. Be- 
caufe mules produced by the mixture of the horfe 
with the fhe-afs, or the jack-afs with the mare, 
are fterile, we conclude that mules of every kind 
mutt likewife be deprived of the power of tranf- 
miffion. But this opinion may befalfe. The 
ancients affert pofitively, that the mule produces 
at the age of feven years; and that it likewife 
produces with the mare *. ‘They tell us, that 
the fhe-mule is capable of conception ; but that 
fhe is unable to bring her fruit to perfection TF. 
The truth of thefe fats, which obfcure the real 
diftin@tions of animals, as well the theory of 
generation, fhould be either confirmed or de- 
ftroyed.  Befdes, though we had a diftin® 
knowledge of all the fpecies of animals around 
us, we are ftill ignorant of what might be pro- 
duced by intermixtures with each other, or with 
foreign animals. We have no proper informa- 
tion concerning the jumar, an animal faid to be 
produced by the cow and jack-afs, or by the 
mare and bull. We know not whether the ze- 
bra can produce with the horfe or afs, or the 
broad- 
* Mulus feptennis implere poteft, et jam cum equa conjunétus — 
hinnum procreavit ; drift. hi/2. animal. lib. 6. cap. 14. 
+ Itaque concipere aliquando mula poteft, quod jam factum 


eft; fed enutrire atque in finem perducere non poteft. Mas ge- 
nerare interdum potelt. Jd. lid. 2. cap. 6. 
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broad-tailed Barbary ram with the common ewe}; 


whether the chamois goat be only the common. 


goat in a wild flate, and whether an intermedi- 
ate race might not be formed by their mixtute ; 
whether the monkeys really differ in fpecies, or 
whether they form but one fpecies, diverfified, 
like that of the dog, by a great number of dif- 
ferent races; whether the dog can produce with 
the fox and the wolf, the flag with the cow, 
&c. Our ignorance of all thefe fa@s is almoft 
invincible; for the experiments necgflary to a- 
{certain them wouid require more time, atten= 
tion, and expence, than the life or fortune of 
molt men can permit. | employed feveral years 
in making trials of this kind, of which an ac- 
count (hall be given when I treat of mules. But, 
in the mean time, I acknowledge, that they af, 
forded me very little information, and that moft 
of my experiments were abortive. ‘ 

Upon the determination of thefe and fimilar 
facts, however, our knowledge of the diftin@ion 
of fpecies, and of the genuine’ hiftory of ani- 
mais, as well as the manner of treating them, 
chicky depends. But, fince we are deprived af 
this neceflary kpowledpe’s ; fince it is impoiffible, 
for want of faéts, to eftablith analogies, or to 
Jay a proper foundation for reafoning, there is no 
other method left us, than to proceed, ftep by ftep, 
to confider each animal individually, to regard 


as different fpecies ali thofe which {pontaneouily | 


rocreate together, and to write their hiftory in 
; * À 
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detached ue referving a power of uniting 
or feparating them, as foon as we fhall acquire a 
more perfect knowledge, either from our own 
experience, or that of other men. 

It is for this reafon, that, though there are 
many animals which refemble the fheep and goat, 
we here confine ourfelves entirely to the dome- 
ftic kinds. We know not whether the foreign 
kinds could intermix with the common {pecies, 
and produce new races. We are, therefore, au- 
thorifed to confider them as diftin@ fpecies, till 
fufficient evidence is procured, that the foreign 
kinds can procreate with the common, and pro- 
duce fertile individuals: This is the only cha- 
racter which conftitutes the reality of what is 
called /pecies both in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, 

The goat is fuperior to the fheep both in fen- 
timent and dexterity. He approaches man 
fpontaneoufly, and is eafily familiarized. He is 
fenfible of carefles, and capable of a confiderable 
degree of attachment., He is flronger, lighter, 
more agile, and lefs timid than the fheep. Heisa 
fprightly, capricious, wandering, lafcivious ani- 
mal, It is with difficulty that he can be confined 
to a flock. He loves to retire into folitude, to 
climb fteep and rugged places, to ftand and even 
to fleep on the point of rocks, and the edges of the 
moît frightful precipices. The female anxioufly 
fearches for the male; and they unite with ar- 
dour. They are robuft and eafily nourifhed ; 

for 
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Sf they eat, almoft every herb, evn are € injured 
“by a very inconfiderable number. | The bodily 
“temperament of the goat, which, in all animals, 
has a great influence on the natural difpofitions, 
is not eflentially different from, that of the, theep. 
Thefe two animals, whofe internal organization 
is almoft entirely fimilar, are nourifhed,. grow, 
and multiply in the cme manner ; ul their 
difeafes are the fame, except a few to which the 
goat is not tubject. The goat fears not, like the 
theep, too great a degree of heat. He chear- - 
fully rte Fete the fun, and fleeps un- 
der its moft ardent rays, without being affected 
with a vertigo, or any other inconveniency. He 
is not afraid of rain or ftorms ; but he appears 
to feel the effets of fevere any The extérnal 


actions and movements of animals, which, as . 


formerly remarked, depend more upon ie 
ftrength and variety of their fenfations, than the 
firucture of their bodies, are, for this reafon, 
more vivacious, and lefs anes in the goat, “ape 
in the fheep. The inconftancy of the goat’s dif- 
pofition is marked by the irregularity of his ac 
tions. He walks, ftops fhort, runs, leaps, ap- 
proaches, retires, thows, and conceals himielf, or 
‘flies off, as if he were adtnated by mere caprice, 
and without any other caufe. than what arifes 
from an excentric vivacity of : ‘temper. The 
fupplenels a his rae and 3 ftrength and 
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nidtor the petulance and à rapidity of his natural! 
movements. : 
. That thefe. animals are ta Pa s to! 

man, | and that. even in uninhabited countriés, 
they, betray no favage difpofitions, is apparent! — 
from. the. following fact. In: the spear’) r0985 
an Englifh veffel having put ‘into. the iHland; of: 
Bonavifta, twonggroes came aboard, and offered! 
gratisto the captain.as many goats: as he:plex-: 
fed, ‘The captain having exprefledchis afonifh- 
ment at: this? offer; the Negroes replied,’ that: 
there! were only: twelve perfons on! the ifland & 
that ithe goats» had multiplied fo. greatly as to: 
becottie extrémélyi!traublefome ;: and that, m= 
fiead:of: being caught with difficulty, they obfti~ 
nately. followed the: jee liks e other ae 
animals:-* | d | 
The bte is ‘capable of engendering when nl: 
is a'year old, and the female whem the lis: feven: 
months. = -Butothe fruits of fuchi premature em- 
bracesrare: feeble: and imperfeét ; and, for this’ 
reafon, they are generally ‘reftrained till they: 
arrive. at the age’ of eighteen months or two 
vears, The he-goat is a beautitul; vigorous, and’ 
ardent animal. fIn'the courfe of'two' or ‘three 
months; Ghe madé is fuficient for) more ‘than 
150 females: » But this ardour; which feon con: 
fumes him, lafts three or four years only, ‘and, 
‘at the agerof five or fix, he is old and‘ enervas 
ted: vis bhp a male for breeding fhould be 
| larges 

© LOH. gen. des voyages, tom. 1.p. 518. 
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large, handfome, and not exceeding two years 
of age. His neck fhould be fhort and flefhy _. 
_ his head light; his ears pendent; his thighs 
thick; his limbs firm ; his hair black, thick, and 
foft ; and his beard long'and bufhy. The choice 
of the female is’ not of equal importance.” It 
may only be remarked, that thofe which have 
large bodies, thick thighs, a light walk, long 
and capacious udders, and foft bufhy hair, ought: 
to be preferred. The females are in feafon du- 
ring the months of September, O&ober, ‘and 
November : But, when allowed to approach the 
male, they are willing to receive him, and are 
capable of producing, in all feafons. They, 
however, hold much furer in autumn ; and the 
months of OGober and November are preferred; 
becaufe the young kids are brought forth when 
the grafs is tender, They go with young about 
five months, and are delivered in the beginning 
of the fixth.. They fuckle their young a month 
or fix weeks. Thus, fix months and a half 
fhould be reckoned between the time when 
they are covered, and that when the kid begins 
to feed upon pafture. Ws 

_ When paftured along with fheep, the goats 
always take the lead of the flock. They love 
to feed feparately upon the tops of hills, and 
prefer the moft elevated and rugged parts of 
mountains. They find fufficient nourifhment 
in heathy, barren, and uncultivated grounds. 
They do infinite mifchief when permitted to go 


among 
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among corn, vines, babes, or young plantations ; 
for they eat with avidity the tender bark and 
young fhoots of trees, which generally proves 
fatal to their: growth. They carefully avoid 
moift ground, marfhy meadows, and rich paf- 
tures. Uhey are feldom reared in plain coun- 
tries, where they never thrive, and where their 
fleth is always bad. Vaft quantities are reared 
in warm climates; and they are never put into. 


4 fables, In! France, they would perifh, if not 


fheltered duting winter. They require no it 
ter in fummer; but, in winter, as moifture i 
very hurtful to them, they fhould be fr HE 
{applied with frefh litter, and never allowed to 
he upon their own dung. They are conducted 
to the fields very early in the morning, grafs 
covered with dew, which is injurious to fheep, 
being extremely Blutary to goats. As they are 
untraCtable and wandering animals, one man, 
however robuft and aétive, is unable to manage 
above fifty of them. They are never permitted 
to go out during fnow or hoar-froft ; but are 
fed in the ftable with herbage, fmall branches 
of trees colle&ed in autumn, cabbages, turnips, 
and other roots. The more they eat, the quan- 
tity of their milk is the greater. To increafe 
the quantity of milk ftill more, they are made 
to drink much, by mixing a little nitre or falt 
with their water. The milk may be drawn 
from them five days after bringing forth; and 
they continue to yield cui detsiite: halite of 
it, 
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it, every morning and evening, for four or five 
months. Thesfemale produces but one kid, 
though fometimes two, feldom three, and never 
more than four. She is fertile from one year 
_oreighteen months, till the be :feven years of 
age. ‘The male may propagate as long, and 
perhaps longer, if he were properly’ managed ; 

but he sis. feldom employed. above five years. 
He is them fent to be fattened ‘among the “old 
and young male goats, which have been caftra- 
ted, to render their fefh more tender and fuc- 
culents Thefe are fattened in the fame manner 
as wedders. But; whatever attention. is beftow- 
ed on them, or however they are fed, their fleth 
is never fo good,as mutton; except in very 
warm climates; where mutton‘ is ira ill ta- 
fted. : 
The ftrong odour of the bouts si ut not 
from his flefh,..but from his-fkins Thefe aili~ 
mals, «which are not. permitted) to! -grow: old, 
might perhaps live tenor twelve yéars.: When= 
ever they ceafe,te multiply, they» are killed; 
and the older they. are, their.flefh'isithe, worfe. 
Both males and females, with very few -excep- 
tions, are furnifhed with horns. The colour of 
their hair istexceedingly.various/;;1t-is faid, that 
thofe which are white, and have novhorns, give 
moft milk; and that the black goats are the 
ftrongeft.. Though the food of thefe animals 
colls almoft nothing, yet they fail not to bring 


confiderable, profite: Their flefh, tallow, hair, 
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and fkin are valuable commodities. : Théir milk 


_ is more wholefome and bettér than (that of the 


theep: It is ufed as a medicine, curdles eafily, 
and makes very good cheefe. As it contains 
few oily particles only, the cream fhould never 
be feparated from it. The females allow them- 
{elves to be fucked by infants, to whom their 
milk affords very good nourifhment. Like 
cows and fheep, they are fucked by the Vipers 
and fill more by a bird called the goat-fucker, 
which fixes on their paps during the night, and, 
it is faid, makes them lofe their milk *, 

The goat has no cutting teeth in the upper 
jaw. Thole of the under jaw fall out, and are 
replaced in the fame time, and in the fame or- 
der, as the teeth of the fheep. The age of the 
goat is indicated by the teeth and the knobs of 


the horns. The number of teeth in the fhe- 


Vox. II, Li ' goat 


* That the viper fucks cows, fheep, and goats, has all the. 
appearances of a vulgar error; and fhould not, therefore, have 
been related fo ferioufly, unlefs the author could have fupported 
what he advances with the moft unqueftionable faüs. As to 
the goat-fucker, though it has been blamed for this practice by 
molt naturalifts; yet I am convinced, that the accufation has 


-not the fmalleft foundation in truth. This bird, which. feeds 
upon moths, flies, and other infeéts, has indeed the power of o- 
“pening its mouth to an uncommon width. But nothing can be 
more oppofite to the itrudture of parts necefary for the Opera 
tion of fucking, than the bill of a bird. The frequent atten- 
-dance.of thefe birds upon cattle of all kinds has probably given 
tife to this ridiculous notion. They attend cattle; not to fuck 
them, but to feize the flies and other infeds which perpetually 
faflemble about thefe animals. This reafoning will acquire 
additional force, when it is confidered, that the goat-fucker at- 
tends males as conftantly as females, 


a 
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goat is not uniform: They are generally féw- 
er than thofe of the male, whofe hair is alfo 
more rude, and his beard and horns longer: 
Thefe animals, like the ox and fheep, have four 
- ftomachs, and chew the cud. Their fpecies 1s 
more univerfally diffufed than that of the fheep. 
Goats, every way fimilar to our own, are found 


in many parts of the world. They are only : 


{maller in Guiney and other warm climates, and 


larger in Mufcovy and other northern regions. 
The goats of Angora or of Syria, with pendent — 
ears, are of the fame fpecies with ours ; for they © 


intermix together, and produce even in our 


climates. The horns of the male are equally 4 
long with thofe of the common kind ; but they w 
are direted and contorted in a different man- : 
ner. They extend horizontally from each fide ~ 
of the head, and form fpirals nearly like thofe | 
of a fcrew. The horns of the female are fhort, 
bend backwards, downwards, and then advance w 
forwards, fo as to terminate near the eyes; but 


their direction and contour are not always uni-. 


form. The prefent defcription was taken from, 
a male and a female in the royal menage. Like, 
moft Syrian animals, their hair was very long 
_and bufhy, and fo fine, that cloths, as beautiful} 


and gloffy as filken ftuffs, are made OP ite 
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We are FRA by Pontoppidan %, that 
goats are fo numerous in Norway, that, from 
the port of Bergen alone, 80,000 raw hided are 
annually exported, without reckoning thofe 
which have been dreffled. Goats, indeed, feem 
to be well adapted to the nature of this country: 
They fearch for their food upon the tops of the 
higheft and moft rugged mountains, The males 
are very courageous ; they fear not the attack 
of a fingle wolf, and even aflift the Ps in des 
re the flock. 


lia’ at fe 


# Nat, hifts of Norway: 


The HOG, the HOG of SIAM, 
and the WILD BOAR *. 


ï Have. joined thefe three animals, becaufe 
they form but a fingle fpecies. The one ts 
the wild animal, the other two are the fame ani- 


mal, only im a domeftic fiate. Though they 


differ in fome external marks, and perhaps like- 
wife in fome habits; yet, as thefe differences 
are not effential, but relative to their condition, 
as their nature is not altered by their flavery; 
and, au he as wae can produce, by intermix- 

ture, 


* The common hog or fow is cloven hoofed, and has cut- - 


ting teeth in both jaws, and two large tufks above and below. 
The body is covered with briftles. In a wild ftate, it is of a 
dark brinded colour ; ; beneath the briftles, there is foft, curled, 
fhort hair; and the ears are fhort, and alittle rounded. When 
tame, the ears are long, fharp-pointed, and flouching ; and the 
colour is generally whitifh, but fometimes mixed with other co- 
lours ; Pennant, Synopf. p. 68. 
Gen. Charad&. Sus, dentes primores fuperiores iv. inferiores vi. 

prominentes. Laniarii fuperiores ii. breviores, inferiores i. ex- 


ferti. Roftrum truncatum, prominensjemobilée Spec: charac. 


Sus fcrofa, dorfo antice fetofo, cauda pilofa ; Linn. Sÿf. 102. 
Sus fera, aper, Plin. lib. viii. c. g1. Gefner, quad. 918. 
‘Sus agreftis, five aper, wild boar or fwine. Raii Syn. quad. 06. 
Wieprz lefny, Dzik, Razaczynfki Polon. 21 3: 
Schwein, Klein. quad. 25. 
‘Sus caudatus, auriculis brevibus, fubrotundis, Pa pilofa. 


Brifler. quad. 75. 
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ture, fertile individuals, the only charaer which 
conftitutes a diftinc and permanent fpecies, they 
ought not to be treated as feparate animals, 
Thefe animals are remarkably fingular: Their 
{pecies is folitary and detached. It is approach- 
ed by no neighbouring {pecies, which, like that 
of the horfe and afs, and of the fheep and goat, 
may be regarded as principal or, as acceflory, 
Neither is it fabje& to a variety of races, like that 
of the dog. It participates of feveral {pecies ; 


but differs eflentially from the whole. Let thofe 


who wifh to limit the immenfity of Nature to the 
contracted views of imperfect fyftems, attend to 
this animal, and they will difcover, that it eludes 
all their methodical arrangements. | Its extrémi- 
ties, which are cloven-hoofed, have no refem- 
blance to thofe that are whole-hoofed. It even 
tefembles not the cloven-hoofed animals; be- 
caufe, though it appears to have two toes only, 
it has actually four concealed within. It has 
no refemblance to the digitated quadrupeds ; 
becaufe it walks on two toes only, and the other 
two are neither fo fituated, nor extended fo far, 


as to ferve the purpofes of walking. It has, 


therefore, equivocal or ambiguous characters, of 
which fome are apparent and others concealed. 
Shall we confider this as an error of Nature, and 
maintain that the two internal toes fhould not 
be reckoned? But this error is conftant, Befides, 
in this animal, the other bones of the foot have 
no refemblance to-thofe of cloven-footed ani- 
Edge . mals; 
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mals; and there are other differences {till more 
ftriking : For the latter have horns and no teeth 
in the upper jaw; they have four ftomachs, 
chew the cud, &c. But the hog has no horns, 


only one ftomach, does not ruminate, and has 


cutting teeth beth above and below. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that he belongs neither to the 
_genus of whole-hoofed, nor to that of cloven- 
hoofed. He has as little pretenfion to be rank- 
ed with the digitated quadrupeds ; ; for he differs 
from them not only in the extremity of his foot, 
but fill more in his teeth, ftomach, inteftines, 
internal parts of generation, &c. All we can 
fay, is, that in fome refpeëts, he forms the 
link between the whole and cloven-footed ani- 
mals, and, in others, between the cloven-footed 
and digitated animals ; for, ‘in the number and 
arrangement of his teeth, he differs lefs from the 
whole-hoofed TARN than from the other 
kinds. He alfo refembles them in the prolon- 
gation’ of the ; jaws, anc d, like them, he has but one 

ioe ftomach ; but, by an appendix attached to 
it, as well as by the pofition of the inteftines, he 
feems to approach towards the cloven-footed or 
ruminating animals. He likewife refembles them 
in the hs atl parts of generation ; and, at the 


fame time, he refembles the digitated quadrupeds” 


in the form of his legs, in the habit of his body, 
and in ther number of his progeny. Ariftotle * is 
the 


La Quadrupedum autem, quae fanguine conftant, eadem 
quae animal generant, alia multifida funt; quales hominis ma- 
À nus 
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. the firft writer who divided quadrupeds into 
_whole-hoofed, cloven-hoofed, and digitated, and 
he allows that the hog is an ambiguous genus. 
But the only reafon he affigns is, that, in Hlyria, 
Poeonia, and fome other places, there are whole- 
hoofed hogs. This animal ftill affords a kind of 
exception to two general laws of nature, namely, 
that the larger the animals, they are the lefs pro- 
lific; and that digitated animals are the moft fer- 
tile. The hog, though of a fize far beyond me- 
diocrity, produces more than any other quadruped, 
By this furprifing fecundity, as well as by the ~ 
ftructure of the ovaria of the female, it feems to 
conftitute the extremity of the viviparous fpecies, : 
and to approach to thofe of the oviparous. In 
fine, the hog feems to be of an equivocal nature, 
or rather he appears fo to thofe who miftake © 
the hypothetical arrangement of their ideas for 
the common order of Nature, and who only per- 
ceive, in the infinite chain of being, fome con- 
{picuous points to which they incline to refer 
every natural phaenomenon. | 

To circumfcribe the fphere of Nature is not 
the proper method of acquiring the knowledge 

| OÙ 
nus pedefque habentur. Sunt enim quae multiplici pedum 
fiffura digitentur, ut canis, leo, panthera. Alia bifulca funt, 
quae forcipem pro ungula habeant, ut oves, caprae, cervi, 
equi fluviatiles. Alia infiflo funt pede, ut quae folipedes no- 
minantur, ut equus, mulus. Genus fane fuillum ambiguum 
ef; nam et in terra Illyriorum, et in Poeonia, et nonnullis 


aliis locis, fues folipedes gignuntur. | Ariffot. de hifi animal. 
lib. 2. cap. 1. | 
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of her. We ‘eaninot jüdge of her, by making 
her act agreeably to our oaxtibulie and limited 
views. We can never enter deeply into the de- 
fiens of the author of Nature, by afcribing to 
him our own ideas. Inftead of limiting the 
powers of Nature, we ought to enlarge and ex- 
tend them ; we fhould regard nothing as impof- 
fible, but belibes that every thing sei can have 
exiftence, does really exift. Ambiguous fpecies, 
_ and irregular productions, would not then excite. 
furprife, but appear to be equally neceflary as o- 
thers, in the infinite order of things. They fillthe — 
intervals, and conflitute the intermediate links 
of the chain. Thefe beings prefent to the hu- 
man intellect curious examples, where Nature, 
by appearing to a@ upon an unufual model, 
makes a greater difplay of her powers, and af- 
fords us an opportunity of recognifing fingular 
characters, which indicate that her defigns are 
more general than our contracted views, atid 
that, if fhe has made nothing in vain, neither 
are her operations regulated by the defigns which 
we attribute to her. 
Does not this fingular ESPN ROE af-the 
hog merit a few refletions? He appears not to 
Le been conftruéted upon any original or per= 
fe& model; for he is a Mer mena of different 
animals. Sore of his parts, for example, the 
toes above defcribed, the bones of which are per- 
fectly formed, are, evidently of no ufe.to him. 
Nature, therefore, in the conftruGtion of beings, 
‘16 
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is by no means fubjected to the influence of fi- 


nal caufes. Why fhould the not fometimes give 


redundant parts, when fhe often denies thofe 


which are eflential ? How many animals are de- 
prived of fenfes and of members? Why fhould 
we imagine, that, in each individual, every part 
is ufeful to its neighbour, and Rico to the 


whole? Is it not enough that they exift toge- 


ther, that they never injure each other, that they 
can grow and expand without mutual. déftruc- 
tion ? Every thing which is not fo hoftile as to 
deftroy, every thing that can fubfift in connec- 
tion with other things, does a@uaily fubfit: 

And, perhaps, in moft beings, there are fewer 
AE ufeful, or neceflary parts, than thofe 
which are indifferent, ufelefs, or redundant. But, 
as we always with to make every thing refer to 
a certain end, when parts have no apparent ufes, 
we either fuppofe that their ufes are concealed 
from us, or invent relations which have no ex- 
iftence, and tend only to through an obfcure veil 
over the operations of Nature. It is the inten- 
tion of true philofophy, to inftru@ us bow ob- 


jects exift, and the manner in which Nature acts: 


But we pervert this intention, by attempting to 
inveftigate why objects are en iced, and the 

ends propofed by Nature in producing them. 
This general and Pee es prejudice, 
which ferves only to conceal our ignorance, is 
both ufelefs and prevents the difcovery of natu- 
ral truths, Without deviating from our fubjed, 
{ome 
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fome examples may be given where thofe in- 
tentions, which we fo arrogantly afcribe to Na- 
ture, are evidently falfe and contradi@ory. The 
phalanges of the hand or foot are faid to be 
formed for the purpofes of producing fingers 
and toes; yet, in the hog, the phalanges are 
ufelefs, becaufe they give rife to no toes which 
benefit the animal ; and cloven-hoofed animals 
have fmall bones in their feet, which do not e- 
vên form phalanges. Hence, if Nature intend- 
ed to produce toes in thefe animals, it is evident, 
that, in the hog, fhe has only half-executed her 
défibt, and, in the ad de it fhe ar hardly 
begun it. 

The allantois is a membrane accompanying 
the foetus of the fow, the mare, the cow, and 
feveral other animals. As this membrane ad- 
heres to the bladder of the foetus, it was faid to 
be deftined for the reception of the urine dif- 
charged during the time of geftation. At the 
inftant of birth, an inconfiderable quantity of li- 
_quor is found in the allantois. In the cow this 
liquor is perhaps moft abundant; and yet the 
allantois contains a few pints only: The capa- 
city of the membrane is here fo great, that no 
proportion fubffts between it and the liquor. 
This membrane, when filled with air, forms a 
double bag in the fhape of a crefcent, about thir- 
teen or fourteen feet long, by nine, ten, eleven, 
and fometimes twelvé broad. Is a dei, capable 
of containing feveral cubic feet, neceflary for the 
| reception 
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reception of three or four pints of fluids? The 
bladder of the foetus, if not pierced at the bot- 
tom, would itfelf be fufficient to contain this 
quantity, as it does in man and other animals, 
in which no. allantois has hitherto been difco- 
vered. Hence this membrane is not defigned 
for receiving the urine of the foetus, nor for 
any purpofe that we can-afcribe to it; for, ifit : 
were filled, as, according to our mode of reafon- 
ing, it ought fometimes to be filled, it would be 
as large as the body of the mother. Befides, as 


it burfts at the moment of birth, and is thrown 


away along with the other membranes which 
inveft the Foetus; it is equally uielefs then as it 
was before. 

The number of paps, in every Bchies of ani- 
mals, it has been faid, is proportioned to the 
number of young which the female is capable 
of producing and fuckling. But why fhould 
the male, who never produces, have generally 
the fame number of paps? And why fhould 
the fow, which often produces eighteen, and even 
twenty pigs, have only twelve paps, and fome- 
times fewer? Does not this prove that the ope- 
tations of Nature are not to be judged of by final 
caufes, or moral fitnefs, but by examining the 


-manner in which fhe acts, and by employing, 


to acquire a knowledge of her, all'thofe phyfical 
relations exhibited to us by the immenfe variety 
of her productions? I allow, that this method, 


which is the only path that can conduct us to 


real 


\ 
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real knowledge, is incomparably more difficult 
than the other, and that there are innumerable 
faéts in Nature, to which, like the preceding, it 
cannot be applied with fuccefs. However, in- 
ftead of fearching for the ufe of this great. ca- 
pacity in the allantois, and finding that it neither 
ferves, nor can ferve, any purpofe, we ought to 
inquire into thofe phyfical relations which may 
indicate the origin of its production ; by ob- 
ferving, for example, that, in animals whofe 
ftomach and inteftines are not very large, the 
allantois is either very {mall, or does not exift ; 
and that, confequently, the production of this 
membrane has fomé connection with the great 
capacity of the inteftines, &c. In the fame man- 
ner, by confidering, that the number of paps is 
not equal to the number of young, admitting 
only the moft prolific animals to have the great- 
eft number of paps, we may conje@ure, that this 
numerous production depends on the confor- 
mation of the internal parts of generation, and 
that, between the number or arrangement of | 
thefe parts, and that of the paps, there is a phy- 
fical relation which ought to be invefligated. 
But I only point out the true path, this not 
being a proper place for profecuting fuch nice 
difcuffions. However, I muft remark, that nu- 
merous productions foe more upon the ftruc- 
ture of the internal parts of generation than any 
other caufe: . They aia not upon the qnan- 
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tity of feminal fluid, de the horfe, the 
flag, the ram, and the goat, would be more pro- 
lific than the dog, the cat, and other animals 
which fecrete lefs femen in proportion to their 
fize. But the prolific powers of the latter far 
exceed thofe of the former. Neither does the 
number of young depend upon the frequency 
of coition ; for, in the fow and bitch, one em- 
brace is fufficient for the production of a nume- 
rous progeny. The longer or fhorter time oc- 
cupied in difcharging the femen, feems likewife 
to have no influence on the number of young ; 
for the dog remains long only in confequence 
of an cbftacle arifing from the ftru€ture of the 
parts ; and, though the boar is retained by no 
fuch obftacle, and continues longer than moft 
animals ; yet no conclufion can be drawn from 
this circumftance in favour of a numerous pro- 
geny, fince the cock requires but an inftant to 
impregnate all the eggs which a hen can pro- 
duce in the courfe of a month. I fhall after- 
wards unfold the ideas I have here accumulated, 
folely with a view to fhow, that a fimple pro- 
bability, or conjecture, when founded on phy- 
fical relations, brings more light and greater 
advantages than the whole group of final caufes 
put together *. 

To the peculiarities already related, fome o- 
thers remain to be added. ‘The fat of the hog 
differs from that of ne every other quadru- 

: ped, 
* This is another bold and inconclufive attack upon final 
caufes. See the note vol. IL p. 70. 
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ped, not only in its confiftence and quality, but - 
in its pofition in the body of the animal. The 
fat of man, and of thofe animals which have no 
fuet, as the dog, the horfe, &c. is pretty equal- 
ly intermixed with the flefh. The fuet of the 
fheep, goat, deer, &c. is placed at the extremities 
of the flefh, But the lard of the hog is neither 
mixed with the flefh, nor collected at its extre- 
. mities. It covers the whole animal in the form 
of a thick, diftinét, and continued ftratum be- 
tween the flefh and the fkin, This phaenome- 
non likewife takes place in the whale and other 
cetaceous animals. ee 1 : 
What is ftill more fingular, the hog fheds not 
his fore-teeth ;. they. continue to grow during 
life. He has fix cutting teeth in the under jaw, 
and a correfponding number in the upper. 
But, by an irregularity, of which there is not 
another example in Nature, the figure of the fix 
teeth in the under jaw is different from that of 
thofe.in the upper; for, inftead of being fharp 
and cutting, the latter are long, cylindrical, 
blunt at the points, and form nearly a right 
angle with thofe in the upper jaw ; fo that their 
extremities apply to each other in a very oblique 
manner, | | : 
Tufks, or very long canine teeth, are peculiar 
to the hog, and two or. three other fpecies of 
animals, They differ from other teeth, by ex- 
tending out of the mouth, and continuing to 
grow during life, In the elephant and fea- 
| | COW, 
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cow, they are cylindrical, and feveral feet in 
length. In the wild boar and male hog, I have 
feen the tufks from nine to ten inches long. 
They are flat, fharp, and bend in a circular 


form, ‘They fink very deep in the focket ; and, 


like thofe of the elephant, they have a cavity at 
their fuperior extremity., The tufks of the ele- 
-phant and fea-cow are placed in the upper jaw, 
and there are no canine teeth in the under jaw. 
But the male-hog and wild boar have tufks in 
both jaws; and. thofe of the under jaw: are moft . 
ufeful to the animal, and alfo moft dangerous; 
for it is with them that the wild boar wounds 
thofe who attack him. 

The common fow, the wild fow, and the ca- 
{trated domeftic boar, have likewife four canine 
teeth in the under jaw; but they are much lefs 
than thofe of the male, and never extend be- 
yond the mouth. . Belides thefe fixteen teeth, 
namely, twelve cutting and four canine, they 
have twenty eight grinders, which make forty- 
four in all. The tufks of the wild boar are lar- 
ger, his fnout flronger, and his head longer than 
thofe of the domeftic hogs. His feet are alfo 
larger, his toes more feparated, and his briftles 
~ are always black, 

Of all quadrupeds, the hog is the moft rude 
and brutal. The imperfections of his form 
feem to have an influence on his nature and dif- 
pofitions, All his habits are grofs; all his ap- 
petites are impure ; all his fenfations are conf- 

ned 
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ned to a furious. luft, and a brutal gluttony, 
He devours indifcriminately every thing that 
comes in his way, even his own progeny, the 
moment after their birth. This voracioufnefs 
feems to proceed from the perpetual cravings of 
his ftomach, which is of an immoderate fize ; 
and the grofinefs of his appetites, it is probable, 
arifes from the bluntnefs of his fenfes of tafte 
and of feeling. : The rudenefs of the hair, the 
hardnefs of the fkin, and the thicknefs of the 
fat, render thefe animals lefs fenfible to blows. 
Mice have been known to lodge upon a hog’s 
back, to eat his fkin and his fat, without his 
fhowing any marks of fenfibihty. The other 
fenfes of the hog are very good. ‘It is well 
known to the hunters, that the wild’ boar hears 
and fmells at a great diftance ; for, in order to 
furprife him, they are: abhiced to watch him in 
filence during the night, and to place themfelves 
oppofite to the wind, that he may not perceive _ 
the {mell, which never fails to make him | turn 
back. 

The imperfection of the fenfes of tafte Ja 
feeling in the hog, is farther augmented by a le- 
prous difeafe, which renders him almoft totally 
infenfible. This malady proceeds, perhaps, lefs 
from the texture of the fleth or fkin, than from 
the natural. dirtinefs of the animal, and the cor= 
ruption that muft refult from the putrid food 
he fometimes devours ; for the wild boar, who 
este lives upon grain, fruits, acofné,- and 

roots, 
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roots, is not fubjeét to this diftemper ; neither 
is the pig while it continues to fuck. ‘There is 
no method of preventing it, but by keeping the 
_ domeftic hog in a clean ftable, and feeding him 
with hote nourifhment. ‘: His flefh will 
become excellent, and his fat firm and tender, if 


he is kept for fifteen days or three weeks in a 


paved fable, without litter, and always clean, 
giving him only dry wheat to eat, and allowing 
him to drink very little. . For this purpofe, a 
hog of a year old, in good health, and half-fat- 
tened, fhould be chofen. 

The ordinary method of fattening hogs is to 
give them plenty of barley, acorns, cabbages, 


boiled peas, roots, &c. and water mixed with 
bran. : In two months they are fat; their lard 
is thick, but neither firm nor white ; and their 


fleth, though good, is fomewhat infipid. They 
may be fattened much cheaper in woody coun- 


‘tries, which produce acorns, and other nuts, 


by leading them into the forefts during au- 
tumn, when chefnuts, acorns, beech-maft, &c. 


nately all wild fruits, and foon fatten, efpecial- 
ly if, on their return in the evening, they be 
ferved with lukewarm water mixed with a little 
bran and i oa This drink makes them 
fleep, and'take on fat to fuch a degree, that they 
fometimes are unable to walk, or move them 
felves,, ‘They fatten much sabes in autumn 
than-in any other feafon, both beçaufe their 
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food is more plentiful, and baie they lofe lefs 
by perfpiration than in the fummer months. 

In fattening hogs, it is unneceflary to delay, 
as we do With other cattle, till they be full 
grown; for, the older they are, they fatten with 
more dia and their flefh is not equally 
good. Caftration, which ought always to pre- 
cede the fattening of bogs, is generally perform- 
ed at the age of fix months, and in the fpring, 
or autumn; becaufe great heat or great cold 


renders the wound dangerous or difficult to cure; 


for the operation is commonly performed by in- 
cifion, though fometimes by a fimple ligature. 
When caftrated in fpring, they are fattened the 
following autumn, and are feldom allowed to 
live two years. However, they continue to 
erow during the fecond, third, fourth, and even 
the fifth year. Thofe which are remarkable 
for their fize and corpulence, are too old, and 


have been feveral times fed in the foreft. The 


, continuance of their growth feems not to be li- 
_mited to four or five years. The boars kept for 
propagation grow larger during the fixth year ; 
and the wild boar is larger and fatter, in pro- 
portion to his age. 

The life of the wild boar may be extended 
to twenty-five or thirty years *. Ariftotle fays, 
that hogs in general live twenty years; and 
adds, that both males and females are fertile till 
they atrive at the age of fifteen. They can en- 

: | | _ gender. 
* See La Venerie de du Fouillonx, p. 57. | 
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gender at the age of nine or twelve months; but 
it is better to reftrain them till they be eighteen 
months or two years. The firft litter of the 
fow.is not numerous ; and, when only one year 
old, her pigs are weak, and even imperfect. She 
may be faid to be in feafon at all times. Though 
full, the folicits the approach of the male. This 
may be regarded as an excefs among animals ; 
for almoft every other fpecies refufe the male 
after conception. The ardour of the fow, though 
almoft perpetual, is, however, marked by pa- 
roxy{ms and immoderate movements, which al- 
ways terminate by her wallowing in the mire, 
She, at the fame time, emits a thick whitifh fluid. 
She goes four months with young, brings forth in - 
the beginning of the fifth, and foon afterwards 
folicits the male, is impregnated a fecond time, 
and, of courfe, brings forth twice a-year. The wild 
fow, which every way refembles the domeftic 
kind, produces only once a-year. ‘This differ- 
ence in fertility is probably owing to want of 
nourifhment, and the neceflity of fuckling her 
pigs much longer than the domeftic fow, which 
is never allowed to nurfe her young above fifteen 
days or three weeks. Only eight or nine of the 
litter are kept longer ; the reft are fold. In fif- 
teen days, pigs are excellent food. As many 
females are unneceflary, and as caftrated hogs 
bring moft profit, their flefh being beft, only two 
females, and feven or eight males, are left with 
the mother. : 

The 
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: The male chofen for propagation fhould have 
a v thick body, rather {quare than long, a large | 
head, a fhort flat fnout, large depending cars, 
fab fiery eyes, a large thick neck, a flat belly, 
broad thighs, thick, thort legs, and Grains black 
brifties. White hone are never fo {trong as the 
black kind. The fow ought to have a pe body, 
a large belly, and long dugs. She fhould alfo 
Du a placid temper, and Laas from a proli- 
fic race. Immediately after conception, the 
fhould be feparated from the male, who is apt to 
injure her. : When the brings font} fhe fhould 
be fed plentifully, and watched to prevent her 
from devouring fome of her young. Still great- 
ter attention is neceflary to keep of the male, 
who would deftroy the whole litter. The fe- 
males are covered in the. be: ginning of fpring, 
that the pigs may be brought forth in fammer, 
and have time to acquire ftrength and become 
fat before winter. But, when two litters are 
wanted annually, the male is given In Novem 
ber, that the female may bring forthin March; 
and fhe is covered a fecond time in. the SAN 
ning of May. Some fows produce regularly 
every; five months. The wild fow, which pro- 
duces but once a-year, receives the male in Ja- 
nuary or February, and brings forth in May or 
June. She. fuckles her. young three of. four 
months : She conducts, follows, and allows them 
not to feparate from her till they be two or three 
years old; and it is not uncommon to fee a 
; | wild 
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wild fow accompanied with two or three litters. 
The domeftic fow is not allowed to fuckle her 
pigs above two months. At the end of three 
weeks, they are led to the fields along with the 
mother, to accuftom them ta ae to feed as 
fhe does. Five weeks afterwards, they ‘are 
weaned, and get, every morning and evening, 
a little milk mixed with bran, or only lukewarm 
water and boiled vegetables. 

Hogs are fond of earth-worms and particular 
roots, as thofe of the wild carrot. It is in fearch 
of thefe worms and roots, that they dig the 
ground with’ their fnouts. The wild boar, aie 
{nout is longer and ftronger than that of the da- 
meftic kind, digs deeper, and always nearly in 
a ftraight line: But the common hog digs ir- 
regularly and more lightly. As they do much 
mifchief in cultivated fields, they fhould be fed 
in the forefls, or in fallow land. 

Wild Lu which have not pañled their third 
year, are waited by the hunters flock-beafts (bêtes 
de compagnie}; becaufe, previous to this age, 
they do not feparate, but follow their common 


mother. ‘They never wander alone, till they 


have acquired ftrength fufficient to refift the at- 
tacks of the wolf.  Thefe animals, when they 
have young, form a kind of flocks; and it is 
upon this alone that their fafety depends. When 
attacked, the largeft and ftrongeft front the e- 
nemy, and, by prefling all round againit the 
weaker, force them into the centre. The do- 
| meftic 
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meftic hogs defend themfelves in the fame man- 
ner, and have no occafion to be guarded by dogs. 
But, as they are obftinate and untractable, an 
active and robuft man is unable to manage more 
than fifty of them. In autumn and winter, 
they are conducted to’the woods, where wild 
fruits abound; in fummer, they are led to moift 
grounds, where they find plenty of worms and 
roots; and, in fpring, they are allowed to go on 
waite or fallow lands. They are led out: twice 
a-day from March to OGober, and feed from the 
time that the dew is diflipated in the morning, 
till ten o’clock, and from two in the afternoon 
ull the evening. In winter, they are let out 


only once a-day, when the weather is fine; for - 


dew, fnow, and rain, are hurtful tothem. When 


overtaken witha ftorm, or even a great rain, 


they often defert the flock one after, another, 
and run and cry till they arrive at the ftable- 
door. The youngeft cry ofteneft, and loudeft. 
This cry, which differs from the ordinary grunt- 
ing, refembles the cries they utter when bound 
with ropes, in order to be flaughtered.. The male 
cries lefs frequently than the female. The wild 


boar feldom cries, unlefs when he is wounded - 


in combat. The wild fow cries oftener ; and, 
when, fuddenly frighted, the blows with fuch 
violence as to be heard at a great diftance. - 
Though extremely gluttonous, they never at- 
tack or devour other animals; but they fome- 


times eat putrid flefh, Wild boars have been 


obferved 
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obferved eating the fleth of horfes ; and the kin 
of the roebuck, and the claws of birds, have been 
found in their ftomachs. But, perhaps, this 
proceeds more from neceflity than infting. It 
cannot, however, be denied, that they are very 
fond of blood, and of Freth and bloody fleth; 

for hogs devour their own young, and even in- 
fants in the cradle. Whenever they find any 
fucculent, moift, or untuous fubftance, they firft 
lick, and then fwallowit. In their return from 
the fields, I have feen a whole herd ftop round 
apiece of new ploughed clay-land, which, though 
but flightly unctuous, they all ee aati fome 
of them fwallowed confiderable he of it. 
Their gluttony, as formerly remarked, is equally 
grofs as their nature is brutal. They have no 
fentiments which are very diflin&. ‘The pigs 
hardly know their mother, or, at leaft, they are 
extremely apt to miftake her, and to fuck the 
firft fow that will permit sheng Fear and ne- 


* ceflity feem to confer more fentiment and in- 


{tin upon wild hogs. The young are more 
attached to their mother, and fhe appears to be 


more attentive to them, than the domeftic fow. 


In the rutting feafon, the male follows the fe- 
male, and generally remains with her about 
thirty. days in the thickeft and moft folitary re- 
cefles of the foreft. He is then more ferocious 
than ever: When another male endeavours to 
occupy his place, he becomes perfeétly furious : 


and they fight, wound, and often kill each other. 
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The wild fow is never furious but when her pigs 
are attacked: And it may, in general, be remark- 
ed, that, in almoft all. wild animals, the males, 
during the rutting feafon, and the females, after 

they bring forth, become more or lefs furious. 
The wild boar is hunted with dogs, or killed 
by furprife during the night, when the moon © 
fhines. Ashe flies flowly, leaves a ftrong odour 
behind him, and defends himfelf againf the dogs, 
and often wounds them dangeroufly, fine hunt- 
ing dogs are unnecellary, and would have their 
nofe fpoiled, and acquire a habit of moving flow- 
ly by hunting him. Maftiffs, with very little 
training, are fufficient. The oldeft, which are 
known by the tract of their feet, fhould only be 
attacked: A young boar of three-years old is 
difficult to hunt down; becaufe he runs very 
far without ftopping, But the older boars do 
not run far, allow the dogs to ran near, and of- 
ten ftop to repel them. During the day, he 
commonly remains in his foil, which is in the 
moft fequeftered partof the woods, He comes. 
out in the night in queft of food. In fummer, 
when the grain is ripe, it is eafy to furprife him 
among the cultivated fields, which he frequents 
every night. As foon as he is flain, the hunters 
cut off his tefticles, the odour of ene, is fo 
ftrong, that, in a few hours, it would infe& the 
whole flefh. The fnout of an old boar is the 
only part that is efteemed; but every part of 

the caftrated and young boar, not exceeding one 
year 
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year fed, makes delicate eating. The pork of . 
the domeftic boar is ftill worfe than that of the 
wild boar; and can only be rendered fit for 
eating By caftration and fattening. The an- 
cients * caftrated the young boars which they — 
could carry off from their mothers, and return- 
ed them to the woods, where they grew fat, and 
their pork was much better than that of dome- 
ftic hogs. 

To tHole-ywhoilive in! the country, the profits 
arifing from the hog are well known. Pork. 
fells nearly as dear as beef; the lard brings double 
or triple the price ; the blood, the inteftines, the 
feet, the tongue, are all prepared and ufed as 
food. The dung of the hog is colder than that 
of other animals, and fhould not be ufed but in 
grounds which are too warm and too dry. The 
fat of the inteftines and web, which differs from 
‘common lard, is employed for greafing axles of 
wheels and many other purpofes. Sieves are 
made of the fkin, and brufhes, pencils, &c. of 
the briftles. The flefh of the hog takes falt 
better, and keeps longer than that of any other 
animal. CU 

This fpecies, though very numerous, and dif- 
fufed over Europe, Afia, and Africa, exifted not 
in the New Continent, till they were tran{ported 
thither, and to moft of the American iflands, by. 
the Spaniards, In many places they have multi- 

: | Gl plied , 
* See Arift. Hilt. NET lib. 6. cap. 28. 
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plied greatly, and become wild. They feteinbté 
our boars; and their bodies are fhorter, and their 
{nout sad {kin thicker than the domeftic hogs, 
which, in warm climates, are all es like the 
wild boar. 

By a ridiculous prejudice, whi fuperftition 
alone could fuppo?t, the Mahometans are depri- 
ved of this ufeful animal. They have been told 


that it is unclean; and, therefore, they dare not. 


either touch or feed it. The Chinefe, on the 
contrary, are extremely fond of pork.- “They 
tear hogs in numerous flocks, and pork is their 
moft common food. This. circumftance is faid 


to have prevented them. from embracing the » 


religion of Mahomet. The Chinefe hogs, as 


eS 


atl as thofe of Siam and India, differ a little — 


from the common kind. They are fmaller, have 
fhorter legs, and their fiefh is whiter and more 
delicate. They are reared in feveral places of 
France; and they intermix and produce with 
the domeftic hog. Numbers of them are rear- 
ed by the Negroes and, though there are few 
of them among the Moors, or in the countries 
inhabited by Mahometans; yet wild boars are 
as common in Afia and Africa as in Europe. 
Fence thele animals affe& not any particular 


climate: But the boar, by becoming domeftic, 


feems to have degenerated more in cold than in 


warm countries. A very flight. alteration of 


climate is fufficient to change their colour. In 


the northern proyinces of France, and even in 


Viverais, — 
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Wivetais, the hogs are generally white; but in 


Dauphiny, which is at no great diftance, they 
are all black; and thofe of Languedoc, Pro- 
vence, Spain, Italy, India, China, and America, 


| are of the fame colour. The hog of Siam has 


a greater refemblance to the common hog than 


to the wild boar. The ears furnifh the moft evi- 
dent mark of degeneration; for they become 


more fupple, foft, inclined, or pendulous, in 


proportion as the animal is altered, or rather as 
he has been foftened by education in a domeftic 
ftate: And, in fact, the ears of the domeftic hog 
are more flexible, longer, and more inclined 
than thofe of the wild boar, which ought to be | 
regarded as the model of the fpecies. 
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Ihave little to add concerning the hogs of 
Europe, of Siam, and of China, which inter- 
mix together, and therefore conftitute but one 
{pecies. Thofe of Europe are confiderably lars 
ger than the other races; and their fize might be 
{till farther augmented, if they were allowed to 
live longer. Mr Colinfon, Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London, informed me, by a letter 
_ dated January 30. 1967, that a hog, which was 
fattened by Mr Jofeph Leaftarm, and killed by 
one Meek, a butcher in Chefhire, weighed 850 
pounds, including head, inteftines, &c, 
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